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BY EDWARD PRICE BELL 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. D. KOERNER 


HEN Jed Smock got in from 
the hay-field, both babies, as 
usual, were asleep. In the west 


shone a primrose fl »od—deep 





ind motionless — but among 
1e trees the shadows had blended into 
thick dusk. Giving his hands, face, neck, 
and ears a drastic scrub in the large tin 





} 


wash-basin on the cistern platform, and 


vigorously applying a coarse towel hang 
ing near, Jed went inside the little frame 
house to comb his hair by a ragged frag- 
ment of mirror under an oil wall-lamp. 

Softly then the young farmer stepped 
into the bedroom. For a moment he stood 
listening to the babies’ breathing, his own 
rreath bated. Then he thrust his big 
humb gently into the tiny palms, smiled, 
ind started for the kitchen. Always it 
was like this—Jed going in to see how 
the babies were, creeping up to their bed 
with a grave look in his eves, and—their 
breathing normal, their palms just com- 


1 


fortably warm—turning away with his 


face like a gleam of cloudless June. 
The livelong day Kitty and Hal 
} | 


plaved about the clearing alone, the 


I 
mother laborious indoors, the father la- 
borious without. Even more than he 
loved his babies, Jed loved Martha, his 
wife. Ever since that golden day at the 
High Forest picnic—the day.they first 
met—it had been the same. No wealth 
would have bought his memory of their 
first kiss. From her moonlit, rose-sweet 
porch he had gone away half-mad about 
it; had not been able to sleep; had ram- 
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somethin’ about ‘durned idiots,’ and 
walked off the field. ‘I say, Jim,’ called 
Hank, gittin’ back his courage when he 
seen Jim wasn’t dead, ‘air you goin’ to 
try for the high-diver’s job at the cir- 
cus?’”’ 

“You men ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves, the way you pick on Jim 
Runnells.” 

“Perhaps we ought, Martha. But Jim, 
even more’n most folks, seems to ’a’ 
been born for trouble. If our old mule, 
Kate, wants to kick anybody, she kicks 
Jim. If the old ram, Shag, feels dull, he 
looks for Jim. If anybody tries to get 
drowned in the Forty-Foot Hole, it’s 
generally Jim—What’s the matter, Mar- 
tha ?” 

Martha’s face had grown suddenly 
serious. 

“What is it, my girl?” 

“Oh, nothing, Jed.” 

“Tt 7s somethin’—what ?” 

Shifting in her chair, Martha had 
some difficulty to bear Jed’s keen eyes. 

“There’s a camping party on the bluff 
above the Forty-Foot Hole—at Camp 
Forty Foot.” 

“Yes; what o’ that?” 

“Grant Burgess is one of them.” 

“Is he? Has he been ’round this way 
to-day ?” 

“He has.” 

‘Shootin’ more squirrels and doves?” 

“Ves.” 

“Did you warn ’im off ?” 

“T did.” 

“What did he say—do?” 

“Said he would go—next week.” 

Abruptly Jed got up, his jaw squaring. 

‘Next week, eh? Say anything else?” 

Martha’s face told of a rising, mixed 
emotion. 

“What else did that town bully say?” 
cried Jed, striding to Martha’s side. 
Bursting into tears, the woman grasped 
her husband’s hands, and buried her face 
upon them. As he waited, Jed’s look was 
like the look of a pool that mirrors the 
coming storm. 
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cwer rt vith me and the babies! Grant Burgess is 
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1 Sharp r\ nd 1 dangerous man 
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= toot al Roughly Jed drew ips lis 
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__ our. Git Burgess 1 bulls 
1 blackguard [’ im 
ss 1It—make ! ind cor 
ss it, and humbly g your forgiveness 
and min 
Don't go, Jed! Please, don’t!” 


LV ry mest s 1 \ mal 
s | lefy us ert And Martha Why 
Martha, think it b said 
\lmost violently he thrust her down 
nd aside, and rged off through th 
lark. For a | ng tin Martha stood 
eathless, listening to t juick, muf 
fled beat of Jed’s iV woted fe 
ross the open spat rds the creek 
A be V and be low reigl l dense dark 
ness. Soft evening breezes ruffled the 
ify ocean. Through the brush and 
among the beeches ran the crooked and 
: = Oe : : a 
neven sheep-path along the creek. Chis 
path Jed knew as well as he knew the 


halls and rooms of his hillside home 


Xifle on shoulder, or rod at trail in his 
and, he had trodden the picturesque and 
lonely way as a barefoot boy. As a 
man, it had been the very highway of 
is life. Equally familiar to him was the 
nusic of the creek down the steep bluff 
below—a music that had been falling on 
his ever-charmed ears for a generation 
ind more. 

Pressing forward, th pitchfork 
tripped in his right hand, first he noted 
that he had hurried away without his hat 

a fact driven in on him by the boughs 
striking across his forehead, and drag 
ging sharply throvgh his hair. Never be 
fore had he felt so strange, so terrible 
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The glistening prongs, grazing Bur- 
gess’ nose, sent the shotgun flying into 
the brush. Blinding flame burst from the 
double-throated steel. Leaping, shudder- 
ing, all the forest broke into a riot of 
echoes. Across Jed’s face swept a hail of 
birdshot. Blood spurted from his fore- 
head, trickled about his mouth, dripped 
from his rigid chin. Tremblingly, Bur- 
gess sank back, brows contracted, eyes 
full of curious horror. 

“Smock’’—Burgess’ voice was scarcely 
recognizable — “‘you’re shot! Now go 
away C 

Hard-featured, never taking his eyes 
off his enemy, Jed threw the pitchfork 
after the shotgun. 

“T’ll not use the fork, Burgess. A 
man’s a right to use what he likes on a 
viper. But I mean to drub you with my 
bare hands.”’ 

“I tell you, Smock, I don’t want any 
trouble with you.” 

“Come, then, to my house, tell my 


g her to for- 


wife you're a blackguard, beg 
give you, and swear never ag’in to set 
foot on my place.” 

“Certainly not.” 

“By my soul’—the onlookers seemed 
to catch the outline of a wild animal 
crouching to leap—‘“you'll go willin’ly, 
or I’ll drag you by the sheep-path—” 

hud! 

With astounding adroitness, Burgess 
had sprung forward, and planted a 
blow on Jed’s right cheek—a clean, vi- 
cious punch that bared the bone, and 
whirled Jed completely round. Effe 
tually surprised and dazed, the farmer 
found himself blindly fighting away from 
the seeming play of a trip-hammer in his 
face. Stooping, blinking, backing, at last 
got his right properly out from the 
shoulder. Fair between the short ribs 
Burgess received the blow. Buckling, 
breathless, he crashed heavily into the 


bush. Before he could move, think, an 
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with his left, 





and Jed confronted a stel- 
lar blaze in a blinding mist. Groping, 
gain he managed to seize the towns 


man’s throat. Swaving and reeling they 


g 
Hither and thither flashed shat 
tered firebrands, and from Burgess burst 
a cry of anguish; one of his legs had 
buried itself in the imp fire, Spasmod 
ically clearing the coals, with an up 
ward lurch, he drove Jed swiftly 
backward. As one man, the onlookers 
rushed toward the combatants, 

“Look out! look out ! —God!” 

Utter suspension seemed to grip the 
scene. Among the leaves, no motion, no 
rustling. If the flambeau on the maple 


} 


trunk went on blazing, sputtering, no 
body saw, heard. A-scatter lay the smok- 
ing firebrands. The camp-fire itself was 
half-out. The scuffling, pummeling, and 
gasping had ceased. 

Close by the cliff-edge trembled the 
men and the boy, staring over, staring at 
one another—all spee hless. A series of 
dull, heavy bumps; a loud plunge; a li 
quid aftermath. 

Did they sleep, dream, or had this 
thing happened—had Jed Smock and 
Grant Burgess, oblivious, crazed, pitched 
grappling over the bluff into the Forty- 
Foot Hole? 

The instant the two men left the 
ground, Jed’s mind flew to the flood far 
down in the chasm. He saw it all—the 
wide, glassy surface, slightly dimpled; 
the deep warm water of the surface ; be 
low, the noiseless flow of fluid ice. Bur- 
gess and he were heavy men. The fall 
was long. Of the far under-current Jed 
thought, and shivered. Its cramping 
grip he had not felt since his young 


blood used to hurl him headlong, some- 


times from the higher cliff, sometimes 
from the boughs of the over-leaning 
maple. 

Heavily the combatants struck 


against the cliff-side. Groaning, they 
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struggled to keep breath in 
oo 


at the plunge, Jed’s hands were un- 


ht-clenched about Jed’s temples and 


ee a 








lth , 
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and the coolness of t world! Little im- 


1 } 
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peded by light clothing, it hurried to 
bruised and feverish tissues. Swiftly it 
ran to blistered feet, crept into burning 
palms, threw its saving sense about 
bursting heads. In the singular rapture 
of it, Jed was losing his grasp upon 
reality. When, before, had he been so 
soothed, so sleepy 4 

And, after all, what objection Was 
there to sleep ? Was he not flat on the 
cool turf under the cherry-tree by his 
little back-porch ? 

Suddenly something happened. Jed 


} 


felt his flesh wincing, his muscles numb- 


ing, his joints locking. Verily, then, was 
he wide awake—thrilled to horror by 
the freezing ground-flow of the Forty 
Foot Hole! 

Steeled as it were in the strait, volition 
stood aside. Instinct leaped to the mas- 
tery. 

Out of its infinite deeps, life itself 
rose, and ruled—broke the fetters of the 
icy water, loosed those iron hand-clasps, 
set in motion those constrained and an- 
guished bodies towards deliverance. Up- 
ward, certainly. This was their direction 
And they were powerful swimmers. But 
where was the surface? Jed’s head seemed 
in a vise, his body in a vise. He wondered 
his very bones did not crack under the 
pressure. And then all at once he could 
see the stars. His head was far back. His 
nostrils and mouth were wide open. Into 
the night burst a tremendous hissing. To 
Jed’s feeling, he had been long and mis- 
erably dead ; and now, by some heavenly 
miracle, afresh into his lungs stormed the 
breath of life! 

Breathing and treading water. Moving 
neither this way nor that. Above flashed 
a big cluster light. It was the flambeau 
on the maple-trunk. That was Camp 
Forty-Foot. This was the Forty Foot 
Hole. 


Jed broke from his stationary tread- 
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hands tel lky ol b 
] t was 1 vigorous motion 
It was another man treading water 
Jed’s mind swung back int valance 


Ihe bully had insulted Martha and 
defied him. He had vowed to humble the 
offender, and the quarrel was unsettled. 
Instantly Jed’s hands flew to Burgess 
throat. 

“Do you give in?” 


Broken between grinding teeth, the 


» 2c) ntell },] 2 
words were barely INnteiilPIv le Burgess, 
reathing hard, made no answer. 
‘By the Lord, Burgess, you shal/ give 
Jed’s crossed thumbs were boring into 


fell the 


' 


he other’s neck, when—smack ! 
townsman’s fist between the farmer's 
eyes. Sharply the aggressor’s hold hard- 
ened, and _ bot! men sank. lo Jed 
Smock the last glimmer of hope “was 
one. The combat was to be mortal 
Eagerly enough, his the choice, would 
urned back—tried to find some 
sort of footway over his burnt bridges. 
jut his sense of honor was obduratt 


Io die for Martha and the children, 





need were now easy lo return to 
them, coward nd failure in his face, 
Ms sunt : ly; 1] oY thle ! 
gnominy in his sou ow impossible 
Still clinging to Burgess’ throat, all 
his strength Jed threw into his heavy, 


sinewy arms. Finding himself rapidly 


forced downward, Burgess tore Jed’s 


wrists with his nails—struggling, clutcl 
ing, clawing in agonized desperation. 
A gain that vise-like, bone-crackiny 


pressure. Also, an intolerable, beating 


roar, as if a heavily-laden train wert 

ae = 
rushing over them. Wincing hard, Jed 
opened his eyes, believing himself under 


loy 


the wheels of some tremendous engine. 


Everything pitchblack, whirling. Jed 
let go Burgess’ throat, put his feet on 
the townsman’s shoulders, and_ kicked 
downward as forcibly as the crushing 
water would permit. Seeking to rise, he 


felt Burgess’ powerful arms 


legs below 
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Realizing that he was being drawn ir 
resistibly down, Jed doubled forward, 
ind struggled to regain his grip on Bur- 
sess’ throat. Burgess dropped his legs, 
seized his arms, and the combatants 


closed in a python-like grapple. 


“Smock !”’ ' } 
Jed held his gasping to listen. He 
1 that he had drifted out of view of 

( light on the maple Above, the tree- 
crowned bluffs loomed high on either 
side. The cavernous way of the stream 


vas a Stygian void. 


“Smock !” 
[It came feebly. 


“Smock, I’m cramping to death—help 


Stone-cold, almost helpless with hor 
ror, Jed struck out towards the sound. 

“Burgess! Burgess !”’ 
[It was a weak shout. 
“Here!” | 
“Where 2” 


‘“Here—right here!” 


Was it upstream or down? 
“Right here, Smo k fw 

Was it towards this bank or that? 
“Quick ! quick!” 

“My God!” groaned Jed, beating the 
water into a snowy circle with his wild 
whirling. Frequently he stopped to lis- 
ten, to strain his eyes into the dark. But 
he could see nothing, feel nothing but 
the yielding, buoyant water. 

“Help—” 

\ strange, horrible gurgle! 

Overpowered by a sense of impotence, 

Jed found scalding tears blotting even 


1 


the foam and the outer darkness from his 





sight. 
“Burgess, I can’t find you!” 
No reply. 
“Burgess !” 
Intently Jed listened 
“Burgess ! 


Only a liquid answer. Jed closed his 
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Martha? I’ve 


1 | 7 
er been away fron eT I know only 
his country up and down the creek. Be 
s. | ’ ¢ 7 
S pe O I ley to travel 
f y les tra 


Jed’s eyes were dull with perplexity 
Martha, t’s hard to leave. How 
s? We might b 
part for years—might Then, too, this 
untry’s all growed into my heart. It’s 
I know every foot 


of it for miles. I love every tree and 


’ 

s S nursed m« sung to me, cheered 

l K 1 me Martha, think of the 
" } } } . ? 

wind snaday e€CK where I ve 


dived and swum and fished since I was 


Jed sat silent, in a deep study. 

‘No, Martha; I was the aggressor. 
Burgess was armed with a_ shotgun, 
drawed and cocked. But I struck first. 
lrrue, when it was too late, I wanted to 
save him, tried to save him. Yet I’m his 
] 


murderer. Be quick, Martha! Git me all 


the money you ave. Pack the carpet 


He thought a moment—and then went 
7 » the money, and 
wait. Be quick, Martha! Tell the chil 
2 


dren some day dad’ll write or come. Be 


lick, my girl!” 

Bending above Kitty and Hal, Jed 
watched them, listened to their breath 
ing, thrust his thumb into their little 
palms, as was his wont. Martha brought 
her small stock of gold, gave it to Jed, 
and told him the bag was ready. 


He looked out window and 


saw the dawn coming urning back, he 
nicked up the bag, and stood in the cen 
e] ] om lective, irresolute. 


Repressing her grief, Martha silently 
observed him. 
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Suddenly she saw a clear light come 
into his eyes, and heard the bag thump 
on the floor. 

“Martha, can’t go—and I’ve an 
idea !” 

“Yes, Jed?” 

“You remember Billy Howell—used 
to be a boy down on the farm. Why, 
Billy and I’’—Jed’s eyes were flashing, 
his speech running like a mill-race—"'we 


used to go to school together. Many a 


night we've slept side by side in blankets 
under a tree. Billy’s a great criminal law 
yer now—”’ 

Martha’s finger flew to her lip. 

“Jed, somebody’s coming up the gar- 
den path!” 

Opening a cupboard door, Jed thrust 
the bag inside. The footfalls 
nearer ; there was a knock. 


came 


“Come in,” called Jed. 

Slowly the door opened, and Martha 
sank back with a piercing scream. The 
children sprang upright in bed. 

Without loomed the vague, bulky fig 
ure of a hat, black hair 


matted over a purplish brow, clothing 


a man, minus 


drenched, boots spilling water, one 


trouserleg a ragged char, exposing flesh 
black and blistered. 
Haltingly Jed approached the door, 


doubting whether he beheld a physical or 


a spiritual object. 

“Thank God!” 

Burgess’ voice ! 

“Smock, I’ve been through purgatory 
—right through! I saw you dead at the 
bottom of the Forty-Foot Hole!” 

“B—but,” stammered Jed, “it was 
you—” 

-For a full minute the two men mutely 
stared at each other. 

“Well,’—Burgess’ smile was grim, his 
tone oddly reminiscent—‘you aren’t far 
wrong, Smock. But for a fallen tree-top, 
in which I found myself by no virtue of 
mine, you wouldn’t be wrong at all— 
Smock, you wanted me to say something. 
I’m ready to say it. I—” 

“Stop, Burgess!” cried Jed, reaching 
out and grasping the townsman’s hand. 
Jed’s pallid, shot-slit face was streaked 
with tears. “Come in, and I'll find you 
some dry clothes, and try to do some- 
thin’ for that leg. Martha’ll git break- 
fast. It’s been—ruther—a hard night— 
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on several of us! 
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The Battle in 
Carber’s Brain 


BY 
FREDERICK PALMER 


DECORATIONS BY NICK J. QUIRK 


Y THE time that Lieutenant “Blush” Carber was 
in the battleship Zakaloosa’s steam launch he had 
recovered from his daze. He knew that he had 
been walking in a street and not on air and that 
the pier at Hampton Roads from which he had 

embarked was not a cloud but a wooden staging, solidly set 
on piles. The next step toward the restoration of his equili- 
brium of mind was a consideration of what had thrown it out 
of balance. 

He, “Blush” Carber, so nicknamed by his classmates at the 
Academy, he, Edward G. Carber—number twenty-two on the 
list of lieutenants of the United States navy and known as 


the most bashful man in the service—standing on the Greer 
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porch at 11.30 p. m., after outstaying 
all other suitors, had, for the eighth 
time in his campaign of cheerful, stam- 
mering persistence, stuttered out another 
proposal of marriage to Helen. She had 
listened philosophically ; she had laughed 
at him; and then, with a flash of some- 
thing dazzling and incomprehensible in 
her eyes, she had said: 

“Blush, if the 7akaloosa wins the tar- 
get trophy I’ll marry you!” 

That was all. Even as she spoke her 
finger was touching the electric button. 
Before he found a word she had closed 
the door and he was standing in dark- 
ness, with barely enough time to catch 
the midnight launch back to his ship, 
due to sail in the morning—for the test 
of her career and his. 

If the Zakaloosa should win! Win? 
Why, the suggestion that any such ambi- 
tion fluttered in the heart of any of her 
gunners would have drawn a grin from 
every wardroom of the fleet and vivid 
satire from every forecastle. It was out 
of the question. The Takaloosa’s only 
hope was to retrieve herself by degrees. 

As majestic in the parade dress of 
reviews as any of her sisters, of material 
as sound, of construction as improved, 
scientific and careful, some unkind star 
had guided her bow onto sandbars and 
made her make a snake’s trail in manceu- 
vres ; and some witch had filmed the eyes 
of her gun-pointers and raised havoc by 
flarebacks in her turrets. 

Official boards, having added fresh 
lines of thought to their foreheads, broke 
into pages of print, which read wisely 
and told nothing. Her crowning shame 
came at her previous battle practice, 
when—tell it not except in naval annals, 
lest it reach foreign ears !—she never hit 
the target once, thus bringing the aver- 
age score of seventy per-cent. down to 
sixty. 

“Make a collier of her! No, she’s too 
slow! Tie her up till the barge canal is 
finished !”” shouted the crews of her sister 
ships as she ran by from the range to 
anchor. 

“You go to the hot place!” yelled back 
the crew of the Takaloosa, ugly and 
rasped and unbeaten in heart. “The 
Takky’s too big for your tiddle-de-winks 
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peace game. Give her a real battle and 
she’d sink the bunch of you! You’re say- 
ing from the deck what you don’t dare 
say ashore, you song-and-dance come- 
dians, and you know it! Go burn! Go 
stew !” 

For the men of the 7akaloosa loved 
her and believed in her. She had the 
charm of uncertainty, of splendid femi- 
ninity, which makes the latest complex 
leviathan more of a she than Nelson’s 
Victory. In the streets of port towns, to 
take her name in vain in presence of a 
Takaloosa cap-band meant a fight. Her 
very errancy had mothered the spirit of 
fighting solidarity in the men who 
walked her decks—way down to the 
stokehole. 

“We'll transfer every man Jack on 
board!” growled the Navy Department, 
on hearing the news. 

In answer, rage burned under a thou- 
sand blue jackets. The Takaloosa was 
theirs, and theirs the inalienable right to 
break her hoodoo. Her Captain, Brain- 
erd, who had aged five years in one, 
hurried to Washington, where he tried to 
bore a hole in a departmental desk with 
his fist while he spoke for all. 

“If I had to go into action, I’d rather 
have her than any two in the fleet,”’ he 
said. “You have no right to deny us an- 
other chance. I want no changes. We'll 
make good with her yet—yes, by” (good 
strong sailorman’s language) “we will !”’ 

“Very well,” answered the lord-on- 
high behind the desk. “And if you flunk 
again !—well—” 

“Well—” Brainerd knew that he 
would never have another command. 

But one change in official personnel 
was necessary, on the surgeon’s advice, 
lest the old ordinance officer were to go 
mad; and Carber came in his place. 

“T depend on you,” the Captain told 
him. “I rely on your cool head, your eye, 
your knowledge. We can do the rest ; but 
if you fail, we all fail.” 

Coupled with Carber’s specialty of 
bashfulness was a strange gift. He was 
a born “spotter,” who could tell when a 
shell was midway in its flight whether it 
would hit the target, six thousand yards 
away, or not ; he could name a range with 
an accuracy which was startling. But 
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Blush saw little of the outside world. 
He was one of the monks of shipboard 
who live in perpetual adoration of the 
guns. Six months of the strain had told 
on him. Under the calm exterior of his 
cheery confidence, the man who lost his 
presence of mind before women, and 
never under fire, was feeling the twinges 
of a nervous system hitherto unrecog- 
nized. 

As the speeding launch took him 
“home’’—the only “home’’ he had—that 
night, the shadow of the Takaloosa’s 
hulk, bulking larger to the eye, had 
the lowering impressiveness of some gi- 
gantic phantom of his own fate. Cut 
clear in the moonlight was the mast from 
which he was to direct the fire of her 
guns in her five minutes’ ordeal. Equally 
clear to him was the thought that the 
Takaloosa’s score was now bound-up, 
through some psychologic marvel, with 
the puzzling and daring whim of Helen 
Greer. 

“T have everything to win,” he 
thought ; and he was a man in a dream 
when he threw himself on his bunk and 
fell asleep. 

When he awoke the sand of the Cape 
was already marching past the porthole, 
and he still had the dull ache in the back 
of his head which had bothered him for 
more than a week. He was reminded of 
the ache, in intervals when he had time 
to think of himself in the succeeding 
days, while the Zakaloosa waited her 
turn at the range, and with demoralizing 
consistency maintained her reputation for 
breakdowns of complicated turret-gear. 
Gun crews laughing in practical-me- 
chanics’ grins at superstition, became 
butter-fingered and butter-witted when- 
ever the watch was held on them as 
they tried to improve their speed at drill. 
Still they swore that nothing should 
shake their nerves. 

Blush’s face, as he passed in review all 
the detail of his batteries, was an un- 
changing mask of victory ; and there was 
the grimness of reality about the way the 
Takaloosa cleared decks for action. 

Every last nut and screw fast, every 
last detail which recurred to the sensi- 
tive mind of the expert finally attended 
to, Blush went to his room the night be- 
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fore practice, knowing what the Zaka- 
loosa ought to do, and yet, in his inner 
consciousness, uncertain what she might 
do. And more than a ship’s fatality of 
character was now working in his brain. 

Surely and definitely he was seeing 
that bargain with Helen Greer in a new 
light. Now, he asked himself if the 
mighty stake were worth the candle. 
Helen’s promise was sheerest nonsense. 
She knew that the Taka/oosa could not 
win. She had been playing with a con- 
ceit of which he was the victim. That first 
impulse, wildly counted an inspiration 
for success, became almost an excuse for 
defeat to a reasoning perverted by over- 
work, as he lay threshing on his bunk, 
with a prickle running through his whole 
body and darting wedges of pain in his 
temples. 

“T never felt this way before,” he told 
himself. “It seems an unusually warm 
night’”—when the night was in fact un- 
usually cool. “I’ll try reading.” 

As he drew in his hand from turning 
on the electric light it seemed unsteady. 
He extended his arm and found that, for 
the first time in his life, he could not 
hold it still. It would tremble in spite of 
stern reprimands, and this was an alarm- 
ing discovery. 

“What is the matter with me? What is 
the matter with this ship? And every- 
thing depends on my nerve to-morrow! 
What—what I need is sleep ;”’ which he 
kept repeating with a bell-buoy regu- 
larity of warning. 

The heavy rumble of the anchor chains 
awakened him out of a stupor in the 
morning. As he stepped out of bed he 
staggered and saved himself from fall- 
ing only by grasping the water valve, the 
only object he saw in the room in this 
dizzy second. A shower, and afterward a 
cup of coffee in the wardroom silence of 
ashy and determined faces, freshened 
him. Oh, yes, he was all right, he thought, 
as he ascended the ladders to the super- 
structure. 

“And I’ve settled one thing,” he con- 
cluded, “I’m going to spot for the Taka- 
loosa’s sake—not for any girl who would 
offer her love as a stake, like a box of 
gloves or a pound of candy. If we should 
win—if we should /—I’ll wire her, ‘Bar- 























gain’s off. Joke’s on you!’ Yes, I will. I have some self-re- 
spect.” 

By this time, starting with the majestic deliberation of her 
weight, the Zakaloosa was well under way, drawing out of 
the line of her sisters of the fleet, who formed the court of 
her trial and the spectators who were to jeer if she failed. 

His hands clasping the rail, his face drawn and hard, with 
no sign of emotion except a nervous flicker in his cheeks, the 
Captain was in his place on the forward bridge. 

“We start well. It’s a beautifully clear morning,” he said, 
when Blush reported to him. 

“Yes, sir,’ Blush answered. 

Others had also said that it was clear. Blush’s own im- 
pression was that it was hazy. He rubbed his eyes and his 
impression did not change. For example, how far away was 
the Wachusett? he asked himself. The distance varied from 
two thousand to four thousand yards, with the variation of 
the knocking throbs in his head; and he was making the 
same terrible discovery about his vision that he had about 
his hand, when a sailor came forward with a wireless mes- 

— sage, which he 
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} WU WILKE thrust into his 
pocket unopened. 
It was no time 
for him to be 








reading tele- 
grams. 

“Battle prac- 
tice is worse than 
battle,” the Cap- 
tain said ab- 
sently, as if 
speech relieved 
the tension. “In 
battle, if beaten 
you go down. In 
battle practice 
you must live 
with your score.” 

“We'll make 
sixty, at least,” 
returned Blush, 
marveling at the 
even strength of 
his own voice in 
his ears. It was 
as if another self, 
projected out of 















































































his feverish body and brain, were 
speaking—a self that was only a 
voice for a lie. 

A thing of steady power, seem- 
ingly irresistible, her decks cleared 
for action, the Takaloosa steamed 
toward the range, with no sound 


except the whirr of her dynamos, | 


the throb-of her engines, the cut 
of the water at her bow and the 
thirring beat of bubbles behind 
her screw. Soon the bugle called 
the crews to their quarters, and no 
one out of the thousand souls 
aboard was visible except on the 
bridge. Every human nerve was 
taut with expectancy; every nerve, 
human and steel, tuned to fighting 
pitch. 

Blush was overcome with a feel- 
ing of unexplainable, demoraliz- 
ing incapability. One moment the 
distant target, to which every sec- 
ond brought the Takaloosa palpa- 
bly nearer, seemed the size of a 
postage stamp; the next, of a 
blanket ; and then, with a start, he 
saw the red flag of the buoy, which 
marked the point where firing 
would begin, only a thousand yards 
ahead, directly in line with the 
bow. 

“Well, Mr. Carber, isn’t it about 
time for you to climb?” asked the 
Captain, nodding aloft to the 
bird-cage mast where, in modern 
battle, one man’s eyes must be the 
eyes for all the guns in their ar- 
mored caves. If he names the 
range false, the great shells are as 
harmless as ship’s biscuits tossed 
from the galley. 

Blush did not seem to hear the 
Captain, but stood stock-still, gaz- 
ing out at sea. 

“I’m out of it! I'll fluke! For 
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the sake of the ship someone will have to 
take my place!” 

The words were at his tongue’s end, 
but the instinct of his calling would not 
give them speech. Such a confession at 
that time was like cowardice under fire. 
It made him worse than unworthy of his 
commission ; and the time had passed for 
any change. The Jakaloosa might not 
ask for delay. She must fire now. Was not 
this battle practice under the rules of 
war? 

“Well, 
sharply. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Blush. “I don’t 
like to go up till the last moment. I get 
stale if I follow the target too long on 
the approach”—a poor excuse and a new 
theory which he had never thought of 
before. ‘“‘Now I’m off,” he added; and, 
to his surprise, his voice was still that of 
the other self. 

“And, mind,” the Captain spoke again 
on impulse, facing half ’round, “mind, 
we mustn’t try anything sensational—not 
to win, but steady, true, sure—to make a 
good score. It is up to you. I am a—pas- 
senger,” and his lips closed on his teeth 
in chalky lines. 

“Yes, sir,” came the automatic answer 
of the other self, while the words, heard 
distantly, made no lodgment in eddy- 
stirred brain cells as, mechanically, 
Blush began the ascent of the mast, with 
legs numb and uncertain. Halfway up he 
paused. The silence was like that of a 
great cloud’s movement. Below lay the 
long form of the ship curving to bow and 
stern in its bed of blue, with its ribs of 
guns and massive super-structure—the 
outer shell of all that witchery of the last 
word in mechanism. He, the mind and 
master, wondered if he were not going to 
fall. If so, he would strike, he calcu- 
lated, on the eight-inch turret — and 
wouldn’t the umpires give the Takky an- 
other trial on such an excuse? 

“No, they wouldn’t!” He laughed 
aloud, wildly. 

And where was that target? Could he 
see it? He looked over his shoulder into 
a mist that seemed hotter than his tem- 
ples. Was he going blind? But he must 
go on, even as the ship must. He was a 
part of her, machine driven. With his 


Carber!” said the Captain, 
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hand on the last round he paused again. 
What next? What to do and how? He 
must find the range with the range-finder 
plus the infinite judgment of the trained 
eye, and he must fire some trial shots 
to assure himself of his accuracy, and 
then— 

“My God!” he thought, “I’m rehears- 
ing this thing that I know by heart as if 
I had just learned it out of a book be- 
hind the scenes. But I’m all right! Now 
for it!” 

He sprang on the platform and there, 
a hundred-and-fifty feet above the water, 
he swayed drunkenly and steadied him- 
self by grasping the rail. Now, he must 
do that thing, overpowering instinct 
warned him. He must, or he would shame 
his ship forever. And the battery of tubes 
and buttons at his elbow? Of course they 
connected with the turrets, the bridge 
and the engines. Mechanically he picked 
up the range-finder. As he looked in the 
direction where he thought the target 
ought to be, something snapped in his 
head, and that something had wiped the 
glass of his vision crystal clear! 

Now he was master, indeed. The tubes 
and buttons were the keys, and the le- 
viathan was the instrument on which he 
would play—a tune that would reach the 
ears of the world. 

He had gone stark mad. So he was not 
surprised at what he saw. The hoodoo 
had her ordnance officer’s wish. She was 
to be tried in a real battle—real to him 
in the overwhelming culmination of his 
training, centered on the moment to- 
ward which he lived as the servant of the 
nation. It cooled and electrified him, 
with the alchemy of great responsibility. 

“Yes, we get the flagship. We get the 
Terragona!”’ he said, in soft exultation. 

Behind him, grim, naked, gray, in cas- 
tellated defiance, but with their brilliant 
battle pennants streaming in carnival 
bravery, were the ships of our fleet, and 
across the morning sapphire of the sea- 
lane between the two lines lay the ships 
of the enemy. 

The Terragona belonged to the na- 
tion which was the most probable enemy 
of the day in wardroom talk; for always 
the navy has in mind some concrete and 
existing opponent, whose guns and whose 
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ships are studied and compared with 
ours. No subterfuge could conceal the 
distinguishing features of his antagonist 
to Blush’s eye in its exaltation of delu- 
sion. Their course at a slight angle off 
the parallel, the enemy was closing in, 
ready to fire, if fired on, but seeking a 
closer range; while Blush’s teaching was 
to get the first salvo in at the limit of 
range, in the belief that ten minutes’ 
rapid fire with modern accuracy would 
finish the work. Yes, in ten minutes all a 
nation’s naval strength would be shat- 
tered, or her fortunes fluttering high at 
the masthead of victory. 

“We must not let them have the start!” 
he thought. “It’s seventy-six hundred 
yards—I know it is, exactly. I'll give her 
a salvo now, without waiting on a trial 
shot”’—and with his finger’s ends he 
spoke through the ship’s wires to the 
guns, whose crews were as runners bent 
to the pistol’s signal. Like the answer of 
a discharge of dynamite of volcanic 
power to an electric fuse, came the crash- 
ing blast of a broadside in response. 

“No trial shot! A salvo to start with 
gasped the Captain, helpless. 

Blush, as unconscious of him as if he 
were a Thibetan Lama at a prayer-wheel, 
was watching the flight of his challeng- 
ers; and when the black, curving streaks 
were at the top of their parabola, he 
knew that they would be hits. 

“Seventy-six hundred is right and 
we've the weather gauge. The wind is 
taking the powder gases away,” he 
thought. “We can put them in, in a 
stream.” 

Scarcely had the clouds of smoke from 
bursting shells risen over the 7'erragona 
when a second salvo was on its way. 

“Now, back at us!” Blush thought, 
incidentally. ‘“Those were overhead”— 
as a roar passed by—‘and those are 
short’—as he saw waterspouts a hun- 
dred yards away. “And some hits, too. 
But a// ours are hits. Yes, we’ve got them 
going!” he called down the tubes. “Sev- 
enty-six hundred is just right, and” (to 
the navigator) “hold her course steady 
on the degree you have her!” 

This real battle was just as he had 
pictured it in all his hypotheses, and it 
was easy ; it was pie; it was glorious. 


? 
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“That’s in my department!” he ex- 
claimed, as the mast was struck. It vi- 
brated with the shock without falling. 
Yes, that was decidedly in his depart- 
ment. It concerned his wires. With a 
heart-leap of anxiety he tested them and 
found all intact. Of the explosions a 
hundred feet below him he was scarcely 
conscious. They concerned other officers. 
But he knew the Zakaloosa could have 
suffered little damage, because all her 
turrets were still in action. 

“Their fire is dying down—their aim’s 
getting worse,” he thought, “and good 
reason, too!” he cried, as a gust of wind 
blew away the pall which enveloped the 
Terragona and Blush saw her fire-control 
mast fall across her deck, as a tree falls 
under the last stroke of the axe. Another 
salvo hid her for a second, and when she 
emerged, down by the stern and her guns 
silent, she was junk, calling for mercy 
from her enemy, which was instantly 
granted. 

“Didn't I say we would do it in a real 
battle? The TJakaloosa’s equal never 
came off the ways!’ Blush shouted in 
triumph to the world at large as he went 
down the mast with boyish agility, while 
officers and crew came streaming aloft 
from their places. 

“Why did you stop? You had forty- 
five seconds yet!’ he heard the Captain 
asking, in a voice so distant to him that 
it was scarcely recognizable. 

‘Because they surrendered! Think of 
those poor devils in that wreck! Haven't 
they suffered enough?” he answered an- 
grily; and in a complete reaction from 
his supernatural strength, he leaned 
against the forward turret for support. 
The faces pressing close were indistinct ; 
the explanations a gasoline engine’s hum. 
He could not tell whether they were 
cheering or demanding an explanation. 

“Hadn't they suffered enough, Cap- 
tain?” he repeated, groggily. 

The doctor, an hour later, had diag- 
nosed the case as brain-fever. 


The next that Blush knew in any nor- 
mal state of existence, a fog grew into 
the walls of the sick-bay, out of which 
two round points of white resolved 
themselves and these eventually became 
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the balls on the foot-posts of a bed. Then 
other details, including a hospital or- 
derly, developed rapidly. 

“Let’s see—what was the last station 
before I went to sleep?” he asked. 

“That’s all right,” said the orderly 
softly. “Never you mind.” 

“Yes, I know. I couldn’t find the tar- 
get—and something snapped in my head 
—and what followed then?” 

He closed his eyes and in vain tried to 
remember. Had he put the climax to the 
Takaloosa’s career with a madman’s 
folly? 

“Here, orderly, give it to me straight 
—the whole story!’ he demanded. 

But the orderly had gone for the Cap- 
tain, who came as soon as he could travel 
from his cabin to the sick-bay. He was 
radiant. 

“T reported to the Admiral what you 
reported to me,” said Brainerd. “I told 
him that you stopped firing because the 
other fellows had surrendered. It tickled 
him down to the ground.” 

“But—lI want the truth!” cried Blush, 
rising from his pillow, fearing a trick 
to lull the mind of the invalid. “Did we 
score? Did we fire at all? I must know!” 

“Score!” answered that happy Cap- 
tain. “Score! You beat the target into the 
sea with the first salvo and then kept 
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right on beating the spot where it was in 
a way to make the North Atlantic black 
and blue for months to come. They gave 
us ninety.” 

“For heaven’s sake!’ gasped Blush, 
sinking back on his pillow. ‘Wasn't it 
wonderful!’ he added, faintly. ‘But 
here!” he exclaimed, rising on his elbow 
in a fresh impulse; “we didn’t win the 
pennant, did we?” 

“Of course !”” 

“The devil!” declared Blush. 

Would he keep that bargain? he asked 
himself. Would he sell his precious love 
on a bet or for a jest? No! 

“There are a lot of letters for you,” 
continued the Captain, handing a bundle 
to Blush. “And here’s a wireless on top. 
A mess attendant found it in your pocket 
when he was pressing your blouse.” 

“Oh, yes, that’s the one I got just be- 
fore—before the battle,’’ Blush recalled ; 
and he opened it to read a message signed 
by an “H.” which told nothing to others 
and much to him. 

“What has battle practice to do with 
our affairs, anyway?” were the words of 
Helen’s message. “No matter if you make 
zero, I will. I’ve always really meant to. 
Good luck!” 

“Yes, it was wonderful !”’ mused Blush, 
color mounting to his pale cheeks. 


Votes for Women 


BY LEO LEBOWICH 


T the clang of the fire-drill gong 

the men of Class “Russian IV.” had 
gone clattering down the stone stair- 
way, leaving Mechel Rabinowitz, Mr. 
Thorpe’s faithful Friday and custodian 
of the books and pens, to clear away the 
wreckage of a hasty departure. Mr. 
Thorpe had seen his class safely to the 
street, and- had returned, panting, to 
mark the attendance register. Big, 
blonde, bantering Johnstone, who taught 
the corresponding grade of adult Ger- 
mans on the floor above, poked his head 
in at the door of the room. 


“Come on, Thorpe,” he cried merrily, 
“want to be cremated? Whew!” he ad- 
ded, sniffing, ‘‘a real fire would do some 
good here. You certainly are crescendo 
on the bouquet this evening!” 

Thorpe looked up and frowned. 

“See anything wrong with the acous- 
tics?” he asked petulantly, indicating 
the windows, wide-open to the night air. 
“I don’t wonder, though,” he continued 
in a pleasanter tone, “with the subtle, 
harmonizing effect of twenty-five of my 
regulars out of the tone-scheme, among 
them four painters and _half-a-dozen 
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plumbers, not to mention several fish- 
peddlers—’”’ 

“You don’t mean to tell me they are 
deserting ?”’ put in Johnstone. “You had 
them sitting on the window-sills a 
month ago.” 

“Yes, they’re deserting, as rats from a 
sinking ship ; I can’t account for it. You 
needn’t wait for me to-night. I’m going 
to write each one of the absentees an ul- 
timatum to the effect that his name will 
be scratched from the register unless he 
reports before the end of the week.” 

When Johnstone had closed the door, 
Thorpe dismissed Mechel so abruptly 
that the latter forgot his usual elaborate 
good-night. In the silence of the deserted 
class-room the teacher fell to self-exam- 
ination, wondering whether or not the 
marked decrease in the attendance of his 
class might be charged to himself. The 
Board of Education, with an eye for ad- 
ministration only, dependent upon bulky 
attendance figures for future appropria- 
tions, viewed such a condition with 
raised eyebrows and chilly sympathy ; 
the night-school teacher who did not 
hold his class had not produced “re- 
sults.”’ 

A month before “Russian IV.,” as the 
“Citizen’s Papers” class, had bulged 
with a popularity commensurate with 
the burning desire of its members for 
the official documents bearing the big 
red seal of the United States District 
Court. The coveted distinction of mem- 
bership in the class was open only to 
those who had gained some mastery of 
English in the lower grades, and the 
rapid and sudden falling-off in attend- 
ance seemed inexplicable. It was irk- 
some, too, to see the empty benches be- 
fore him; the grimy, sweating, eager 
horde that had packed his room to suf- 
focation had been an inspiration. They 
had made him conscious of the larger as- 
pect of the toilsome work; had made 
him feel that here was the real crucible 
in which the slag of Europe was being 
reduced to American citizenship. 

Thorpe’s peevishness mounted, on the 
following evening, when five more regu- 
lar members of the class failed to ap- 
pear. 

“T’ll give them another day to re- 
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turn,” he growled to Johnstone, as they 
rode home together, ‘and if they’re not 
present at the first gong, I’ll discharge 
the whole crew, come what may.” 

“Patience, my boy,” counseled John- 
stone, “they may be working late hours, 
or a new moving-picture theatre may 
have opened in the neighborhood.” 

“Johnstone,” said Thorpe icily, “your 
brilliance maketh the night bright as 
noonday. Why should my class be the 
only one affected? I tell you,” he pur- 
sued hotly, “I’m sick of it. They’re un- 
grateful. Why, not one of them deigned 
to answer my card. It shows lack of ap- 
preciation—” 

“Hold, you’re wrong there,” inter- 
rupted Johnstone. “Didn’t my class 
present me last Christmas with as mag- 
nificent a lady’s toilet outfit as could be 
purchased on Grand Street?” 

“Hang it, Johnstone, be serious,” 
cried Thorpe. ‘There’s a deeper signifi- 
cance to this. We take the brow-beaten 
refugees from a benighted empire, wrap 
them in the star-spangled banner of lib- 
erty, teach them free, civilize them. Has 
it ever occurred to you that in our des- 


perate eagerness to shower our blessings 


upon them we fail even to hint that 
something in return may be expected, 
that privileges imply obligations? The 
essence of good citizenship is the sense 
of duty; shall we let them take what we 
offer, and go their way—among us, but 
not of us?” 

“Oh, don’t take on so,” said John- 
stone languidly, ‘“‘just because a few for- 
eigners have not observed the amenities 
of correspondence. Besides, I believe I 
know why your room is being shunned as 
a pestilence.” 

“Well, why in thunder haven’t you 
told me?” snapped Thorpe excitedly. 

“Because,” returned the other, tantal- 
izingly genial, “up to the present moment 
you have been monopolizing the conver- 
sation; and, further, I didn’t come into 
possession of my information until this 
evening. Now, here’s the tale, if your 
excited nerves can stand it: It appears 
that you are up against a mutiny, to use 
the vernacular. The men of ‘Russian 
IV.’ refuse to drink from the same foun- 
tain of learning with one Ivan George 
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Poupoft, familiarly known as ‘Count’ 
Poupoff, late and somewhat precipi- 
tately from Kishineff, Russia, where he 
held the position of assistant to the Pre- 
fect of Police. In that capacity, during 
the recent blood-baths, he did yeoman 
service in exterminating the relatives 
and friends of his present class-mates. 
Puffed, maybe, with the commendations 
heaped upon him by a grateful govern- 
ment, he later sought to extend the 
sphere of his efforts to his personal ene- 
mies, with the result that one day he had 
very suddenly to emigrate to America, 
with not even enough time to kiss his 
faithful wife good-by—a little omission 
not uncommon, however, with those of 
his ilk.” 

“How came you, may I ask, by this 
gripping yarn?” asked Thorpe meekly. 

“Well, your erstwhile police official is 
now engaged in the lucrative, but hardly 
less villainous, business of extracting tips 
from those who dine at the Petersburg 
Café over on Houston Street ; and Hein- 
rich Heine Heller, monitor of my book- 
closet, is employed at the same place. 
The Count has evidently been made to 
feel that he is persona non grata, and to- 
day he unburdened himself to Heller— 
said they had been chasing him home 
every night for a week.” 

“But, my dear fellow,” asked Thorpe 
impatiently, “will you be so good as to 
tell me why they haven’t breathed a sy!- 
lable to me about the whole affair? Pou- 
poff was admitted more than a month 
ago. Besides, why don’t they answer my 
cards?” 

“T thought you understood these peo- 
ple, Thorpe. ‘Complain’ isn’t in their 
lexicon; authority they cringe from. I 
once saw a brutal policeman prostrate 
one of them, a peddler, with a blow from 
his club, and then kick his basket into 
the street, and the only thought of the 
poor dazed wretch was to recover his 
scattered wares.” 

Thorpe grudgingly accepted John- 
stone’s explanation, though his predilec- 
tion was to believe that the men were 
indifferent—they had grown tired of the 
weary grind as the term drew near its 
close. That such was far from being the 
state of affairs a glance at that very mo- 
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ment into the establishment of Borech 
Rubin, on Grand Street, might have re- 
vealed. 

At Rubin’s one may sip from a tum- 
bler that fragrant, steaming beverage 
which cheers without inebriating—the 
while volubility reigns and imagination 
soars. Here were congregated a baker’s 
dozen of the truant members of “Russian 
IV.,” and all were giving a respectful 
ear to Kalman Moschkowitz. To borrow 
a phrase from Hawthorne, Kalman was 
a work of Nature in her mood of ma- 
jestic playfulness. He was big, as prize 
pumpkins at country fairs are big; his 
hands protruded from scanty sleeves like 
two red sides of beef, and the reverberant 
quality of his voice matched the rumble 
of bowling-balls. 

“How can you make it a rev’looshun,” 
he was asking his auditors, “w’en you 
don’t tell nobody ?” 

Sam Dorfman ventured an interrup- 
tion. 

“Kalman, we aint now in Kishineff. 
Say, better, a strike.” 

“Wot I care for a name?” grunted 
Kalman, transfixing his critic with a 
look. “De only t’ing wot I know it is 
dot on account of dis chazar Poupoff, we 
don’t go already four veeks in de night- 
school, and de titcher don’t know is we 
dead or maybe moved to Brooklyn. Dis 
morning comes it by me a pustel card 
from Mr. T’orp.” 

Here Kalman drew the teacher’s card 
from his pocket with the bored air of a 
busy secretary scanning the morning 
mail; simultaneously the others pro- 
duced the ones they had received. The 
teacher’s message was direct, simple, in- 
cisive; as Kalman read it to them pon- 
derously, its purport sank heavily into 
their minds. The sinister prospect of be- 
ing shut out of night-school and the 
consequent loss of their Certificates of 
Merit were not pleasant to contemplate. 
Sam Dorfman put the situation to them 
succinctly. 

“We gone makin’ it a strike, and Mr. 
T’orp he makin’ it a Jockout.” 

“A fine business!’ wailed Yankel Ka- 
detsky, “in July I must go by de Court 
to take de papers, and we don’t learn 
more as de Premble of de Constooshun. 




















Say, Kalman, s’pose de Jorge gone ask- 
in’ it an answer like dis: ‘Who put in 
de Constooshun de ladies can no have it 
de priv’lege to voot?’? You will can to 
know ?” 

The possibility of this poser being 
propounded by the District Court Judge 
when they should make application for 
citizen’s papers was discomfiting 
enough, but the question had the addi- 
tional effect of revealing to each one his 
uncertain preparedness for what had 
been painted a trying ordeal by those 
who had returned triumphant from the 
Court’s perfunctory examination. 

“We aint talkin’ now of zivics,” said 
Kalman, “de whole t’ing wot I askin’ it 
now is: We shall go back by night- 
school, or wot we shall do?” 

“Well,” said Sam Dorfman, “how 
will be, maybe, we should send a delicate 
by de titcher? Kalman is got right. Mr. 
T’orp, wot he know why we don’t come 
by school? We vill send it a delicate ; de 
delicate will make it wit’ de titcher a 
confrenz ; he will ask de titcher he should 
make it a t’row-out wit’ Poupoff; den 
will we know where we sit.” 

Sam’s suggestion found instant and en- 
thusiastic favor, and he and Moschkowitz 
were constituted a committee with plen- 
ary powers to treat with Mr. Thorpe. 
The following evening a score of the mu- 
tineers met at Rubin’s, and at about the 
time they deemed the session would be 
dismissed they repaired to the school 
building in a body. Kalman and Sam 
were sent upstairs on their diplomatic 
mission, while the others awaited the re- 
sult of the interview in the playground 
downstairs. 

That interview was prefaced by a dra- 
matic tableau which might have devel- 
oped into something more acute had it 
not been for the presence of Mr. Thorpe. 
As the pair of ministers sheepishly en- 
tered the room they came face to face 
with the “Count,” just taking his leave. 
For a moment, as huge, gangling Kal- 
man towered menacingly over dapper 
little Poupoff, they presented a pretty 
contrast-— the former, flannel-shirted, 


hairv, red-faced; the latter, buried in a 
broadcloth overcoat with an Astrakhan 
collar, his aristocratic pallor accentuated 
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by a raven pompadour and full jet mus- 
tache, Nervously, Poupoff removed his 
black-rimmed pince-nez; and then re- 
covering his self-possession, he bowed 
profoundly and passed out. ‘ 

The committee found their teacher in 
anything but an amiable mood. Poupoff 
had just concluded an heroic recital of 
the persecution he had suffered since his 
admission into the school, and had re- 
gretfully begged Mr. Therpe to transfer 
him to another class. This Mr. Thorpe 
had indignantly refused to do, declaring 
that the school was not catering to the 
whims of a few impertinent members of 
the class, and that if they objected to 
Poupoff’s presence, they knew what they 
could do. Hence Kalman’s carefully pre- 
pared speech remained unspoken. 

“Ah, good evening,” began Mr. 
Thorpe cuttingly ; ‘glad to see you after 
so long an absence. Been sick ?” 

Kalman found himself mentally 
floundering through the language for an 
excuse for his absence. He had not pre- 
pared himself for an abrupt question 
calling for a brief answer; rather had it 
been his intention to lead nicely and elab- 
orately up to the purpose of his visit. 

“Not sick—not sick—not sick,” he 
temporized helplessly. 

“Not sick,” echoed Mr. Thorpe tartly, 
putting the burden of continuing the con- 
versation on Kalman. The latter looked 
hopelessly at Sam for relief. 

“We aint sick,” chirped Sam gaily, 
and Kalman could have crushed him. 

‘‘Not sick,” repeated the teacher dryly. 

Drops of perspiration began to glisten 
on Kalman’s forehead, and his chest 
heaved mightily. There was an over- 
powering silence, then Kalman’s voice 
broke out raspingly. 

“Mr. T’orp, we gone come back by 
school to-morrow night!” 

Sam stared at him stupidly. Kalman 
moistened his lips. 

“So glad you gave me advance no- 
tice,” replied Mr. Thorpe coldly ; “every- 
thing will be in readiness for your com- 
ing. 

Kalman agonizingly forced a grin. 

“Good-night,” he whispered finally, 
and made for tite door, followed closely 
by Sam, They sat down on the stone 
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stairs to recover their wilted spirits and 
to discuss what it were best to tell the 
others. 

“You make it a fine mix-up,” re- 
proached Sam. 

“Sam, shirrop!”’ said Kalman threat- 
eningly. 

“Well, wot kind for an answer you 
gone tell ?”’ questioned Sam gloomily. 

Kalman was silent for a minute, then: 

“Leave it to me,” he declared with a 
sudden return of assurance. 

Having burned all his bridges behind 
him, Kalman was not one to stop at des- 
perate measures to defend his course of 
action. So he lied blusteringly and braz- 
enly to his fellows: his conference with 
Mr. Thorpe had been short but effective. 
Immediately upon his statement of the 
case to the teacher, Mr. Thorpe had de- 
clared that such a scoundrel as Poupoff 
would not remain another day in the 
school; he would see to it himself that 
he was banished forthwith. They could 
all return to their studies to-morrow 
evening. No, he did not care for their 
thanks. 

There was no need for Kalman’s fer- 
vent and oft-repeated prayer, during the 
following day, that “Count” Poupoff be 
suddenly seized with heart-failure be- 
fore night. Had Kalman known that his 
brazen falsehood was to be in line with 
subsequent developments, he might have 
been spared many nights of nerve-rack- 
ing suspense. 

He. had resolved to brazen out his 
bungling of the commission entrusted to 
him, and the resolution cost him a tor- 
turing punishment. The fact was, 
“Russian IV.” was not again to be graced 
with the presence of him of the suave 
manners and noble bearing. Following 
Mr. Thorpe’s refusal to take him out of 
the class, and the return of the truants 
the next evening, the “Count’s” contin- 
ued absence became conspicuous. 

“Perhaps you can put forward some 
melodramatic explanation of the latest 
chapter in the checkered career of our 
‘Count?’ said Thorpe to Johnstone one 
evening, a fortnight later. 

Johnstone did something he had been 
guilty of very few times within his mem- 
ory—he blushed a glowing crimson. 


Thorpe noted the change in color, and 
made haste to apologize. 

“No offense intended, old man,” he 
said with sincerity; “your story of Pou- 
poff did sound a bit weird to me, I’ll 
admit; and the way they all trooped 
meekly back made me laugh. But the fact 
that he is now absent does seem to bear 
you out. The plot thickens. What do you 
make of it?” 

Johnstone forced a laugh. 

“Well, Thorpe,” he said, “perhaps it’s 
better so. Whatever the fame of the 
house of Poupoff, and the glow of dis- 
tinction shed upon ‘Russian IV.’ by his 
genteel presence, remember that numer- 
ically he is only one. I hate to see you 
lose flesh over such petty matters. Look 
at me,” and he slapped a rotund waist- 
coat playfully. 

If Thorpe were disposed to allow the 
matter to get upon his nerves, the busy 
weeks that followed precluded it. With 
the school year drawing rapidly to a 
close, “Russian IV.” bustled feverishly 
with preparation for the annual com- 
mencement exercises. There were recita- 
tions to be studied, essays to be written, 
dramatizations to be rehearsed—and, 
finally, there was the great debate be- 
tween “Russian IV.” and “German 
IV.,” a novel feature of such academic 
occasions. 

The idea of holding a joint-debate 
with the other senior class had first 
budded in the mind of Yankel Kadetsky, 
who with a fine, discerning sense for the 
up-to-date, had suggested to Mr. Thorpe 
that the class throw down the forensic 
gauntlet to “German IV.” on the ques- 
tion of Woman Suffrage. The challenge 
of “Russian IV.” had been accepted 
with alacrity by Mr. Johnstone’s charges, 
and two debaters had been elected by 
each class, “Russian IV.” supporting the 
negative side of the question, “Resolved ; 
that the right of suffrage be granted to 
women.” 

Mr. Thorpe’s class placed its reputa- 
tion in the hands of Yankel Kadetsky 
and Kalman Moschkowitz, the former 
being selected for his recognized ability 
in argumentation and general knowledge 
of the subject of debate, and the latter, 
primarily for his powers of declamation, 











the chief virtue of which was accurately 
described by Mechel Rabinowitz in the 
words: “He is got it de voice for it.” 
Between the Scylla of Yankel’s potent 
logic and the Charybdis of Kalman’s 
sheer, dynamic eloquence, it was argued, 
no attacks of the enemy could penetrate. 

Many and earnest were the consulta- 
tions which the colleagues held, Yankel, 
as the brains of his side, having the vex- 
ing task of furnishing Kalman with a 
brief. 

“Explain it me vun t’ing,” asked Kal- 
man of Yankel as they sat in their seats 
a few minutes before the opening of the 
usual session, ‘wot is it—dot suffrage?” 

Yankel gazed despairingly at the other. 

“Now you come wit such answers! 
Tree veeks we gettin’ it ready for de de- 
bott, and a veek before you askin’ de 
name vot it mean!” 

“Well, I t’ought we is gone makin’ a 
debott ‘de ladies should no can to voot,’ 
and Mr. T’orp write it on de board de 
name is ‘Vimmen Suffrage.’ ” 

“Kalman,” said Yankel witheringly, 
“a head you got it like a horse—big ; and 
so much sense you got it too—like a 
horse.” 

“T heard it enough about mineself 
already,” said Kalman with heat; “an- 
swer me de meaning, if you got it such 
a smart !” 

“Tisten, Kalman, don’t got mad,” re- 
plied Yankel placatingly; “I explain 
you. W’en you got it in your mout’ a 
rotten toot’, and you drink on him a 
glass cold water, and he hurtin’ it a hull 
night long so you need a dentist shall 
come and give him a pull-out—dot you 
call it suffrage. W’en you aint got it de 
job, and you need money to pay de land- 
lor’, and you aint got nothin’ to buy to 
eat—again suffrage. Always w’en it hurts 
you, and w’en you need it somet’ing, you 
call him ‘suffrage.’ De same t’ing by de 
fine ladies: dey aint got better to do, so 
it hurts dem dey can’t have it de priv’- 
lege to voot. So dey begin to holler ‘vim- 
men suffrage’-—de vimmens is got suff- 
rage because dey can’t voot, and de mans 
should give it her to voot ; she shouldn’t 
have suffrage.” 

This illuminating explanation eased 
Moschkowitz’ choler, and, perplexity 
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banished, he set eagerly to work to com- 
plete the task of finding adequate phrase- 
ology for the list of arguments with 
which Yankel had supplied him. He 
flouted the suggestion that ‘he write out 
his presentation, as Yankel proposed to 
do. An uninterrupted torrent of lan- 
guage, boomed forth with sufficient deto- 
nation—if only it be a steady stream— 
that constituted effective oratory. Had he 
not been invariably able to shout down 
the loudest mouths at the meetings of 
the Kishineffer Young Men’s Benevolent, 
Sick Benefit, and Burial Association? 
Plan, logical arrangement, correctness of 
data, logical proof—these were for rhe- 
toricians; he knew his audiences—they 
demanded crushing power! 

Wherein Kalman’s theory, let it be 
remarked, made a fatal blunder; for 
while his art was warrantable on the 
score of its practicality in such verbal 
encounters as Kalman had been accus- 
tomed to, in the present instance, he left 
out of consideration the fact that the 
judges of the debate, not the audience, 
were the ones to be convinced. And, let 
it also be remarked, the judges of the 
debate were to be judges that would 
judge, with discrimination, with subtilty 
that would smile at hoarse bellowing, 
rather than be convinced by it. 

Mrs. Ryerson-Berkely, Mrs. Denham- 
Dodd, and Mr. J. Cuyler-Smith—that 
was the trinity of august names that 
adorned the programme as judges of the 
debate, themselves no mean representa- 
tives of the hyphenated tribe that, 
sheathed in armor of perfume, drives 
down-town to stand near—but not too 
near—and watch, and applaud patron- 
izingly, those who are doing the work of 
uplifting the “submerged tenth.” The 
Principal had invited them, being not 
averse to basking in the lime-light of 
the morning newspapers in such imposing 
company. 

Afterwards, when the whole thing was 
over, the thought came dismally to the 
Principal that it had been better if the 
Distinguished Visitors had not been in- 
vited to the exercises; or, at least, if he 
had only not enlarged so much, in the 
preliminary chatter, upon the docility of 
the men, the law-abiding spirit that pre- 
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vailed among them—though some of 
them had been incendiary members of 
dreadful secret societies, and leaders of 
violent, revolutionary mobs—and let 
them see for themselves how the discon- 
tented, oppressed sons of a dark empire 
were magically transformed into loyal— 
liberty-loving, it was true, but peaceful 
—citizens of our great Republic. 

And, perhaps, too, the Distinguished 
Visitors, as they sat on the platform, 
flanking the Principal, fanning them- 
selves energetically, and wasting a good 
deal more effort than was necessary in 
trying to appear unconscious of the scru- 
tiny of the mob—for your East-Sider 
is provokingly oblivious of the presence 
of royalty—perhaps they also may have 
felt that the game was hardly worth the 
candle. It was one of those warm even- 
ings following a sun-drenched late-April 
day, when the narrow, sweating streets 
of the Ghetto are overhung by a thick 
haze; and nearly a thousand sweltering 
admirers of the graduating classes, still 
clinging to heavy over-garments, were 
endeavoring to crowd themselves upon 
some three hundred camp-stools which 
had been planted in such vacant spaces 
in the large assembly-hall as were not 
already pre-empted by the regular 
benches of the night-school pupils. 

With successive adjustments of the 
restive masses at either side of the raised 
dais on which the functionaries sat, and 
in response to vigorous protests from 
those in the rear whose line of vision was 
obstructed, the uneven line of camp- 
stools advanced upon the platform, so 
that, when the Principal arose to an- 
nounce the opening number, his Prince 
\lbert coat brushed a bewigged matron 
at his knees, and Mrs. Ryerson-Berkeley 
was fumbling nervously at a smelling- 
salts bottle in her chatelaine bag. 

When the Scriptures had been read, 
and “America” had been sung—the 
swelling sopranos of the two women on 
the platform rising conspicuously above 
the profound, drawling basses of the 
men—the Principal arose to announce 
the piece de résistance of the evening. 

Then it was that at least fifty people 
on one side of that hall were shocked 
into numbness: for the Principal had 


announced that the affirmative side of 
the question would be supported—and, 
he doubted not, would be creditably sup- 
ported—by Heinrich Heine Heller, and 
George Ivan Poupoff! 

As the latter name rolled impressively 
from the Principal’s lips, there arose 
such a guttural chorus from that side 
of the hall where ‘Russian IV.” sat, that 
the Principal stared meaningly over at 
Mr. Thorpe, who was standing, perspir- 
ing, in the crowded aisle beside his ex- 
cited pupils. 

As for Thorpe, he was utterly uncon- 
scious of his superior’s eyes upon him, 
or of the babble around him; he was 
glaring savagely at the broad back of 
Johnstone at the other side of the room. 
Johnstone, tenderly mopping a damp 
forehead, was bending over, whispering 
final instructions in the ear of Heinrich 
Heine Heller, first speaker of the af- 
firmative side. Kalman Moschkowitz, 
shaved to the quick for the occasion, and 
miserable in a choking collar, answered 
the dozen importunate inquiries that were 
poured into his ears with a dumb shrug 
of the shoulders. 

Thorpe took an envelope from his 
pocket, scribbled fiercely on it for a 
moment, and with whispered instructions 
handed it to Mechel Rabinowitz. The 
latter pushed his way unceremoniously 
to the rear, ran down the stairway at 
that end, crossed the playground to the 
side stairway, and, ascending, appeared 
presently at the elbow of Mr. Johnstone. 
Johnstone took the note, wrote some- 
thing on the paper, and then smiled 
broadly across the room at Thorpe. 

When Thorpe had read Johnstone's 
reply, the terrible frown on his face 
broke, receded—and then he smiled back 
generously at Johnstone. In character- 
istic fashion Johnstone had written under 
Thorpe’s communication : 


O Brutus! A friend should bear a 
friend’s infirmities. I loved you, there- 
fore I betrayed you. 

Bill Shakespeare (revised). 

P. S—Didn’t I tell you I hated to 
see you lose flesh (and your class) on 
account of this duffer? He has been in 
“German IV.” the past six weeks. Was 
I to blame if they elected him to the de- 
bate? JOHNSTONE. 























Meanwhile, Heinrich Heine Heller 
was plowing his way through a flowery 
speech, bristling with sophomoric hyper- 
bole, the flowing quality of which, in 
sharp contrast with Heller’s usual pie- 
bald English, spoke well for the literary 
ability of Heinrich’s cousin in the high- 
school—and for Heinrich’s ability to 
memorize. 

Heller went to his seat amid a burst 
of applause that came chiefly from that 
side of the room where his classmates 
sat. Yankel Kadetsky followed, with 
what purported to be a presentation of 
the opposite side of the case. Yankel 
early lit upon a charm that coaxed the 
applause from both sides of the house. 

“Wimmen shall voot? Wimmen shall 
voot ?”’ he questioned rhetorically. “Who 
said it? I can’t say it. Mine friends, you 
dassent say it. We don’t know not’in’. 
But ask it vunce de man vot knows more 
as all de fine ladies and de politishers 
put in vun bundle. Wot he say? Mine 
friends, not vun vord. Not a half a vord. 
He don’t say it de ladies shall voot, he 
don’t say it not’in’ about it’—then with 
fine oratorical effect—“‘Oh, you vant to 
know it who is de gentleman—Kar] 
Marx!” 

Yankel allowed the storm of applause 
that greeted the mention of the name of 
the great socialist-philosopher to be re- 
peated at regular intervals throughout 
his discourse ; and, prompted by the din 
of approval, he drifted ramblingly into 
a rabid discussion of the economic posi- 
tion of the working-man, the starvation 
scale of wages, and similar topics, quot- 
ing abundantly, and not always with the 
greatest accuracy, from his favorite au- 
thor. 

“Count” Poupoff succeeded him on the 
platform. Arrayed in a borrowed even- 
ing suit which had grown glossy in ser- 
vice, removing and replacing his eye- 
glasses with affectation, his supercilious 
attitude soon palled on even his own 
supporters. In lofty language, he began 
by deploring that base lack of chivalry 
that would deny God’s fairest creatures 
equal rights with men. The silence that 
followed this arraignment—there had 
been a low murmur of whispering 
throughout the proceedings—was more 
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frigid than respectful; also, it was om- 
inous. Mrs. Denham-Dodd, captivated 
with his debonair manner, leaned over 
to remark to Mrs. Ryerson-Berkely how 
the mere sound of his voice had won 
attention. 

Poupoff launched rapidly into a close 
analysis of the physical, intellectual, 
moral and political aspects of the ques- 
tion. He smiled sardonically at his op- 
ponent’s arguments. The audience be- 
came uneasy. As he veered pompously 
into a perfervid eulogy of woman, that 
which had arisen as a low, rhythmic 
murmur among the men of “Russian 
IV.” gathered power, and swelled into 
a distinctly audible, rhythmic chorus, 
the recurrent theme of which was: 
“Chazar! Chazar!” ( Pig.) 

The Principal’s cheeks began to burn. 

“That’s their way of showing appro- 
val,” he whispered to the judges; ‘“cor- 
responds to the Italian’s ‘Bravo!’; only 
I'll have to ask them to desist until he’s 
through.” 

Fortunately, the “Count” concluded 
his address sooner than he had intended, 
and the Principal was not compelled to 
interrupt him. Then he sat down, amid 
scattering applause from his own side, 
and unmistakable hisses from the others. 
The Principal begged them to wait 
with their applause until the speakers 
had finished; and then Kalman Mosch- 
kowitz advanced to the attack, eagerly 
as a baying fox-hound, unleashed. 

“T aint sucha spoocher vot you just 
heard,” began Kalman heavily, “but I 
tink I got it some argerments vhy de 
ladies shall not voot. Maybe you vould 
like it to see your vife should stand on 
top of a truck makin’ spooches by ’lec- 
tion, and should come it a bummer and 
t’row on her rotten eggs. You vould like 
to see it? I vant my vife shall stand 
home by de house, and make it de sopper 
ven I come home from de shop. 

“Anoder t’ing: if you'll give it de 
vimmens to voot, vhy you shouldn’t give 
dem to be firemans, politzmans, and dek- 
teefs? A fine dekteef,” he cried deris- 
ively, “vould be a lady! Ven it comes on 
de floor a mouse, she’s jumpin’ on de 
tzeiling. Vere she jumpin’ it ven comes 
it a burglar?” 
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At this point, Mrs. Ryerson- Berkely 
hastily stuffed a dainty Renaissance 
handkerchief into her mouth, and bit a 
cruel gash in it. The Principal gripped 
the arms of his chair with moist hands, 
and tried to look pleasantly interested 
while apoplexy surged in his head. 

For four endless minutes of the five 
allotted him Kalman bellowed his rea- 
sons why the ballot should be withheld 
from the weaker sex. He roared his 
words, but ponderously, measuredly, as 
if to allow each shot to sink in before 
another was hurled. Suddenly, however, 
Kalman paused to draw a deep breath, 
and then his pace changed. The words 
came smoothly, rapidly—but the tense, 
stiff attitude of body, the long arms held 
closely at his side, the head cocked like 
that of a schoolboy declaiming, and the 
eyes glued to one spot on the ceiling, all 
proclaimed that Kalman was reciting 
something which he had memorized. If 
his previous efforts had had a distressing 
effect on the ladies who sat behind him, 
it was as nothing compared to the posi- 
tive agony inflicted by his peroration. 

“Suffering vimmen!”’ he thundered, 
“in dis day and age dere is no room for 
de voman vot can’t take her part in 
s'ciety, de home, school, church, or 
business. If you are dragging it out a 
miserable, feeble, ailing, good-for-not’in’ 
existence, you feel it dat you might as 
vell be dead and done for. And so vell 
you might in days gone-by. Den troubles 
such as yours meant it a livin’ deat’ or 
de knife, dat vas vorse; but now’’—and 
here Kalman’s voice might have drowned 
the roar of the surf—‘t’anks to dat 
vonderful home-remedy vich has relieved 
so many t’ousands of ladies in deir own 
homes, relief is yours for de askin’. It’s 
yours to accept or reject. Don’t say your 
case is hopeless. Listen vot says Mrs. T. 
Jones, of Peru, Indiana: ‘I feel like a 
new voman’—” 

But Kalman Moschkowitz was not to 
conclude the grateful testimonial of Mrs. 
Jones in behalf of Pike’s Painkilling 
Pills. Out in the spellbound, silent crowd 
to his left, five yards from the speaker, 
George Ivan Poupoff emitted an unre- 
strained, derisive cackle! Never did mor- 
tal man err so terribly. It halted Kalman. 


He directed one devouring look at the 
scorner, and then turning, yelled: 

“You hear it de gentleman how he 
laughin’? A fine gentleman! A gentleman 
vot makes it fine compelments on de 
ladies! Vell”—Kalman’s voice rent the 
hot atmosphere like the crack of doom 
—“if he is sucha fine gentleman, vhy he 
run avay, and left it his wife and chil- 
dern in Kishineff ?” 

As a whirling tornado, rising sud- 
denly, swoops down upon a peaceful 
village, so did a hundred loyal husbands 
and loving fathers rise from their seats 
and throw themselves at the trembling 
“Count.” Kalman leaped from the plat- 
form, and with one long reach had 
grabbed the little Poupoff by the collar, 
pulled him from his seat, and held him 
at arm’s length, as one holds a recal- 
citrant rooster, before the mob closed in 
on them. The shrieks of frightened 
women and the shouts of struggling men 
mingled with the poundings of the Prin- 
cipal on the rostrum. Somehow, through 
that seething crowd, powerful Johnstone 
plunged to the side of Thorpe. 

“What to do?” shouted Thorpe. 

“The bells! It’s the only thing!” 

A moment later three crashing, brazen 
clangs sounded the fire-call. Swiftly, the 
well-drilled men who had remained in 
their places rose from their benches, and 
each section, following a teacher, made 
for a stairway. The swaying mass that 
clamored for Poupoff’s blood broke and 
pursued a disheveled creature down the 
nearest stairway. The visitors followed 
precipitately. Two minutes later the hall 
was cleared except for two figures that 
gasped for air at an open window. On 
the platform the Principal was making 
spluttering apologies to two badly fright- 
ened women, and he vowed that he would 
burn the bundle of Merit Certificates 
which he held in his hand. 

“Didn’t you once say something about 
these people being peaceable and sub- 
missive?” gasped Thorpe to Johnstone. 

“You forget that they are almost 
American citizens! — What’s that?” 

On the stairs resounded the tread of 
tramping feet. Their hunger for revenge 
satisfied, they were coming back for their 
Certificates of Merit! 
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An Enigma 


Dorothy Dacres plays Julia Halfpenny’s Hand 
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ISS JULIA HALFPENNY kept 
clasping and unclasping her thin 
hands nervously. She glanced beseech- 
ingly into the face of the physician. 
“Is there nothing you can do, Doctor,” 
she queried ; ‘nothing that can be done?” 
Whitehead, visiting surgeon at St. 
Mary’s, who had come ten miles and 
more to diagnose the case, placed his 
note book in his waistcoat pocket. He re- 
moved his glasses and wiped them with 
his kerchief. Then he nodded. 
“There is one hope,” he admitted; 
“‘Sonnichsen.” 
“Who is Sonnichsen?” she asked. 
“Sonnichsen,’ he answered, with 
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something of reverence in his tone, “‘is a 
surgeon—in Vienna. 7/e surgeon of Vi- 
enna—no,” he corrected; “I might bet- 
ter say, the surgeon of the universe. You 
should remember him. He was here in 
America—three, four years ago—before 
her accident. He cures by manipulation 
—by the laying on of very powerful 
hands—Ais hands.” 

Miss Julia Halfpenny’s eyes gazed 
wistfully beyond the doctor and half way 
’round the world. 
“In—Vienna!”’ she exclaimed. 

Then she came back suddenly to the 
little room. 

“How much would he charge?” she 
queried. 


“Nothing,” he replied; “he would 
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treat your sister at the Koenig Klinik— 
free. | could give you a letter to him. 
The only expense would be in getting her 
—safely— to Vienna. There would be no 
extras. Some must go with her, 
and—’’ 

“How much would it cost?” persisted 
Miss Julia. 

The physician made a mental calcula 
tion. 

“Tt cost one of my patients twelve hun 
dred dollars. She was cured.” 

“Cured,” Miss Julia, _ still 
clasping and unclasping her pathetically 
thin fingers. 

“You could do it for a thousand 
went on Whitehead; “and mind you, | 
advise it. I have seen Sonnichsen—with 
my own eyes, cure severer cases than Miss 
Edith’s. If you go—there’s a big chance. 
If you don’t—”’ 

Miss Julia’s eyes started from her 
head. ‘‘Yes?”’ she quavered. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Eight months—a year—only a ques- 
tion of time, you understand.” 

He drew on his gloves. 

“Look here, Miss Halfpenny,” he ex 
claimed ; “I want to tell you something. 
You don’t take care of yourself. You 
must eat—you must keep strong—if only 
for your sister’s sake. You have—some 
money, haven’t you?” 

She nodded. “A seven thousand dollar 
mortgage,” she returned, “at six per-cent. 
We have to live upon the interest. Father 
told us never to use our principal. We’ve 
tried not to, don’t you see ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“This is a case where you've got to, 
understand ?” 

She nodded once again. “I know,”’ she 
said; “and—and we have—since Edith’s 
accident. Mr. Llandgraff paid us a thou- 
sand and then—another thousand—’” 

“Get him to pay another,” returned the 
surgeon, ‘and another. Get him to pay it 
all. Use it all, the whole business—and, 
for heaven’s sake, build yourself up while 
you're taking care of Edith. If you don’t, 
you'll dry up and blow away.” 

As she held the door for him to leave, 
she touched him tremblingly upon the 
arm. “You’re quite sure—about Sonnich- 
sen ?”’ she asked. 


one 


echoed 
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He beckoned to his chauffeur. 

“T should say—seven chances out of 
ten,”’ he answered. 

Miss Julia Halfpenny went back into 
the little parlor and stood before the pier 
glass—the sole remnant of their more 
prosperous days. It was her custom to 
talk to herself before this mirror—it 
seemed more sociable, somehow. 


“A thousand dollars—for Edith,” she 
whispered to herself. 
For Edith. She didn’t realize that 


everything she did was done for Edith. 
She was still young, was Miss Julia— 
barely forty years of age. Her wistful 
countenance still held some of its youth- 
ful beauty; and even now—once in a 
while—she wondered if Anthony Works 
really would have married her if—if 
father had left more money. 

‘“Sonnichsen,” she suddenly exclaimed, 
aloud; “we’ll go to Sonnichsen. I'll go 
and get the money right away.” 


I] 

Llewellyn Llandgraff, a lawyer and a 
politician, laid upon the desk before him 
an even thousand dollars. 

“Miss Halfpenny,” he exclaimed, 
“this will make the third thousand that 
I’ve paid you on this mortgage.” 


“Yes,” she replied, “but—but the 
mortgage is overdue, you know, Mr. 


Llandgraff. I’m only asking you to pay 
a thousand on it now. Really, we'd like 
to have it all, when—when you find it 
convenient. We really need the money. I 
really feel we do.” 

Llandgraff passed the thousand dollars 
over. 

“Just count that—and then pass it 
back to me,” he directed. 

He had a purpose in it. He wanted her 
to hold it for an instant in her hands— 
to feel the money—there is magic in the 
touch. She counted it and passed it back 
as he had directed. 

“Miss Halfpenny,” he went on, “listen 
to what I’m going to say. I am ready to 
hand you this thousand—I’ve borrowed 
it on purpose, don’t you understand? I’m 
ready to pass it over. But if I do, it’s got 
to be in full.” 

Miss Julia stared at him. 

















‘‘I—don’t—understand,” she said. 
He smiled. “I will give you a thou- 
sand dollars for your bond and mort- 
gage,” he went on; “that’s what I 
mean.” 

“But—but,” she spluttered; “you 
made it, and there’s five thousand dollars 
still due on it, Mr. Llandgraff, don’t you 
see ?”” 

He picked up the thousand dollars, 
strode to his safe, thrust it in the little 
money drawer and clanged the safe door. 

“That ends it,” he exclaimed ; 
day.” 

Miss Julia Halfpenny, beside herself 
with disappointment and alarm, darted 
swiftly to his side and shook his coat 


ihe 
good 


sleeve. 

“What does this mean?” she queried, 
‘“I—I want my money.” 

“Of course you do,” he answered, “and 
you can’t get it—except on my terms— 
you understand. You can’t get it.” 

“T can sue,” she returned. 

He laughed. 

‘My dear madam,” he said, “I’m the 
chairman of the finance committee of the 
common council here in town. I can make 
or break most people here in town. They 
all know me. There’s not a lawyer here 
who’ll sue me—not even to foreclose a 
mortgage against me. I can make them or 
break them—I can break or make you. 
Sit down.” 

She sat down. He rose and stood over 
her. 

“Now look a-here, Miss Halfpenny,” 
he went on; “there are things I’ve got to 
say to you—because in the end you've got 
to understand. Now, listen. When your 
father died, he left you seven thousand in 
insurance, didn’t he?” 

“Ves,” she breathed; ‘‘and we lent it 
out to you on bond and mortgage.” 

He held his finger poised in air. 

‘What else did your father leave?”’ he 
queried. 

She drew her hand across her brow. 
‘“N-nothing,” she stammered shame- 
facedly—for it had always seemed some 
kind of a disgrace to Edith and to her. 
In the old days they had lived so well. 

“Yes, he did,” persisted Llandgraff ; 
“he left something else. Salt meadow, 
didn’t he?” 
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Miss Julia’s head drooped wearily. 
“But that’s nothing—the salt meadow— 
piece of a big marsh; nothing else—”’ 

“Suppose,” said Llandgraff, “that I 
could get you five thousand dollars for 
it, Miss Halfpenny, what then?” 

Miss Julia actually laughed aloud. 

“You know you couldn’t get five thou- 
sand cents for it, Mr. Llandgraff.” 

He sniffed eagerly. “Will you sell it 
for five thousand cents?” he queried. 

She shook her head. “No,” she re- 
plied ; “I’d rather hold it. I want a thou- 
sand dollars cash and I want it quick— 
I want you to pay it on the mortgage, un- 
derstand ?”’ 

Llandgraff hesitated for an instant. 
The fact was that the thousand in his 
safe did not belong to him; to use it 
would mean a case of bald grand larceny, 
for the man to whom it did belong would 
be after it in a day or two. To tell the 
truth Llandgraff had been badly caught 
and badly used-up, by a deal in Tri- 
State common; and for the moment he 
was penniless—how absolutely penniless, 
Miss Halfpenny never could have under- 
stood. But he still was Llandgraff. 

“Miss Halfpenny,” he went on, suave- 
ly, once more resuming his seat; “I 
may as well tell you that I am accus- 
tomed never to pay my debts in cash. | 
can pay in something better—influence. I 
have done it many times. I owe you five 
thousand on a bond and mortgage. You 
wont cancel it for a thousand, and I don’t 
expect you to. But there’s one thing you 
will do, I am sure. You'll cancel this 
mortgage on the day that I get you five 
thousand dollars for your salt meadow. 
You'll do that, wont you ?” 

“How soon?” she queried, 
get me five thousand for 
meadow ?” 

She said it carelessly, hopelessly—for 
she thought he was talking merely at 
random. 

“Oh—six months, I 
swered. 

Suddenly, he darted back to his safe 
and opened the door once more. He drew 
forth a single hundred dollar bill. “I 
can risk that much, at any rate,” he as- 
sured himself. 

Then he laid the hundred dollar bill 


“can you 
my salt 


think,” he an- 
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upon the desk. “I'll tell you what I'll do, 
Miss Halfpenny,” he exclaimed ; “forget 
the mortgage for the instant. I'll give you 
a hundred dollars down on your meadow 
property. You give me a six months’ op 
tion to purchase it at five thousand. What 
do you say to that?” 

Miss Julia thought a moment. Many 
and many a time she had tried to sell her 
lands for hundreds, let alone 
thousands. 

“Done,” she cried at length. 

Llandgraff wrote out the option—a 
mere that had received 
$100, for which she gave him the option 
or privilege to purchase her twenty acres 
of salt marsh for $5,000, inside of six 
month. She signed it and pocketed the 
hundred dollar bill. 

“Now,” she exclaimed, 
the mortgage? It must be paid 

He shook his head. “I can’t pay it,” 
he returned; ‘and I wont pay it in any 
other than this—” he tapped the 
option in his hand. “And let me warn 
you. You’d better not try to force me- 
or you'll never get the money.” 

At once dejected and made hopeful by 
his attitude, but her spirits somewhat 
raised by the possession of a hundred 
dollars, Miss Julia Halfpenny slowly 
wended her way home, purchasing deli- 
cacies for Edith as she went. 

“He’s got to pay the mortgage,” she 
mused to herself, “that’s five; and may- 
be—” caught her breath as 
thought of the option; “maybe the mea 
dowland will fetch another five.” 

When she reached home, she rum 
maged in the old iron box and drew out 
the bond and mortgage. She drew out 
other papers—mildewed and _ musty. 
Some day she hoped to go over them 
and sort them out — though her super- 
ficial examination, on her father’s death, 
had convinced her there was nothing 
here of value. Finally, however, she 
rooted out an old original deed—also 
mildewed and musty. 

“The meadow deed,” she said to her- 
self. She opened it. Pinned to it on the 
inside, by means of a rusty pin, was a 
faded sheet of paper. Upon it in her 
father’s cramped handwriting, was this 
legend : 
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Hang onto the salt meadowlands. 
There is a fortune in them. Llandgraff 
has faith in them. And _ Llandgraff 
knows. 


[11 


“I’m ashamed to come to you, Miss 
Dacres,” wailed Miss Julia Halfpenny ; 
“but I’ve been to half a dozen of the 
biggest lawyers in town and—” 

Dorothy Dacres, 
nodded. 

“They all side-stepped, I suppose 
Don’t apologize, Miss Halfpenny. I’m 
so accustomed to taking the leavings of 
the bar, that I’m invariably disappointed 
if I get anything first-hand. Who’s the 
culprit in your case?” 

“Mr.—Mr. Llandgraff,” faltered her 
visitor, tremulously, as though she ex- 
pected Dorothy to show her the office 
door at the mention of his name. 

But Dorothy’s eyes only brightened. 

‘“Hasn’t been swindling you, has he?” 
she queried. 

“No,” replied Miss Julia. 

“T thought not,” returned the woman 
lawyer; “for Llandgraff never swindles 
anybody—not so you can notice it. That 
is to say, he’s never been caught—so far, 
What has he done ?” 

‘He owes me five thousand dollars.’ 

Dorothy threw up her hands. 

“No wonder the lawyers wouldn't 
listen,” she returned; ‘“‘why, he owes 
everybody in town—except myself. And 
he never pays. And, unfortunately, on 
most of his creditors, he’s got some kind 
of hold, and they’re afraid of him. He 
hasn’t—er—blackmailed you ?” 

Miss Julia shook her head. “Besides,” 
she added, gladly, “I’ve got security— 
a real estate bond and mortgage—at six 
per cent.” 

“Pretty big per cent. for nowadays, 
Miss Halfpenny,” she remarked ; “let me 
see the papers in the case.”’ 

Miss Julia passed them over. Dorothy 
examined the bond, which was in proper 
shape—and then directed her attention 
to the mortgage. 

“Is this improved property?” queried 
she; “houses on it—good security, and 
all?” 


attorney - at - law, 
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Miss Julia simpered. “Oh, it’s a real 
estate mortgage, Miss Dacres—a real 
estate first mortgage. They’re always the 
best, I’ve understood, My father always 
used to say so, anyway.” 

Dorothy held up her hand. 

“Wait a bit,” she commanded; “the 
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Her face paled. She beckoned to her 
client. 

“Come here, Miss Halfpenny,” she 
exclaimed; “look at the property on 
which you hold a mortgage. Look at it! 
See for yourself.” 

“T see,” exclaimed Miss Julia; 
a whole lot, isn’t it?” 

Dorothy pushed her back into a seat. 

“A whole lot,” she echoed. “I should 
think it was a whole lot! No wonder the 


“it’s 


**You can do it for a thousand,” went on Whitehead 


property is situated in Ward 14, Section 
A. Lots 1 to 54.” 

She frowned. 

‘Where is that 2” she said, half to her- 
self. 


Then she darted to her real estate 
map, and quickly leafed it over. 

“Here we are,” she said; “Ward 14, 
Section A: now, Lots 1 to 54.” 


lawyers wouldn’t foreclose this mort- 
gage. They had other reasons beside side- 
stepping Llandgraff. Didn’t anybody 
speak about the adequacy of the secu- 
rity?” 

Miss Julia thought. 

“T think somebody did,” she said ; “but 
of course I knew that—being a first 
mortgage—it was good—”’ 
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“Stop,” cried Dorothy. “Listen.” 

She pointed dramatically to the east. 

“Miss Halfpenny, do you ever go to 
New York? Yes? Well, do you know 
that terrible expanse of salt marsh, salt 
meadow, cat-tails, fox-tails, marshmal- 
low, between here and New York—miles 
and miles of vegetating mud—do you 
know that?” 

“Why, yes,” faltered Miss Halfpenny, 
“pu 

“Worth a dollar a mile or less?” 
queried Dorothy. “Well, lots 1 to 54, 
Section A, Ward 14—covered by your 
seven thousand mortgage—are in the 
middle of that swamp. And those lots 
aren’t worth, the bunch of them, over 
five hundred dollars as they stand. 

“Wait a bit,” she went on; “was 
Llandgraff your trustee, your lawyer, 
your adviser—when you loaned him this 
money; did he stand in a position of 
trust? If so, we can jug him for this 
steal.” 

But Miss Halfpenny slowly shook her 
head. She explained how she had made 
the loan, through some agent; she had 
forgotten whom. And Llandgraff and 
she had ever been at arm’s length, that 
was clear. 

“But,” she exclaimed, puzzled; “I 
didn’t know he—he owned any meadow 
land. I know my father did—” 

Dorothy was at the map again. 

“To be sure,’ assented the lawyer; 
“here you are—here’s your father’s name 
—Halfpenny. He owns lots 54 to 108 
—lot for lot that Llandgraff does. Side 
by side. Have you the deed ?” 

' The deed was handed over—with its 
faded note in William Halfpenny’s hand 
writing : 

Hang on to the salt meadow—there 
is a fortune in it. 


Dorothy’s eyes blinked as she read 
these lines—the hope of the hopeless— 
the blind, unreasoning faith of a man 
who wont see truth. And then she read 


the deed. 

“Miss Halfpenny,” she announced ; 
“Llandgraff himself conveyed this strip 
of meadow land to your father. Do you 
know what your father paid Llandgraff 

ae se of 12” 
for this wilderness of mud: 


Miss Julia shook her head. 

“T know there was some kind of a 
boom in meadows then—that was fifteen 
years ago. Somebody was going to run 
a great big onion farm. They sunk iron 
plates along the edge to keep the water 
out—but it all failed,” she sighed feebly. 

“IT remember about the soil,” she went 
on; “it seems that it’s all decayed vege- 
table matter for many feet below the top, 
The reeds die down and are water soaked, 
and—well, I know my father was crazy 
over that soil. He had some brought 
over to our flower gardens. My—our 
geraniums that year—”’ 

Again Dorothy’s eyes blinked. Again 
she sought the map. 

“Miss Halfpenny,” she said solemnly, 
“it appears on this map that our friend 
Llandgraff bought forty acres of this 
mud, some twenty yeafs ago, at ‘Martin 
Act’ sale—do you know what that 
means ?” 

Miss Halfpenny shook her head. 

“Tt means,” went on Dorothy, “that he 
bought at a tax sale, for a song. He 
could not have paid over two hundred 
dollars for forty acres, then.” 

She turned up the deed. 

“I find by your father’s pencil memo. 
on the back of this—that Llandgraff 
charged your father — what do you 
think ?—for just one-half of the forty 
acres. Give a guess ?” : 

“Five hundred,” ventured her visitor. 

“Five thousand,” retorted Dorothy. 
“Think of it—-recapitulate! Twenty 
years ago he buys forty acres for a song. 
He sells half of it to your father for 
five thousand. He keeps half of it him- 
self. He mortgages that half to you for 
seven thousand—and still owes you five. 
He has gotten into your family for ten 
thousand cold dollars.”’ 

“How we could have lived on that 
murmured Miss Julia; “just Edith and 
myself—just on the income, too—for- 
ever!” She leaned over. “What am I to 
do ?” she asked ; “will you—will you take 
the case?” 

Dorothy shrugged her shoulders. 

“What’s the use, Miss Halfpenny?” 
she queried ; “if you foreclose this mort- 
gage, you'll have to buy-in mud. And if 
you get a personal judgment against 
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Llandgraff, for the deficiency, you'll 
never get a dollar. He covers up his trail. 
What’s the use?” 

Miss Julia gazed wistfully in the di- 
rection of Vienna. “I ought, perhaps to 
tell you of—of Sonnichsen,” she faltered. 

Dorothy blinked her eyes some more as 
she listened. She sighed. 

“I wish—I wish I could help you, 
Miss Halfpenny,” she cried out, ‘“but—”’ 

Miss Julia rose, trembling. “Bless 
me !’’ she cried, sitting down again. “If I 
didn’t forget to tell you about the—the 
option—” 

“What option?” queried 
sharply ; “tell me quick.” 

Miss Halfpenny told her, every word. 

When she had finished, Dorothy rose 
and paced the floor with those long, 
quick, youthful strides that she indulged 
in, sometimes, in the presence of her 
women clients ; and even the discouraged 
bit of femininity huddled in the chair 
could not but admire her as she paced ; 
for if ever there was a fine, lithe young 
animal, with a fine head upon her shoul- 
ders, it was Dorothy Dacres. 

Suddenly she halted before her client. 

“Miss Halfpenny,” she exclaimed, 
“listen to me. There’s a game—some- 
where. If Llandgraff wanted an option 
on your swamp at five thousand, you can 
make up your mind it’s worth ten. Give 
me the papers. I smell a mouse.” 

Miss Julia gathered up her skirts. 

“Where ?” she exclaimed in alarm. 

“A figurative mouse,” returned Doro- 
thy. 

She smiled, as one with the joy of bat- 
tle in him. 

“Miss Julia,” she went on, “listen. 
Many lawyers indulge in specialties. 
Some are patent lawyers, others, crimi- 
nal; others, real estate. Well, I’ve got a 
specialty. Llandgraff is my specialty, and 
I’m going to practice on him. Under- 
stand ?” 


Dorothy, 


IV 


It was some weeks later that Dorothy 
leaped from her office chair and threw 
up her window. Newsboys were coming 
down the street full tilt, with mid-day 
news. 
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“Extra—extra!”’ they cried—surging 
through the noonday crowd; “extra-a- 
a-a! Extra! All about—the Cheyenne 
Gal! Extra! Biff-a-bal. Extra! All about 
the Cit-a-del !” ; 

Dorothy liked news and she gloried in 
extras—especially when business was 
slack; and it was, just now. She beck- 
oned to the nearest boy. He nodded, dis- 
appeared, and in another instant was 
rushing in her office door and rushing out 
again. And in her hands he left the latest 
extra. 

“Now,” said Dorothy to herself, “‘let’s 
see what’s happened to this Cheyenne 
Gal, or who has Biffed a Bal, or who has 
stormed the Cit-a-del.” 

She glanced at the headlines—read 
them once, and then again—and then 
again. As she read, her breath came fast, 
her color heightened, and she sniffed with 
excitement. Finally, clutching the extra 
in her hand, she seized the telephone re- 
ceiver. 

“Give me 314-J, Reed,” she com- 
manded. “Yes—Is this Peterson’s Drug 
Store ?>—Well, will you kindly go to Miss 
Halfpenny’s?—Yes, I know it’s three 
blocks away—Oh, I know; but it’s im- 
portant—Oh, you wont mind—for me.” 

She gave him her message, and then 
sat and waited, for a full half-hour, still 
with her eyes glued to that extra that she 
clutched. Finally her door opened, and 
the frail little woman crept in. 

“Tt’s I, Miss Dacres,” exclaimed her 
client. 

Dorothy pointed to a chair. 

“Sit down there, Miss Julia,” she com- 
manded, “and take a big grip on your- 
self. Read that.” 

Miss Julia adjusted her glasses. 


THE SHIP CANAL 


she read. Then she removed her glasses. 
“Well?” she queried mildly; “surely you 
didn’t send for me just to have me read 
that. What do I care about Ship Canals?” 

“I didn’t care much about the Chey- 
enne Gal when I heard the extra,” re- 
turned Dorothy, ‘but when I read: Ship 
Canal! Don’t you—can’t you understand 
—the city—our city, and the government 
—are going to build a ship canal—do you 
know where ?” 
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“No,” said Miss Halfpenny, in a daze. 

Dorothy pounded the desk. 

“They’re going to cut it out of the 
mud, my dear. They’re going to use the 
salt meadow marsh. It’s Llandgraff’s 
scheme—his scheme, you see. They’re 
going to dig a ditch, right up from the 
bay, right up to town here, for big steam- 
up—it had to come. 
Llandgraff is doing it. He’s the head of 
the finance the council. 
Don’t you understand it? The city and 
the government have got to buy the mud 


vessels to come 


committee in 





‘ —the land—that they’re going to dig for 

; the canal—’” 

Miss Halfpenny came to the front at 
once. She sat up very straight. ‘““Whose 
land will they buy?” she asked. 

“Ah,” smiled Dorothy, “that is what 
nobody can tell.’ 
“Maybe—” sniffed Miss Halfpenny, 
. “they'll buy mine.” 
; “Now you’re waking up!” said Doro- 
thy ; ‘‘and that’s why I sent for you. Lis- 
4 
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count that and then 





ten! Llandgraff seems to be the whole 
show. Evidently Llandgraff has worked 
this whole thing just to sell his holdings 
in the mud, you see. Well, his holdings 
consist of forty acres—” 

‘“Twenty’s all he has,” 
Julia. 

“Twenty of his—and twenty of yours 
—that he’s got on option,’ answered 
Dorothy. 

“I forgot the option,” exclaimed her 
client. 

“Well, but I didn’t,” returned Doro- 
thy; ‘and that’s why I sent for you. 
Getting that option was a game on 
Llandgraff’s part—a game that isn’t go- 
ing to work. Miss Julia,” she exclaimed, 
“Listen; will you trust to me—just do 
what I say?” 

“Ves—yes,” replied her client. 

Dorothy swiftly drew forth a blank 
form of deed and swiftly filled it up. 

“Sign that, Miss Julia,” she exclaimed. 

“T’ll tell you what it is. It’s a deed to 


returned Miss 














pass it back to me”’ 


me—to me, you understand, of your 
twenty acres of mud. I’ll have you ac- 
knowledge it, and then we'll put it on 
record. Then /’/7 own the property, and 
Llandgraff’ll have to fight me with his 
option. 

“Wait a bit,” exclaimed—‘“T’11 
have you assign your mortgage, too, to 
me, and I[’ll fight him on that. If the city 
takes your twenty acres, we'll win out. If 
it don’t, and yet takes Avs, why, our mort- 
gage’ll be good—understand ?” 

Her client understood. Swiftly Doro- 
thy dragged her in before a commis- 
sioner of deeds, and as swiftly sent her 
home. 

“Now don’t come here till I send for 
you,” she said. 

That very afternoon, she deposited the 
deed and the assignment of mortgage in 
the Registrar’s office for record, and 
looked very carefully to see whether there 
was anything of record in the nature of 
an option. There was not. In fact, Lland- 


she 
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graff had written the option on one of 
his letter-heads, had had it signed, but 
not acknowledged ; and at that instant it 
reposed in the inmost recess of his safe. 

The next day, at four o’clock, Lland- 
graff called on Dorothy. In his hand he 
held an evening paper. 

“Miss Dacres,” he exclaimed, scowl- 
ing, “I see by to-night’s real-estate col- 
umn that you took a deed from Julia 
Halfpenny, executrix of William Half- 
penny, deceased—what does it mean ?” 

Dorothy inclined her head. “The docu- 
ment speaks for itself,” she answered. 

Llandgraff fumed. 

“You knew—you must have known 
that I had an option to buy that meadow 
land at five thousand—” 

Dorothy’s eyes widened. “You did?” 
she exclaimed. “The little hussy! She 
stuck me. The consideration in my deed 
was ten. I suppose I could have gotten it 
for five.” 

Llandgraff sneered. “You can’t make 
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me believe that you really bought that 
land,” he said; “‘it’s some kind of a game 
against me, that’s what it is.” 

Dorothy’s eyes widened still further. 
“Prove it,” she murmured, genially. . 

She stared at him as long as he stared 
at her. Finally he lowered his glance. 

“T’ll enforce that option,” he growled. 

“Enforce it against her all you want,” 
replied Dorothy sweetly; “but, as it 
stands, J own those twenty acres—and 
before you can enforce it against me or 
against the land, you’ve got to prove that 
I knew about your option. Besides, you'll 
have to show your hand. One thing 
more,” she went on; “do you also notice 
in the real estate columns, that I have 
bought a mortgage on your twenty acres 
of sanctified mud? Did you see that? 
Well, I'll volunteer something upon that. 
[hat means that I’m going to foreclose 
on your mud; and I’m going to sell you 
out.” 

Llandgraff turned pale. He _ turned 
pale with good reason. 

As things stood, he was without cash. 
No one in town would loan him money 
as a favor. But there were many real es- 
tate men in town who would only be too 
glad to get their clutches on this mud of 
his—as Dorothy called it—since the pro- 
mulgation of the Ship Canal project. To 
have Dorothy foreclose would mean 
either that he must raise another loan and 
pay her off, or let it go to a sale and take 
his chances of buying it in. 

It was dangerous—it would mean, in 
any case, a jump from the frying pan into 
the fire. Vigorously he shook his head. 

“T dare you to foreclose that mort- 
gage,” he exclaimed. 

a Then I’ve got to do it,”’ retorted the 
woman lawyer; “for I never take a 
dare.” 

He seated himself. “Let me tell you 
something,” he said, confidentially ; 
“vou’ve got to admit one thing—that I 
started this Ship Canal business. You 
must admit that?” 

Dorothy shrugged her shoulders. “It 
had to come, anyhow,” she said. 

“All right,” he assented ; “maybe that’s 
so. But there’s one thing you must admit. 
The city has got the right to select the 
location of the canal. And I control the 


city — pretty near. Now, you've got 
twenty acres—they’re mine by rights; 
but you’ve got them for the present. I 
told your client once that I could make or 
break her. That’s just what I meant. I 
can swing this thing so that the city 
takes your twenty acres at a big price or 
—leaves it high and dry. I can make you 
or break you on this thing. But—if you 
foreclose my mortgage, by George, I’ll 
break you. You wont get a smell of the 
city’s money. Understand ?” 

“IT understand,” returned Dorothy, 
genially ; “but I’m going on to foreclose 
that mortgage, just the same.” 

Nevertheless, she sent for her client 
and detailed the interview. She told her, 
very frankly, that she believed that 
Llandgraff could do what he said he 
could—she believed that he could swing 
the council into one selection or the other, 
within reasonable limits. The Ship Canal 
had to go somewhere. 

“You see by this map in last night’s 
paper, Miss Julia,’ she informed her, 
“that the proposed line of the canal will 
run somewhere near this forty acres of 
yours and his. There’s no doubt about 
that. There’s one thing we may put down 
as certain: 

“Llandgraff certainly will work it so 
that the city will take his twenty acres. 
What about yours ?” 

Miss Halfpenny sighed. Back in her 
head was the thought of Sonnichsen and 
the passing weeks. 

“What do you say, Miss Dacres?” she 
inquired. 

“My experience, Miss Julia,” she re- 
turned, “‘is this: that if you do something 
that Llandgraff doesn’t want you to do, 
you win out. If you acquiesce in what he 
proposes, you lose. I know no other rule. 
I’m going to foreclose.”’ 

She started in. And her foreclosure and 
the Ship Canal proceeded merrily and 
swiftly, side by side. And in the midst of 
it, Llandgraff suddenly announced his 
candidacy for Mayor. Dorothy gasped as 
she read about it. 

“On the reform ticket,”’ she exclaimed, 
“What are we coming to?” 

She was all the more astonished when 
it transpired that he was basing his can- 
didacy on the Ship Canal. In his an- 














nouncement in the Morning Mail he re- 
ferred to the coming Ship Canal as the 
one improvement that would do more 
for the city’s prosperity, put more money 
into her coffers, than any other— 

“And more money in his own,” she 
told herself. For she knew and felt that 
the Ship Canal, no matter how beneficial 
it might be to the community, had its in- 
ception in Llandgraff’s greed. And in 
marshaling her forces for the little fight 
she had on hand, three things stood out 
in bold relief : 

First, that Llandgraff’s prime object 
was to have the city take his twenty acres 
of mud. 

Second, that she was right in making 
war on him. 

Third, that the reformers eventually 
must find him out. 


V 


It was nine o’clock at night. The coun- 
cil chamber was packed to the doors. ‘The 
galleries, the corridors, the cubby holes, 
were filled with the populace. 

Llandgraff had the floor. 

“Mr. Chairman,” he was saying, “you 
will bear me out when I say that not 
only was this great Ship Canal my own 
idea—but that this public hearing was 
my own idea. I believe in public hearings. 
If I am Mayor, my office will be in the 
rotunda of this building—where rich and 
poor alike may consult with me.” (Ap- 
plause. ) 

“Gee,”’ said a voice in Dorothy’s ear, 
“but he’s the goods!” 

“He’s trying to get the goods,” smiled 
Dorothy. 

Llandgraff was pointing to a huge col- 
ored chart upon the wall. 

“T shall be brief,” he said; “and to 
the point. My opponents have challenged 
me in the matter of this Ship Canal, upon 
which we are convened to debate this 
night. I have been openly and publicly 
charged with promoting this great, new, 
public improvement, so that I might sell 
my holdings in the Meadows. I cast this 
charge back in the teeth of my traducers. 

“Mr. President and fellow councilmen 
—and fellow citizens, glance upon this 
map. You will see two possible courses 
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for this ship canal, and only two. This 
map was not prepared by me. It is the 
work of your City Engineer. I direct 
your attention to the course colored in 
blue. Gentlemen, that course takes in 
twenty acres of meadow owned by my- 
self.” 

He stood for one moment and waved 
his hand across the assembly. 

“Gentlemen, that course, I, and every 
man who stands by me to-night—abso- 
lutely repudiate. Although my words lose 
me thousands of dollars, I repudiate the 
course colored in blue.” 

Dorothy started at his words. There 
was so much earnestness, so much posi- 
tiveness in them—that for the moment, 
she believed him. If she had known that 
he actually was in earnest, she would 
have been puzzled all the more. 

“The red course, gentlemen,” he went 
on, “is the course that I must advocate, 
because it is the most beneficial course for 
this great Ship Canal. None of the land 
embraced within that course is owned by 
me. You can read the names, Tristam, 
McIlvaine, Watson, Halfpenny—7 hat 
must be the course.” 

Dorothy peered through the rising to- 
bacco smoke, at the huge map. She started 
again. It was a strange thing, but the 


dividing line of the red and the blue 
courses exactly divided the lands of 
Halfpenny from the lands of Lland- 


graff. The Ship Canal might have been 
drafted so as to include both. But it was 
not. The council had its choice of two 
approved courses—and the council must 
settle it. If they took the blue course, 
then the city would buy Llandgraff’s 
mud. If they took the red course, then 
the land of Halfpenny must be pur- 
chased. 


“cc 


said the voicé once more in 
Dorothy’s ear ; “but he’s one fine, straight 
guy, he is. Think of him, trunin’ down 
his own real estate, just for the public 
good. He gits my vote.” 

Dorothy had to return this confidence. 

“Talk is mighty cheap,” she said, 
“wait and see how Llandgraft’s cohorts 


Gee,” 


’ 


vote.’ 

It was hours before they took a vote, 
but Dorothy stuck it out. And not for one 
instant did she doubt that every man be- 
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hind Llandgraff, notwithstanding his 
own self-sacrifice, had been instructed to 
vote for Llandgraff’s blue, rather than 
for Halfpenny’s red. And yet: 

“Forty-three for red,’ droned the 
clerk, finally; “nineteen for blue.” 

What did it mean? Llandgraff and his 
cohorts were deliberately cutting Lland- 
graft’s throat. He was knifing himself. 
Why? But it was only a trial ballot, and 
they hadn’t yet got down to steady busi 
ness. 

Suddenly, from behind Dorothy in the 
gallery, a stout man ran full tilt down the 
aisle, and beckoned to a messenger on the 
floor. The messenger disappeared—very 
much as Dorothy’s extra newsboy had 
done that other day—and in another in 
stant, reappeared in the gallery and came 
full tilt toward the stout man. There was 
whispering that Dorothy was forced to 
overhear. 

“For God’s sake,” cried the stout man, 
hoarsely ; “tell Tim to keep ’em off my 
land, do you understand?—tell Tim 
they’ve got to keep away. Tell him to 
vote for blue.” 

““All right, Mr. McIlvaine,” said the 
messenger. 

Dorothy peered once more at the big 
map. There, in glaring letters, on the red 
course, appeared the name of Mcllvaine. 
And Mr. Mcllvaine didn’t want his land 
taken. He wanted the unknown Tim to 
vote for blue. 

Why? 

After the tie vote that night—which 
meant another session—Dorothy dreamt 
this question in her sleep—Why? The 
city and the government would pay big 
money for the land taken for the canal. 
Why didn’t McIlvaine want his land 
taken? Why didn’t Llandgraff? 

Dorothy breakfasted and lunched with 
the enigma all next day. And still she 
couldn’t solve it. She read the papers— 
they were full of the public spirit of their 
candidate, Llandgraff. They threw no 
light on his motive—probably because 
he controlled them all. 

It seemed, somehow, to her, after all, 
as though Llandgraff were on the square. 
It seemed, too, as though he were, some- 
how, keeping faith with her client, Half- 
penny—as though he were making—in- 


stead of breaking her. Of course Dorothy 
recognized one thing: Llandgraff had se- 
cured a five-thousand dollar option. But, 
at the time when he took his place upon 
the floor of the council, he must have 
known in his bones that he could never 
enforce it. Dorothy had beaten him in 
every trial of legal strength; and she 
knew that he felt she would beat him in 
this. Why, then, did he deliberately ad- 
vocate “red,” the Halfpenny course— 
which would mean nothing in his coffers, 
to a moral certainty at least—and why 
did he reject the “blue’—which meant 
money to him. Stranger still, why had he 
not planned the canal so as to take in 
both his and hers. It was wide enough for 
that ? 
Why? 


VI 


She had refrained so far, from calling 
on Chandler Lefferts. Her business had 
been slack of late, and Chandler’s had 
been very good. And it was when her 
business was slack that she found herself 
thinking too much of Chandler; and 
“love in a cottage ;” and other things— 
forbidden to a woman lawyer. But after 
dinner, still with the puzzle strong upon 
her, she called up Chandler. 

“You can come over to-night if you 
want to, Chan,” she said. 

“IT don’t know as I care to,” replied 
Chan. “I’ve been snubbed so much of 
late.” 

“Just as you say,” she replied, and 
hung up the receiver. 

Whereupon Chandler turned up in 
side of twenty minutes. He plunged 
forthwith into his usual plea, but she 
only shook her head. 

“This is business, Chan,” she said. 

“Fire away,” he answered. 

And she fired away with her: 

“Why?” 

Chandler only laughed. 

“Well,” he said, tantalizingly, “it 
looks like a mystery—to a woman lawyer, 
but—” 

‘““But—what ?” she demanded tartly. 

“A woman lawyer,” he went on, “has 
no business to be a woman lawyer. She 
ought to be in a home, making pies—” 








“You did!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ The little hussy, she stuck me!" 
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“What?” she cried, “making pies!” 

He held up his hand. “I mean,” he 
stammered, “wearing a new set of furs 
and going to the opera with her husband. 
That’s her sphere. This mystery only 
proves that she’s not fitted for the law.” 

“Have you solved the puzzle, Chan?” 
she asked. 

He laughed again. 

“Sure,” he replied, “but then, my spe- 
cialty is real estate, you see.” 

“Mine is Llandgraff,” she mused. “But 
still he’s got me puzzled.” 

She leaned toward Lefferts. 

“Wont you help me out?” she asked. 

“Vou’re going to help yourself, Doro 
thy,” he returned. “If 1 showed you this 
thing—it’s so simple that you’d never 
forgive me. You’ve got to work it out in 
your own way—lI don’t blame you for go- 
ing wrong,” he added; “for the papers 
are all backing up Llandgraff for Mayor 
—and winking the other eye.” 

“Tell me one thing,’ she demanded ; 
“doesn’t Llandgraff really want the city 
to buy his meadowland ?” 

“He certainly does not,’ returned 
Chandler; “nor would you, nor I, if we 
could help it. He’s honest in that, all 
right, all right.” 

“Why ?” 

“We'll take a trip down to the mea- 
dows to-morrow morning, you and I,” he 
said; “in a buggy. The marshmallows 
and mosquitoes are in bloom.” 

Next morning they felt their way 
along a sunken wagon road that trailed 
its way through the swamp. On each side 
of them were cat-tails galore. Finally 
Chandler drew rein. 

“Over there will be the ship canal,” he 
said. “You see those poles?” 

She saw. 

“Now,” he went on, “look sharp. 
There will be the ship canal. Now, what 
will be on either side of the ship canal. 
Tell me that?” 

“Why—mud,” she said. 

He held up his hand. ‘‘Now think,” he 
said, “Ship canal; ships—steamers, go- 
ing up and down, up and down, all day 
—ready to take on freight. Yonder is the 
city, a mile or two away. What will be 
next to the ship canal—besides mud ?” 





She caught him by the arm. “Docks,” 
she cried in glee—‘‘wharves !” 

His eyes lighted up. 

“What else?” 

“Factories, business houses—’’ she 
gasped. 

“Go on,” he said. 

She stood up in the buggy. ‘“‘The city,” 
she cried; “the city will grow down to, 
and around the ship canal—the city—our 
city.” 

“What becomes of your mud?” he 
queried. 

‘Turned into a city,”’ she exclaimed. 

“Ah,” he said, “now you understand. 
The city will take so much land for 
its ship canal. That land to-day is worth 
little or nothing. The city will pay, say 
five hundred an acre—nothing more. But 
—once your ship canal is located—then 
the canal front, mud to-day, becomes 
enormously valuable — for factories, 
docks, wharves—more, for speculators 
and investors, Fix your ship canal first, 
and immediately the land upon its edge 
becomes worth its weight in gold—al- 
most. Now, do you wonder—why ?” 

She buried her face in her hands. 

“Chandler,” she cried; “it was you— 
you—not I, who saw all this.” 

“Lots of real-estate men saw it, my 
dear,” he answered; “and you’d have 
seen it in time. The point is, what have 
you done with Llandgraff ?” 

She told him. 

“You're all right,” he went on; 
“you’ve done just the proper thing. It 
makes no difference how you diagnosed 
the case. You prescribed the proper treat- 
ment. Good for you.” 

Three days later little Miss Halfpenny 
came in with the Morning Mail. 

“Miss Dacres,” she gasped, “we’re 
beaten. Llandgraff made his threat good. 
The common council took his land; and 
we're frozen out. He said he could break 
us, and he did. Now he wont even pay 
me for his option—he wont even pay his 
mortgage—I’m sure he’ll wiggle out of 
that.” 

Dorothy took the Morning Mail. 

“So they forced Llandgraff to the 
wall,” she said complacently ; “good for 
them. They took his mud.” 























Her client whimpered —she_ was 
thinking of Sonnichsen ; and Vienna, that 
seemed more than halfway round the 
world—that seemed at the other end of 
the universe, in fact. 

“Forced him to the wall,” she cried. 
“Why, he’s forced ws to the wall, Miss 
Dacres.” 

Che door was flung open. A young real 
estate man, with pencil poised in air, 
stalked in. 

“Miss Dacres?” he inquired, “you’re 
the record owner of twenty acres down 
on the meadows—we can land it for you 
if you want to sell.” 

“What can you get me for it?’ queried 
Dorothy. 

“Um,” said the caller, carelessly; ‘a 
couple of thousand an acre—say forty 
thousand—or so.” 

Dorothy’s glance ate into the soul of 
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her frail little client. Then she nodded to 
the young real estate man. 

“We don’t care to sell just yet,” she 
murmured as she bowed him out, 

hat was all—or nearly all. Except, 
perhaps, that the people wouldn’t make 
Llandgraff mayor—they thought his 
fight against the choice of “blue” was a 
fake—though it had been the fight of his 
life. 

And, somehow, the newspapers could- 
n’t set him straight—no matter how they 
tried. 

That was all—yes, save that when 
Miss Edith Halfpenny walked—actually 
walked—over to the ship canal some 
three years later, the steamers were ply- 
ing to and fro—and the mud was a solid 
earth. 

She had been to Sonnichsen. 





The Ghost Dancer 


BY BRUCE FARSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY HANSON BOOTH 


T BEGAN on one of those torrid 

nights in August, when everything 
seems so still that it weighs you down- 
and off in the West there is a steady 
flicker of heat lightning, like distant 
trolley-cars on an icy wire; the sort of 
night when your clothes cling to you till 
you swear and fume, and the package of 
“smoking” in your hip-pocket is a wet 
lump—and clogs your pipe. 

I was bending over my key, with little 
rivulets of sweat trickling down my fore 
head into my eye sockets, trying to tune 
my wireless up to the Japan Mail, west 
bound aeroplane—due to come into our 
range any minute. I had just made up 
my mind that it was behind again, and 
leaned back in my chair, when the door 
opened and in walked the raggedest, 
dirtiest, specter of a man I ever saw. He 
wasn’t a man either; just a kid. I guessed 
him at not a day over twenty; lean and 
hungry-looking as an alley cat. He 
glanced me over as appraisingly as I did 


him ; then his grimy face cracked into an 
insolent grin and he said: 

“Hullo, Juice-Teaser ; 
Super ?” 

Connolly, the division-superintendent, 
had his office in a little box of a room par- 
titioned off from us. From the way he had 
slammed his door when he came back 
from supper, I knew he had his Irish up, 
and it occurred to me that the 
sweetest revenge I could get on this fresh 
kid would be to shunt him right in on 
the Old Man and listen for the explo- 
s$10n. 

“In there,” I directed. ‘Walk right in, 
Little Man.” 

“Did you think I was goin’ to fly in?” 
He favored me with a leer. 


where’s the 


now 


“Mr. Connolly’s been waiting for 
your lordship,” I replied. 
He went inside and shut the door 


after him while I lay back expectantly. 
I heard Connolly’s chair grind as he 
swung around. 
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“Well!” he snarled; then: ‘What the 
h—l,” and I knew he had flashed an 
eye at the vagrant. 

“Get out o’ here, ye scut!” he roared 
“Not till I get a job,” came the reply. 
“A job! What for kind av a plant d’y« 

think we’re runnin’ here?’ Connolly al 
ways lapsed into a tinge of the brogue 
when he began to rage. Tis no rest 
room for hoboes! Be off to the soup 
gang before I| t’row ye out o’ the wind- 
ow!” 

“I’m an aeronaut.” 

“Oh, ye’re an aeronaut, are ye! Faith 
an’ that’s the first toime I iver knew 
garbage wagons flew. I misdoubt ye’ve 
been makin’ big rocks into little wans.” 

“T can drive a ’plane or a dirigible 
with any man on your dirty line.” 

“Oh, ye can, can ye?” Connolly’s ire 
had now reached the sarcastically polite 
stage. “I’m glad to hear that now. I 
suppose ye have the best av riferences?” 

“No, I haven't!” The tone was de 
fiant. “I can show my references from 
behind a steerin’ wheel. Put me on, Cap.” 

“Sure an’ I’ll put ye on. A mere mat 
ter av references cuts no figure at all, at 
all. Would ye be prayferrin’ anny special 
run, now? Only say so, me lad, an’ 
VP il—” 

“Don’t kid me, you big bogtrotter!’’ 
broke in the boy. 

I heard Connolly’s chair crash over, 
as he sprang to his feet. 

“Get out o’ here, ye brat!” he yelled. 
“If ye wa’n’t so small I’d break ye in 
two!” 

The door flew open and I caught a 
glimpse of the Super’s red, sweaty, in 
dignant face, as he gave his caller a shove 
through the doorway and aimed a kick 
at him, which the lad nimbly dodged. 
Then the door slammed shut with a 
bang that shook the partition, and I 
spun ’round to the sounders in response 
to their faint buzz. The call was from 
the Japan Mail, fifty miles away, and 
due at Sky, the division end, in twenty 
minutes. 

I sprang the red light at the ways to 
signal that she was “‘in call.’’ The spitting 
of the two search-lights that marked the 
landing to incoming aeroplanes floated 


up to me, as the way-boss threw them on 
to give the Flyer its “line.” ‘Then Number 
Seven, our westbound sprinter, burst into 
a paroxysm of crackling coughs as Wild 
sill Jackson tested out the eight big cy] 
inders. 

| whirled my chair and idly gazed 
eastward to catch the first dim prick of 
the Japan’s searchlights through the 
hollow blue vault of the night. As I 
leaned back and braced my feet on the 
low window sill, I felt a hand come 
down on my shoulder. Seated on the 
corner of my wireless table was the fresh 
kid who had just been helped off Con 
nolly’s “carpet.” 

“Say, Bo,” he drawled, “slip me the 
makin’s of a cigaret. I left mine in my 
dress-suit down in my private car.” 

I dug my tobacco and papers out of 
my pocket and handed them to him. 
“Help yourself,” I said. ‘But, believe 
me, you'd better ‘beat it’ before Con- 
nolly comes out and finds you here. The 
heat seems to have made him peevish.” 

“That big shamrock!” he began. “I’m 
Irish myself. If I wasn’t, I’d just—” 

Before he could finish, the shrill, stac- 
cato yelp of a man surprised by an over- 
whelming agony, had us both leaning 
half out of the window. The roar of 
Number Seven’s engine was snuffed ab- 
ruptly as someone jammed off her throt- 
tle. We heard Wild Bill swear savagely 
and the thudding feet of half-a-dozen 
helpers running to him from different 
parts of the ways. A lantern picked out 
high lights in the open hood of the flyer 
We dimly made out two men half car- 
rying a third, while their muttered sym- 
pathy mixed with the breath of the hurt 
man as it hissed through his gritted 
teeth, and floated up to us on the dead 
air. Heavy feet clumped up the stairs. I 
whirled from the window. Connolly 
burst from his room. 

“What’s the row?” he bayed. 

“Someone’s hurt. I’m afraid it’s Jack- 
son,” I answered. 

I saw the Super’s teeth snap tight and 
his chin jut out; but he faced the crisis 
like the fighter that he was. We were 
short of men on the Sky. division, fa- 
tally so; and the crippling of an aero- 
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naut who handled the mail-run 
calamity. 

Connolly threw open the door him- 
self and let in Jackson’s mechanic and a 
helper, half carrying Wild Bill between 
them. 

‘Put him on the sofa in my room and 
call a surgeon,” he rasped at them. 

While the helper struggled clumsily 
with the telephone, we gathered around 
the aeronaut. His wind-bitten face was 
ashy; but a wry smile twisted his lips. 

“©O’ course the dum thing had to chaw 
me drivin’ hand, Cap,” he muttered. 

Connolly only nodded, for he was on 
his knees beside the sofa, twisting a cord 
into a tourniquet above the bleeding 
hand. The sight of the way the fierce 
steel teeth had gnawed fairly sickened 
me and I went back into the dispatchers’ 
room. My partner was busy at his desk. 

“Bad?” he inquired without looking 
up. 

“I’m afraid so,” I replied and slid 
into my chair to answer: “SK’’—to the 
Japan’s call. Her searchlights were even 
then paving the eastern sky with their 
long white light-rails. 

The company physician bustled in and 
dived into the Super’s room. Close at his 
heels came the way-boss. The latter was 
just in time to meet Connolly, rushing 
out of his office. 

“Can’t Bill take ’er out?” he cried. 

“Not for many a day, poor lad,” an- 
swered Connolly. “Who'll ye put in his 
place ?” 

“Tl dunno. There aint an aeronaut on 
the job.” 

Connolly thrust his head back into his 
room. 

“Becker!”’ he shouted. Jackson’s big, 
blond mechanic came out, his blue eyes 
bulging with fright. 

“You'll take out 
Becker.” 

“Ach, no, Mr. Connolly! I vould not 
touch her yet after what she dit to Bill!” 
he whined. Becker was new to “sky hus- 
tling.” 

“What !”’ blazed the Super. “Don’t be 
tellin’ me you’re afraid.” The big Ger- 
man only stared and licked his dry lips. 

Then a cool voice injected itself into 
the conversation. 
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“T’ll take her out, Mr. Connolly,” he 
said. 

“You!” sputtered the Irishman. “Faith 
an’ I thought I kicked you out o’ here 
wanst !” ‘ 

“Give me the Dutchman to keep me 
posted and I'll put her into your division 
end on time. Where is your division end, 
anyway ?” 

“Omaha,” said Connolly before he 
thought. The lad lounged forward. 

“Gimme a helmet and a driving coat 
and let’s get started. Name’s Jeff O’- 
Hara. Yuh’ll want it for your records.” 

For a long breath the Superintendent 
stared at O’Hara, who returned the gaze 
without even a quiver of the eyelids. As 
I watched them, I heard the scraping 
slide of the Japan, settling into the ways ; 
then the throb of her engine under the 
window, as the aeronaut cut loose from 
the cigar shaped mail-carriage and soared 
forward to his shed. At last the Super. 
nodded to the way boss. 

“Put him on,” he grunted; then he 
whirled on the boy again. “But if ye 
don’t make good, I’ll tack yer hide on 
the dure av me office for an example to 
four-flushers !” 

“You’re welcome to,” said the 
aeronaut, and went out after the 
boss, whistling between his teeth. 

We leaned out of the window to see 
how the recruit would take hold. In a 
minute, we saw the subdued gleam of 
Number Seven’s shaded compass light ; 
then her cylinders snarled out as she 
caught on compression. Her propellers 
whined like a bass-voiced locust, and she 
rose from the ways on a steep upward 
slant. 

“He or the Dutchman seems to be able 
to steer,” I hazarded, while we watched 
the aeroplane cut a mathematical circle ; 
hover down over the mail-carriage, and 
finally settle, ready to be locked on. Con- 
nolly growled. A mail clerk who had 
been improving the momentary stop by 
opening the carriage door and leaning 
out of it into the sultry air, stepped back, 
and blotted out his background of or- 
ange light. 

There was a clink and rattle of com 
pressed air-clamps driving home, and 
then, with a whirr and a popping of cy]- 
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inders, the Japan Mail winged away up 
an easy slope into the dark. As the last 
twinkle of its red tail-light faded out, | 
let myself back into my chair. O’ Hara 
might have a dirty face and a fresh 
tongue, but he had jerked the Japan out 
of Sky as well as Wild Bill himself could 
have done—and that was going some. 

Ten minutes later someone’s “send’’ 
tickled my sounders. I bent over my table 
to take it. It came with the firm, clear 
touch of a skillful operator. 


Tell-Div - Super - can - not - get - my 
hide-Am-doing-one-seventy - five - Can 
do-better-Thanks-for - the - makings-of 
that-cigaret 

O'HARA 


I acknowledged, and handed the sheet 
to Connolly. He read it slowly. 

“He'll most likely shake ’er to pieces we 
he ruminated, and went back to Jackson 
and the surgeon; but in his eyes I 
thought I could see the silent tribute of 
one fighter to another. 

O’Hara’s wireless was right. Con- 
nolly didn’t get his hide for exemplary 
purposes, and O’Hara took Number 
Seven west the next trip and the next. 
He drove in Wild Bill’s place while the 
crippled aeronaut convalesced and un- 
til he was able to get back, to the wheel. 
Then Cosgrove quit; he had been haul- 
ing the mail in from the east—and 
O’ Hara got his seat. 

Every night when he came off duty, 
the lad used to sit on the edge of my 
table and badger me a few minutes be- 
fore he went home. Though he was draw 
ing a fat pay-envelope every week, now, 
he was still that underfed young tramp 
that had floated in on us so opportunely. 
His face was just as dirty and grinning ; 
his drawl was just as lazy; and he was 
always just out of “makin’s.” 

Connolly grudgingly admitted that 
©’Hara was an expert aeronaut; but 
there was no love lost between them, and 
the Super. always bawled a shade louder 
when he knew the boy was loafing on 
my table. I tried several times to pump 
O'Hara as to his past performances, till 
he said to me one night: 

“Jawn, why don’t you bring your 
sewin’ up here with you?” 


“My sewing? What do you mean ?” 

“Yes. You must be a darn good one to 
sew. It takes a member of a mighty good 
sewin’-circle to go pryin’ into other peo- 
ple’s business as hard as you do.” After 
that I gave up in disgust. 

Molly Connolly always used to bring 
her father a lunch on Wednesday and 
Friday evenings. I haven’t referred to 
Molly before; but if I had been telling 
this story at the time it happened, she 
would have been the first character in- 
troduced. 

She was as pretty as her name implied 
and everyone of us in the dispatchers’ 
room would have been flattered to act as 
a door-mat in front of the Connolly 
home, if she would only have stepped 
on us. There was a total tie-up in our 
room whenever she came in. 

I’m not much at describing a pretty 
girl; but she was one of the kind that 
people turn around to get another 
glimpse of; blue eyes, and black hair, 
and just a few freckles sprinkled over 
her nose—to say nothing of her red 
cheeks that crinkled when she laughed. 

Charley Kerr, and I, and all the other 
young bucks, went down to Connolly’s 
and cluttered up the parlor as often as 
we dared, and then Molly would play the 
piano. None of us ever seemed to make 
much progress, though. Connolly’s gas 
bills must have been a fright; for the 
lights in the parlor. were never turned 
low when any of us called. But as I said, 
Molly always paid us a visit on Wednes- 
day and Friday nights and I realized 
afterwards that those were two nights 
that O’ Hara was sure to be loafing on my 
table. I didn’t notice it at the time be- 
cause I knew that he didn’t know Molly. 
After it was all over, I remembered how 
he used to stop smoking when she came 
in and look at her with his steady eyes 
not impertinently ; just intently. 

During the bad flying weather of De- 
cember and January, the new aeronaut 
showed what an expert driver he was. He 
jerked the mail in on schedule through 
blizzards and blows that would have held 
his predecessor back for hours. Wild Bill 
used to tune up Number Seven fifteen 
minutes before the Japan was due, no 
matter how thick it was. 











“Get out of here," he roared 
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It was during this time that we love 
sick swains heard of O’ Hara as a rival. 
\long about holiday time, a rumor be- 
gan to go the rounds that he was calling 
on Molly. Soon after there was another 
that he had asked Connolly for his 
daughter and the Old Man had ordered 
him out of the house. I noticed after this 
that the two glared at each other when 
they met on the street, instead of practic 
ing a studied indifference as before. 

Then one bleak Sunday night in 
March, I met Molly and O’ Hara walk- 
ing in the park opposite the dépot. I 
made up my mind to give the lad a little 
fatherly advice as to what Connolly 
would do if he ever caught him out walk- 
ing with Molly, but the forbidding man- 
ner in which he snuffed off my efforts to 
turn the conversation in that direction 
made me change my mind. 

In April, we had the prize storm of the 
year. All day it rained and sleeted, with 
occasional gusts of stinging snow. The 
wind burst out of the northwest in howl- 
ing gusts. As night came on, the mercury 
dropped, and the slush that covered 
everything began to freeze. 

The wind was whirling the snow in 
choking clouds when I came to work, 
and half-hidden spots of  glare-ice 
brought me down a dozen times before I 
got to the dépét and slipped inside. I 
looked in through the ticket-window at 
the operator. 

“Some night,” I suggested. 

“Peach!” he grunted. 

“Wires still up?” 

“Most of ’em; but the ice is beginning 
to pull poles over. Bad all along the line. 
If it keeps up we'll be runnin’ trains 
blind. How’s the ‘overheads?’ ”’ 

“Don’t know; I’m just going up to 
see.” 

“So long. 

I caught the elevator to the ways and 
then tramped up the stairs to our room. 
The tall tower shook and quivered like 
a sapling in the grasp of the gale. Char- 
ley Kerr and his partner were hunched 
over the table with their overcoat collars 
up around their ears. An icy breeze leaked 
in through every crack around the big 
windows, and the boys had their sheets 
and papers weighted down, to keep them 


” 


from blowing all over the place. Con- 
nolly hadn’t come back. Evans, my part- 
ner, had come in ahead of me, and the 
two day men didn’t waste any time in hur- 
rying away to that hot supper they had 
been thinking about all the afternoon, 
while they shivered up there in the tower. 

I tried to make out the ways through 
the smother; but save for the occasional 
red pin-point of a signal light, winking 
up at me for a second as the snow 
thinned, we might have been “out of 
sight of land.” We huddled down into 
our chairs and tried to make our pipes 
keep us warm. About seven o’clock Con- 
nolly stamped in, looking like a snow 
man. 

“Molly’s goin’ to Omaha on Six if it 
ivver gets here,” he announced. ‘Two 
hours late now. Wont be in till eight- 
thirty. Women will travel! Divvle a bit 
0’ difference about ‘the weather!’’ he 
chopped out as he charged into his room. 
At half-past eight, he charged out again 
and down to the dépot to see Molly off. 

A few moments later Jeff O’Hara 
sidled in. I had not expected he would 
come down on such a bad night. 

“The conductor on Six said to tell you 
that the westbound mail ’ll come on the 
Overland. They didn’t dare tackle it by 
aero. They’re a nervy bunch on the east 
end, I ‘don’t think—to be afraid of a 
little blow like this!” 

He climbed up on the table and began 
to construct a cigaret. “I saw the famous 
Mr. Connollv buckin’ along like a snow- 
plow as I came up. I hope he freezes 
his feet !” he went on. 

“Yes, he put Molly on Number Six. 
She went to Omaha.” 

O’Hara frowned and kicked the table 
viciously. “‘A railroader that don’t know 
no more than to let his daughter travel 
when the strings are all down, and the 
dispatchers are guessin’ at a clear track, 
must have a bad case of the pip!” 

“Why, there’s no danger on a double- 
track road!” I reminded him. 

“Well, maybe not; but it don’t look 
good to me,” he begrudged. 

“So the wires are all down?” I asked. 

“Yep. Mister operator can’t even talk 
to the yard limit. Plenty work comin’ for 
the trouble shooters.” 

















All at once, my sounders began to buzz 
faintly. I threw in my spark and roared 
an acknowledgement of crackling and 
spitting dots and dashes. 

“SK—SK—SK—” it dribbled in. 

Someone away out there was-monot- 
onously pounding out my call. Again I 
tried to acknowledge, but the sender did- 
n’t seem to get me. The feeble dots and 
dashes began to resolve themselves into a 
message that the operator was sending 
broadcast in the hope I might get it. I 
reached for my pad and jotted it down, 
word by word: 


Number-Five - left - here - eastbound 
on - westbound - track - Give - Number 
Six-orders-meet-at-Guthrie 

(Signed), GC 


I read the message a second time be- 
fore I gathered its full meaning; then I 
sprang, gasping, to my feet. “GC” was 
Greencastle, a relay station two hundred 
miles down the line. They were ordering 
us to have Number Six sidetrack at 
Guthrie. 

3ut Six had been gone half-an-hour 
and the wires were all down! 

My throat had grown dry and aching, 
and I felt as if a giant hand was pinch- 
ing my larynx. I leaped to my spark and 
frantically pounded out: 


GC - GC - GC - Answer « for - God’s- 
sake-Answer 


I used every trick I knew to drive my 
“send” into the teeth of the blast 
that scattered it. The writhing spark 
roared and bombarded my eardrums. The 
room flickered in pale green flames. At 
last I stopped and hung limply over the 
receivers in the faint hope of an acknowl- 
edgement. Finally it came. 


SK-SK-Get-you-Fire-away 


The Greencastle operator was tapping 
perfunctorily. 
Craaaak — rrrrr — shhh — fffssstt, 1 
roared back at him: 
Six-left-here - thirty - minutes - ago- 
Can - you - hold - Five - Wires - down- 


here 


Hardly had my spark died when the 
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reply came, the symbols fairly overleap 
ing each other under the operator’s ex- 
cited touch: 


Five - left - here - over - hour - ago- 
W hat-can-we-do? 


I was conscious of O’Hara leaning 
over me, his drawn face close to mine. He 
read the answer as it came off the sound- 
ers. Like a flash, he straightened up. 

“Come on!” he cried. “I can stop Six ; 
but I’ve got to have help. You'll do.” 

“But how ?” I stammered. 

“The Ghost Dancer!” he yelled, half- 
way through the door. 

Like madmen we lunged down the 
stairs, through the dépot, and out into the 
wind-riven street ; leaving Evans, white- 
faced and trembling, to break the news to 
the railroad men. A step or two in front 
of me ran O’Hara, setting a pace that 
stretched every muscle in my untrained 
body. I followed his feet, now kicking up 
a whirling spray of snow as he plowed 
through a drift, now pounding on the 
ice-coated, bare places. My last vestiges 
of breath were giving way to the buffets 
of the wind, when he wheeled into an al- 
ley and stopped before a barn door. 

I leaned weakly against the wall and 
gasped for breath while he fumbled with 
the lock. Trip-hammers pounded in my 
temples. I was too blown to ask what he 
had meant by the “Ghost Dancer,” and 
how we were going to stop that wreck in 
a barn up an alley. At last he threw back 
the door and I followed him into the 
black maw of the barn. 

“Hurry, there’s a ladder back here,” 
urged the aeronaut. 

I groped my way to it and climbed up- 
ward. A warm flood of electric light, as 
my leader found the switch, disclosed a 
bare loft. In it, poising lightly on a 
starting-way, loomed the gray bulk of an 
aeroplane. 

O’Hara, gripping an oil-can, was al- 
ready half out of sight in its vitals. I had 
never seen such a compact and graceful 
machine as this, except in photographs of 
racing aeros. Two deep cup-seats sat low 
behind the great steering wheel, well 
sheltered by the flaring top of the beak- 
like hood that covered the cylinders. 
Every line typified speed and stamina. 
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THE GHOST DANCER 


“This is the Ghost Dancer,” said the 
aeronaut. “Built her myself. ‘Teeters in 
the wind like a dancer—so little weight ; 
gray for ghost. She sure can ‘beat it’ 
some.” 

As he tuned-up the machine, he went 
on: “We can start inside of fifteen min- 
utes. That’ll give Six an hour’s lead on 
us; but she wont make better than forty 
miles an hour in this wind. Five’ll make 
sixty with the wind behind her, and she 
will have been out of Greencastle an hour 
and a half. Aint there a siding at Elroy ?” 

Toa 

“We've got to catch Six in time to get 
her on that siding.” 

‘Why, Elroy’s sixty-five miles!” I re- 
minded him. 

“Ves, and we’ve got to make it in 
thirty minutes,” he announced. 

“You can never do it, Jeff!’ I warned. 

“We've got to do it!” he declared. 
“She ought to fly two-hundred-and-fifty 
in a calm; she’s got to do two miles a 
minute all the way, to-night.” 

“Against this wind!” 

“She’ll do it or fall apart 
grim reply. “Get in!” 

I threw on the heavy, padded aero- 
naut’s coat that lay over the seat and 
sprang into my place. I saw two armored 
racing helmets hanging under the hood, 
and drew one over my head, buckling the 
leather apron tight under my arms. With 
a raucous shout of defiance to the ele- 
ments, the great cylinders sprang to life 
under Jeff’s touch. 

Buckling on his armor, he ran to the 
double doors and threw them open. In 
another moment he was crouched at my 
side; the clutch gripped; and the aero 
lunged forward. 

“Strap yourself in,” shrilled Jeff, as 
we shot off the way. “Yuh—” But his 
sentence was whisked away in the teeth 
of the gale. 

We drove, tail to windward, when we 
came out of the barn, and now we rode 
with it, on an even keel. The town rolled 
back under us like a blurred film in a pic- 
ture-machine. Lights showed like long, 
yellow pencilings. The snow had lessened 
with the increased cold; but the sky was 
blotted here and there with hurtling 
fragments of cloud. 
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was the 
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“Hang on, I’m throw ‘er 
over!” Jeff shouted. 

The Ghost Dancer tiptoed a ballet as 
she faced ’round into the blast and poised 
a second to curtsey; then the hood rose 
till the search-lights glared into the low 


flying scud. 


goin’ to 


The planes screamed under the strain. 
A side-buffet heeled us over till I hung 
by strap and aching arms above O’ Hara, 
while he fought with the wheel and tried 
to hold the aero’s head into the 
until the planes righted her. 

For a dragging minute or two it was 
nip and tuck ; then, slowly, we sank back 
and squared away. Little by little O’ Hara 
gave the Ghost Dancer her head. Faster 
and faster she ate her way forward. The 
gale fifed shrilly through the out-rig- 
ging to the drumming accompaniment of 
the engine. Sparks began to cough out of 
the exhaust pipes at either side of the 
hood, thickening gradually to two solid 
spurts of flame. The fabric staggered to 
the gusts as if each one would scour off 
our planes; but they held. 

The pressure of the angry air lay on 
me like a great weight. Speaking was out 
of the question. Even the aeronaut’s vise- 
like grip on the wheel could not hold us 
steady; and we yawed viciously. I tried 
to make out the earth below us; but it 
was merely a dirty gray smear, though 
the altometer showed us to be only five 
hundred feet aloft. 

Suddenly O’Hara kicked me. He 
nodded at the searchlights, then shook 
his head. Painfully I fought the wind 
till I could reach the switch that con- 
trolled the lights. I turned them off. Jeff 
nodded again. There was no fear of 
his running into anyone, and the lights 
hindered his view of the course ahead. 

A long red scratch flashed out on our 
right. I knew it for either a semaphore 
or a switch light. I nudged O’Hara and 
he veered the Ghost Dancer a trifle in 
that direction. Instinctively I realized 
that we must pick up Number Six soon 
now, or we would be too late. Little by 
little we were nearing the earth. The 
altometer needle quivered to four, three, 
two hundred. There it held. 

We were too near the ground for 
safety in such a gale; but we could see 


wind 




















better. I strained my eyes into the void 
ahead till they ached and watered be- 
hind my helmet, in a vain search for the 
train. In sheer weariness I closed them 
for a moment and let my head rest against 
the seat-back to ease the wind pressure 
that seemed about to snap my neck. A 
downward lurch brought me straight 
again and I saw two red eyes staring up 
at us dead ahead. 

I knew they were Six’s rear lights. At 
first, as we shot forward, I thought Six 
must be standing still; then I realized 
that the train was moving fast; but its 
speed was discounted by our pace. 
©’ Hara drew up till we were over the 
engine, fifty feet above it. He motioned 
to the megaphone. I leaned over the side 
and shouted through it till my voice 
cracked. 

The roar of the wind and the engine 
smothered my warnings as if they had 
been the futile yapping of a puppy. The 
fireman threw open his door and dyed 
the cab a ruddy glare. For a second, 
it flashed on the windows of a station, 
set close to the track. Jeff thrust his face 
against mine. 

“Good God, that’s Elroy!” he shouted. 
“The sidetrack’s just beyond. We’ve got 
to stop ’em! Be ready to yell when I get 
along side.”’ 

With a sickening dive he shot the 
Ghost Dancer downward. The earth 
lurched up to meet us. It rose as sicken- 
ingly as the sidewalk comes up to meet 
a drunken man. The dingy gray blur of 
it became snowy fields, dotted with black 
smudges that grew into bushes. 

As I put my megaphone to my lips I 
watched the engineer, one hand on the 
throttle, eyes riveted to the rails ahead, 
entirely oblivious of our presence. I even 
recognized him as Tillotson, one of the 
veterans of the road. The fireman stood 
on the swaying floor of the cab, knees a 
little bent to the motion, mopping his 
face with a red handkerchief. Then I 
threw my voice into the megaphone. 

“Tillotson!” I bawled. “Get back to 
the siding at Elroy. Number Five is 
coming east on your track. Hurry, man, 
for God’s sake! She’s due here now!” 

I saw the engineer spring into life as 
if galvanized. Long service made him re- 
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verse and throw on the air and sand 
without a glance toward me. Then he 
whirled to the window. 

The sparks were churning out from 
under the great drivers and the train 
was slowly grinding to a stop. O’Hara 
held back the Ghost Dancer till we had 
little more than steerage-way in the gale. 

“Get back! Get back on that siding!” 
I roared, leaning out toward him. As I 
did so there came a splintering, ripping 
crash all around me; the Ghost Dancer 
staggered; a great flare of yellow light 
dazzled me; and then I felt myself 
whirling over and over through space. 


The next thing I remembered I seemed 
very tired and very comfortable. I was 
vaguely aware that it had grown much 
warmer. I heard a voice in the distance 
Say: 

“He’s all right. A sprained knee and 
badly shaken up is all. He’ll come ’round 
in a minute.” 

After a while I opened my eyes. A fat 
little man was standing in front of me. 

“Did they come together?” I cried 
out, trying to sit up. The little doctor 
pushed me back. 

“No; thanks to you and that other 
chap,” he said huskily. “Had a minute 
to spare!’ He chuckled grimly and | 
heard a man behind him swear. 

“What happened to us?” I gasped. 

“You hit about the only telegraph 
pole left standing along the line.” 

“Where am I?” 

“Going home. And you can’t talk any 
more,” answered the little doctor. 

“But that’s not all!” I cried. 

“Tsn’t it? Why not?’ 

“What about O’ Hara?” 

“Oh, I forgot about O’Hara! You see, 
he went on to Omaha on Six, instead of 
coming back with us to Sky. A certain 
young lady suggested that as the best 
way of circumventing Papa Connolly. 1 
rather fancy that Mr. and Mrs. O’Hara 
will move to New York and O’ Hara will 
go back to driving racing airships again, 
as he had been doing before he came 
to Sky.” 

“But—” 

“No more talk now.” And the little 
doctor mounted guard all the way back. 
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ITH the quick eyes of the school- 

girl, little Cassie Cheatham saw him 
first, and said so, the moment they passed 
the malign ticket-chopper. 

“Oh, Miss Rhoda,” she giggled, “do 
look at that!” 

Nobody, however, even in a New York 
subway crowd, could long have remained 
ignorant of the young man’s presence. 
Not that his physique was commanding ; 
he was really no taller than Rhoda Hol- 
lis, and she was not a tall woman. You 
felt at once that his absurd breadth of 
shoulder was horsehair strategy ; that the 








Nothing did happen, did it?’’ insisted Miss Esther Sophia 
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arms in his large, carefully creased 
sleeves were mere pipe-stems, and that 
the trousers, turned up high above the 
yellow pumps and the thin, olive-swathed 
ankles, covered what anyone, who was 
not, like Miss Hollis, a guide to youth, 
might describe as spindle-shanks. No, it 
was none of these things; it was not even 
the wise, boyish face ; it was the sartorial 
magnificence, the splendidly courageous 
color-scheme that imperatively sum- 
moned attention. 

Ruskin, on a certain momentous occa- 
sion, accused Whistler of casting a pot 
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of paint into the face of the public; but 
the object of the present regard of Miss 
Hollis and her pupil tossed an entire 
paint-shop. His yellow Panama, turned 
far up upon the right and far down upon 
the left side of his red head, was encir- 
cled by a twisted bandanna handker- 
chief; his soft, white collar, held by 
a gold safety-pin, was bound by a crim- 
son tie in which shone a huge pearl; his 
silk shirt was a pale blue, and his suit 
was green 

“T am sure,” thought Miss Hollis, 
“that he wears mesh underclothes.” 

And then, as it would never have done 
to utter such an idea to one of the Misses 
Van Riper’s girls, she said: 

“He looks like a Turner sunset.” 

But a moment later she was almost 
sorry that she had spoken. In spite of 
his plumage, this bird was, somehow, not 
unattractive. His hazel eyes were very 
alert and very merry, but also very keen. 
His features were irregular, but with the 
irregularity of power. The whole ex- 
pression was at once knowing and kindly ; 
the Egyptian cigaret could not weaken 
the mouth from which it drooped, and 
the hands—not hands of labor—were 
slim and strong. There was something 
about the man that was entirely and per- 
suasively novel. 

Even while she was taking a second 
look, the big guard swaggered up to the 
little fellow. 

“No smokin’ in the subway,” he rum- 
bled. 

Without withdrawing the offence from 
his mouth, the young man grinned good- 
naturedly. 

“Aw. ferget it,” he answered; “ferget 
it !”” 

The guard’s face reddened. 

“Throw away that dope-stick!” he 
commanded, and then, waving his cane 
toward one of the several signs that pub- 
lished the rule he was seeking to enforce, 
he added: 

“Can’t you read ?” 

But the young man only grinned the 
more. 

“No,” he said, and the cigaret leaped 
up and down between his lips as he said 
it; “I don’t understand English.” 

Melodrama stood a tiptoe. The guard 


raised a threatening arm; the smoker 
thrust his slim hands into his coat pock- 
ets, and tilted a defying chin. Rhoda, 
mentally characterizing the whole epi- 
sode as an extraordinary and vulgar 
spectacle, was trying to look away, and 
failing—when the thunderous approach 
of the uptown express saved the unities. 
One crowd rushed from the train and 
another toward it; the cigaret was 
brushed to the floor by a hurrying passen- 
ger, and the surly guard had to spring 
to the edge of the platform and perform 
his bellowing duty: 

“Watch’er step there! Watch’er step!” 

Rhoda and her charge ran for the 
cars and promptly collided with a fat 
woman and a suit-case. The fat woman 
pushed them into the guard, and the 
guard, his never-too-flexible temper now 
strained to the breaking-point, thrust 
them roughly from the entrance with an 
arm of iron. 

Cassie reeled against a post; Miss 
Hollis’ cheeks flushed and her underlip 
trembled. 

“Oh, please—” she began. 

But she did not finish. That little 
man in the Panama—the loud little man 
with the pipe-stem arms and the spindle 
shanks—had seen the situation and acted 
with amazing quiet and celerity. He had 
stepped swiftly behind the ogre, had 
placed one slim hand on the giant’s wrist 
and another on his elbow, and, by a 
sudden wrench, had tossed aside that iron 
barrier as one would rip away a dead 
branch that barred one’s forest path. 

“Ladies first, Gaston,” he graciously 
remarked; “ladies first, if you please.” 

The guard swung around heavily, 
roaring like a baited bull; but, as he did 
so, the little man in the Panama stooped 
deftly under the upraised fist, took both 
Rhoda and her pupil by the arms, and, 
helping them upon the train, turned to 
smile ‘a pleasant farewell to the officer 
—just as the doors banged shut and the 
train shot forward. 

Rhoda leaned breathlessly in the door- 
way, one small gloved hand clutching 
the frightened Cassie’s in a painful grip, 
the other pressed convulsively tight 
against her own trembling breast. Her 
usually pale prettiness was still red from - 











the shock of her encounter with the 
guard, and her usually calm gray eyes 
glowed between amazement and some 
other and wholly fresh sensation that 
seemed to surge into her throat and set 
her heart to hammering. 

The incident, trivial enough in most 
lives, shot into her own sequestered ex- 
istence with all the bewildering radiance 
of a new planet in a familiar system. 
Scarcely ever before had she seen an ex- 
hibition of physical force—never had she 
known such force to be exerted in her 
own behalf. Rarely had she felt the touch 
of a man’s hand laid upon her under the 
stress of any emotion; and now her arm 
was stinging from the powerful pressure 
of those slim fingers which seemed ‘to 
have gripped and plucked her from some 
unforeseen danger. Into the slow and or- 
dered tenor of the intellectual generali- 
ties that had formed and regulated her 
life there had burst, in this grotesque 
manner, a bolt from the genuine. 

She dared at last to look at the little 
red-headed fellow, who stood smiling be- 
fore her, in the unruffled calm of a man 
to whom such encounters as that just 
passed are but a portion of the day’s 
routine. 

“You are very good,” she panted. “I— 
I am a thousand times obliged to you.” 

By a conscious effort, she managed to 
express herself with what, to her, was 
the uttermost formality; but her flam- 
boyant champion, for the first time dis- 
concerted, blinked a trifle at what 
sounded to him like a gratitude exag- 
gerated out of all relation to its cause. 

“Not a woid, Miss; not a woid,” he 
grinned a sheepish answer. “Jes’ let me 
get you ladies a couple of seats.” 

Cassie, who had been all wide-mouthed 
interest, looked up the crowded aisle, 
black with strap-suspended passengers. 

“There’s not a seat anywhere!” she 
hissed to Miss Hollis in a loud stage 
whisper. 

The little man heard her. 

“Cheer up and come along,” he said. 
“There’s lots of seats ; the only trouble is 
that they’re sat in.” 

Simply because he 
teacher and pupil followed. Their guide 

passed carelessly by a dozen seated men 


commanded it. 
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of moderate physique, and stopped be- 
fore two large individuals in the center 
of the car. Three women swung there, but 
the seated men kept their sedulous eyes at 
a point four feet above the floar of the 
car. Miss Hollis’ cicerone genially tapped 
first one and then the other upon the 
shoulder. 

“Seein’,” he said, “that you gents is 
goin’ to beat it at the next stop, I know 
you'll be tickled to death to let these la 
dies sit down—now.” 

Simultaneously the pair looked up and 
glowered; but simultaneously they rose 
with confused mutterings of apology; 
and Rhoda and Cassie sat down. 

“Really,” began the teacher, once more 
starting a sentence that she was never to 
finish. “Really—” 

But ‘the little fellow again made smil- 
ing rejoinder: 

“Not a woid, Miss; not a woid 

Cassie’s school-girl heart quivered 
with the delicious excitement of the ad 
venture, and, before her chaperon could 
check her, she had wondered: 

“How did you know they were to get 
off at the next station ?”’ 

The wizard smiled more broadly than 
ever. 

“T didn’t know it,” he answered. “But 
they’ll do it now, all right, all right; 
they’ve got to save their face.” 

Even upon Rhoda’s lips, which had 
now resumed their accustomed calm, 
there flowed, at this, a faint ripple of 
amusement; but remembered her 
duty to the School, in time, and checked 
at once both her smile and the impending 
conversation. 

“We are,” she said even more stiffly 
than before, “a thousand times obliged.” 

On this her effort ef- 
fective. The little fellow raised his flam- 
ing Panama from his flaming head, and 
shouldered his rapidly-ready way back 
to the platform. If Rhoda did not guess 
that within him, too, something strange 
was stirring, that was because she knew 
nothing of people to whom a smileless 
“Much obliged” is the current payment 
for such courtesy as he had shown her— 
a brief tongued people whose yea is yea, 
and whose “thousand” is, in sober truth, 
a thousand. 


she 


occasion was 
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Nevertheless, she turned impulsively 
to her pupil. 

“Cassie,” she hurried to say before ad- 
mitting to herself the sense of that 
treason to the Misses Van Riper which 
her words implied, “this has all been 
very unfortunate, and you will oblige me 
if you say nothing about it at the School.” 


Cassie had promised solemnly, but 
Rhoda, though she immediately resolved 
to forget the entire epi 
sode, found in her 
brain a more rebellious 
ward. She returned to 
the pre-eminently cor- 
rect “finishing” es- 
tablishment of the 
Misses Van Riper, try- 
ing hard to appear un- 
disturbed; but all that 
evening—while she sat 
among the girls at the 
long dinner-table, with 
the tall, angular Miss 
Esther Sophia at one 
end, and the small, an- 
gular Miss Ellen Ame- 
lia at the other; while 
she watched the pupils 
going through 
their dreary, man- 
less half-hour of 
dancing to Miss 
Shepherd’s er 
ratic performance 
at the piano; and 
even while,at last, & 
the “School” a- 
bed, she essayed 
to read in the 


scrupulously con- Reddi 


ventional and 
forbidding common-room — through all 
those interminable hours, there persisted 
the tinglingly new and yet ludicrously 
unheroic memory. 

Without warning, the only other occu- 
pant of the common-room, Miss Esther 
Sophia, looked up from her copy of the 
Oceanic Monthly. 

“Rhoda,” she said, “did you and Cas- 
sie have a pleasant visit down town?” 

In spite of herself, Miss Hollis started. 

“Why, yes,” she said. 


“I wondered,” mused Miss Esther 
Sophia. “Ellie’—it was thus that she 
referred to her sister—“thought you 
seemed nervous and that perhaps some- 
thing—er—unpleasant had happened.” 

She paused, her pale eyes peering at 
Rhoda through glittering spectacles. 

Rhoda smiled wanly and sent her own 
eyes back to the book on her lap, pre 
tending that the principal’s words re 
quired no reply. 

There was a moment’s 
pause. 

“Nothing did happen, did 
it?’ insisted Miss Esther 
Sophia. 

Rhoda looked up—she had 
to. 

“Oh, no,” she said, quite 
calmly now; “nothing at all.” 

It was her first lie to her 
employers, and a lie of the 
type she should have been the 
last person in the world to 
tell. 

Rhoda Hollis was one of 
those pretty, usual, unobtru- 
sive young persons who have 
gray eyes, wear gray clothes 
and possess, presumably, a 
grayly conven- 
tional tempera- 
ment—the kind of 
girl who, without 
any apparent en- 
thusiasm upon 
her own part, is 
always endowed 
-™ by her pastors 
and masters with 
a Mission in Life. 
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» Kautz Rhoda’s mission 


was that of 
teaching English and mathematics, and 
of making herself generally useful to 
carefully selected, stupid little Daugh- 
ters of the Rich in a carefully selecting 
school. She had herself been one of the 
Misses Van Riper’s “girls,” and that 
presiding pair of more or less animated 
intellects ever began upon a pupil with 
what they believed was a solemn convic- 
tion of their Heaven-enforced duty for 
the mental, material and spiritual mold- 
ing of their girls’ characters. Charac- 
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ter-formation, along clearly-defined and 
traditional lines, was, they told you, the 
aim of the institution; and the Misses 
Van Riper never ended their sense of 
responsibility toward a specific charge 
until that charge had received her de 
gree, cum laude, in respectable scholar- 
ship, more respectable matrimony, or 
most respectable spinsterhood. 

“What the American young 
now most needs,” they used to say, “‘is 
Character. She must return to that shel- 
tered position of her sex which used to 
obtain. “The world is too much with 
us.” ”” 

In consequence, the World was rigidly 
barred from the demesne of the Bishop 
White School. Its principals read no 
novels of a later date than 1870; they 
subscribed to but two magazines, because 
these were the only ones remaining of 
those which had been extant in the days 
of their grandfather ; and they “took in” 
only one newspaper, because it was the 
long-moth-eaten journal which their own 
father had read. 

In the case of Rhoda Hollis—an or- 
phan, who had been sequestered in their 
care almost from her infancy—they had 
at once determined upon spinsterhood 
and pedagogy for the role of Destiny; 
and no consequent event in the career of 
this daughter of “The Mayflower’— 
from the time she left the school as a 
pupil until she returned from a strictly 
studious course at Wellesley, as an in- 
structor—had in any wise tended to 
shake their faith in the wisdom of their 
choice. 

“You remember,” Miss Ellen Amelia 
was, in Rhoda’s presence, wont to say 
with a snap of her grim jaws, “that 
Rhoda had not been here a month before 
I told you, Esther, that there was a girl 
who would some day be a working part 
of our little family.” 

And Esther Sophia, nodding 
wisp of pale hair, would answer: 

“Yes, you said that Rhoda was a Girl 
of Character; that we should need her 
because we could always count upon her, 
and because we want our teachers to be 
women that will form our girls so that 
we may always be quite sure of what 
they will do next.” 


woman 


her 
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Rhoda knew there had been every rea- 
son to support these beliefs; there had 
been no doubt of their correctness in her 
own mind. 

All her life, until twenty-two, never 
guessing that she was being made a mere 
drudge in an establishment of imposture, 
she had accepted placidly this trust in 
her; she had received calmly the fate 
that had been decreed; she had _ per- 
formed, even with zeal, the duties that 
she had contracted to perform; and she 
had done, without murmur, certain some- 
what more laborious tasks that had not 
been nominated in the Autumnal bond. 

And yet, in the Spring, she was telling 
Miss Esther Sophia a lie in defense of a 
race-track book-maker. 


For a book-maker was what Reddie 
Kautz, the little man in the Panama, ac- 
tually happened to be; and it was with 
the imperturbable pertinacity common to 
the practitioners of his profession that, 
unobserved, he had left the subway when 
Rhoda Hollis left it, and had followed 
her, at a decent distance, until he had 
seen her enter the austere gates of the 
Bishop White Finishing School. Then he 
had sauntered by and made mental note 
of both the number and the superscrip- 
tion qn the panel. 

To Reddie Kautz a door was a door— 
never a portal. He was not unduly im- 
pressed. Instead, he tilted his Panama 
and scratched at his auburn locks. 

“Gee,” he whispered; “there goes the 
one best bet !” 

Half - an - hour later, 
humming the metrical assurance that 
“There’s a rainbow in the sky,” Reddie 
had swung from a Second Avenue sur- 
face car at Fourteenth Street, had en- 
tered Tom McGaffey’s saloon, and there, 
in the back room—where he was hailed 
as “The Human Dope-Sheet”—he was, 
according to his daily schedule, giving 
Grogan, the district boss, his best tips 
on the next day’s bookings. 

Grogan tilted his chair against the 
wall and his cigar in his mouth. 

“Tt’s on the level?” he asked. 

“The race aint,” said Reddie; “that’s 
what I’m tellin’ you.” 

“But you are?” 


nonchalantly 
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“Was I ever anything else with you?” 

Grogan blew a reflective ring. 

“No,” he admitted, “you weren t.”’ 

“Well, then,” said Reddie, “‘take it or 
leave it. I’m makin’ a flyer of three thou- 
sand myself.” 

“Manikin to win?” 

‘‘A hundred-to-one shot.” 

‘“‘And Darcy rides Redgauntlet ?” 

k like ridin’, but it will 
holdin’. I tell you I heard the frame-up 
in the stables, an’ you’re the only guy 
I’m puttin’ next.” 

Grogan sat for a few minutes more in 
thought, but at last reached his decision. 
‘“Reddie,”’ he said, “you’d be a sixty 

horse-power fool to try to throw me.” 

“T would.” said Reddie cheerfully. 

“And,” continued Grogan, “I know 
vou’re not that.” 

' “*Thank you a thousand times,’ ” 
quoted Reddie. 

“So,” ended the Boss, “I’ll come in 
with you.” 

“It’s a go?” 

“Vou’re on. And if we make this clean 
up, what are you goin’ to ask me to do 
for your 

Reddie smiled enigmatically. 

“T’ll hand you the dough to-morrow 
evening,” he replied. ‘And three weeks 
from date I’ll ask for what I want.” 


What Reddie wanted, few people 
would have guessed, least of all Miss 
Hollis, who did not read the racing news ; 
who did not see, next day, that Manikin, 
an unknown hundred-to-one shot, had 
won the big Spring Handicap; who, 
consequently, was much puzzled when. 
the following week, the subsidized, smil 
ing parlor-maid at the School brought 
her a written card, bearing, with many 
flourishes, the name and address of 
“Robert Kautz ;’’ and who, finally, was 
altogether amazed when, entering the 
decorous parlor, she was jauntily ac 
costed by her unforgotten little hero of 
the subway. 

Reddie in no detail shared her embar 
rassment. He showed plainly that he 
went always where he pleased, because 
he pleased ; and he rapidly demonstrated 
also that, if he had never before called on 
a prim teacher in an ex lusive young la 


dies’ finishing school, it was because he 
had never theretofore happened to care 
about it. He offered no explanation of his 
visit ; it did not occur to him that one was 
necessary; and the surprised Rhoda, 
divided between a sneaking admiration 
for his buoyant iconoclasm and a panic 
lest the Misses Van Riper should dis- 
cover it, was wholly unable to exact one. 

“Mornin’,” he said, taking Rhoda’s 
passive hand in a firm grip, of the sort 
whereof she had least experience. 

“Good morning,” she answered. 

Wondering what could have brought 
him, she was sure that his salutation was 
to be followed by an awkward pause, but 
she did not know her man. 

“Nifty little place you’ve got here,” 
remarked Reddie, making, in one quick 
glance, his inventory of the entire room. 

“You like it?” she stammered, chiefly 
because there seemed nothing else to say. 

“Right enough—for a school,” quali 
fied Reddie. “‘Let’s sit down.” 

Rhoda gasped, and sank upon the ex- 
treme edge of a very upright chair, while 
Reddie, his green trousers pulled high 
above a pair of mauve, open-work socks, 
reclined at ease in the rocker. 

“Teacher ?” he asked. 

She nodded. She began to perceive that 
the man had actually come to call on 
her! 

“What do you teach ’em?” he in 
quired. : 

“Mathematics, for one thing,” she 
quavered. 

“Arithmetic ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Hum—I have to use some of that in 
my business, too. Sort of a shark at it. 
Anything else ?” 

“IT teach English.” 

“English? Gee,” said Reddie, “are the 
kids dagos ?” 

In Reddie’s vocabulary, ‘“Dago” was 
generic for all foreigners; but Rhoda 
caught his meaning. 

“Oh, no,” she replied, smiling a little 
in spite of herself. “They are all Ameri 
can girls—except one, who is a Japanese. 
gut,” she added, “very few Americans 
know their own language.” 

Reddie, as he himself would have ex- 
pressed it, ‘never batted an eye.” 








“Like it?’ he asked. 


“My work here? Why, really, 1 have 


1e 


never thought much about whether | 
liked it or not.” 

‘It’s one of those swell joints, aint 
it 2” 

Rhoda’s mental vision surveyed the 


nN- 


establishment, its curriculum and its 
mates. 
“Ves.” 
‘‘Nine-hundred-per, to make a lady?” 
insisted Reddie. 
The annual exclusive of 
was eight hundred, but Rhoda assented. 


she confessed, “I suppose it is.”’ 


fee, extras, 


His way of putting the case made her see 


the school in 


a new light, 


realized what she was saying, she had 
added: “I am afraid we do not accom 
plish much more than that.” 

“Just manufacture little ladies?” tl 


visitor repeated. 
“That is what it comes to.” 
Reddie looked her squarely in the eye. 
“Gee!” he said. 
“T beg your pardon?” Rhoda’s resent 
ment was instinctive, but brief. 





and, before she 
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‘| don’t wonder you don’t love it,” 
assumed Keddie. “I aint stuck on my 
owt business, either; I’m bookie—a 
book-maker.” 

She repeated the term, vaguely, and he, 
in a ten-minute explanation, made it clear 
to her. 

“But on the bias,” he pursued ; 
“it’s crooked, and, worst of all, it aint 
real. I’m goin’ to quit.” 

“I’m glad of that,” said Rhoda. 

“Yep,” replied Reddie; “I’ve jest 
made my pile on a raw deal, an’ I’m goin’ 
to buy a real job an’ be some use.” 

Under his sweeping assurance, Rhoda’s 
nervousness vanished. 

“What sort of a job does one buy?” she 
asked in honest perplexity. 

Reddie smiled at her ignorance of the 
genuine cosmos. 


a 


34? 
its 


“My sort’s a magistrate’s job,” he de- 
clared; ‘an’ the deal’s all over but the 
cheering. Yep, this other’s got to go; I’m 
goin’ to cut it out.’’ He rose as if he meant 
to start the operation immediately ; and, 
as she followed him to the door, he once 
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more took her hand in his firm grasp. “See 
you again soon,” he concluded ; ‘an’ then 
[’ll be through with the turf. It’s a bad 
business; it aint any more rea/ than 
yours.” 

Against all the rules of the school, 
Rhoda watched him from the steps for 
a moment as he swung jauntily down the 
Avenue, twirling a rattan cane. 

“For a minute,” he was saying to him 
self, “I thought I’d got in wrong; for a 
minute I thought: “There’s one horse I[’ll 
never bet on again, an’ that horse is me.’ 
But I don’t know, Reddie; you’re not so 
worse, after all! It ought to be a go, be- 
cause she must be the best in her business, 
an’ I’ve been the best in mine.”’ 

Rhoda’s thoughts, however, were more 
tumultuous ; and the upshot of them was 
that, the following evening, she con 
fessed her adventure to the Misses Van 
Riper. She tried to do it laughingly, but 
her words were seriously received. 

“Gracious !”’ gulped Miss Ellen 
Amelia. “It will never do for the girls 
to hear of this!” 

“Why, surely,” protested Rhoda, ‘“‘it 
means nothing.” 

“Naturally, _ it nothing,” 
snapped Miss Ellen Amelia; “but this 
person is a common man—well, almost 
a man of the street-—and you could no 
more really meet him than you could 
meet—why, the garbage man!” 

But the more human Miss 
Sophia interposed. 

“Of course, Ellie,” 
let the person see her position and he will 
not dare to come again. I am quite sure 
that she thoroughly understands.” 

On her part, Rhoda said nothing. She 
by no means shared Miss Esther’s cer 
tainty, and though, according to the cus- 
tom of the school, she was inclined to 
accept all the social suggestions of its 
principals, she went to bed that night 
comparing Reddie Kautz with the “lady- 
musicians and bone-dry academi- 


means 


Esther 


she said, ‘“‘Rhoda 


like” 
cians that were the only male visitors 
countenanced by the Misses Van Riper, 
and concluded that, in the ultimate 
analysis, the book-maker was at least a 
Man. 

Nor would Miss Esther Sophia herself 
undisturbed could she 


have remained 
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have Rhoda, when that young 
teacher in the privacy of her own room, 
next morning, opened a package that the 
postman had just delivered. It was a 
package containing the photograph of a 
broadly-smiling little man in a dress-suit 
with a gardenia in his buttonhole, and 
a silk hat, held, with conscious pride, in 
his strong, slim right hand. 

For an instant, Rhoda laughed in sheer 
amusement ; but the next she shook with 
honest shame of her laughter. There shot 
into her cheek a sudden flush of hatred 
against her fellow-teachers and their pu- 
pils—for the little they would say and 
the much they would think, could they 
see this picture of Reddie Kautz. In a 
passion of protest, she went to her desk, 
took thence some photographs of herself 
—the recently flattering product of a 
Fifth Avenue “‘artist’’—selected the most 
flattering of all, rang for the servant and. 
on his arrival, gave him—with the price 
of silence—the picture, wrapped, sealed 
and addressed to the bookie. 

The regret that ran hot-foot upon this 
action was poignant, but took only one 
form. On a sheet of gray notepaper, bear- 
ing the school’s letter-head, she wrote to 
him, without preface: 


seen 


You must not come here again. The 
principals will not permit it. 


Then, as the days dragged on, and the 
shallow life of the finishing-school crept 
closer and closer about her, she began to 
be conscious of a dull anger against him 
because he would not acknowledge her 
cift. 


But Reddie understood women and 
was acting in that wisdom. He rejected 
the idea of writing, not because he mis 
trusted his epistolary powers, but because 
he was well aware that a degree of wait- 
ing would help rather than hinder his 
plans. He rejected also an alluring temp 
tation to invite Rhoda to the races, be- 
cause he decided that a race-course was 
no place for her. Instead, he attended 
carefully to certain business transactions 
necessitated by his present resolve, con- 
cluded a highly-satisfactory interview 
with the grateful Mr. Grogan, and only 
then began to lie in wait for Rhoda in the 

















neighborhood of the Bishop White 
School. 

When, after some days of unrequited 
scouting, he finally waylaid her at a cor- 
ner, as she was starting out for a lonely 
walk, he found her at first resolutely 
frigid and quite unmistakably anxious to 
impress him with the belief that he was 
not wanted. 

Nevertheless, he persevered. He had, 
during the interval of his silence, taken 
some thought to his manner and much to 
his appearance. The former was as mas- 
terful as ever, but far quieter; and her 
teacher’s heart noted with a little bound 
that, as to the latter, he was now only a 
half-shade too brilliant. 

“Tt’s sure good to see you,” he assever- 
ated. “‘An’, say, take it from me, that 
photo’ of yours is the star bout !”’ 

She had her icy rejoinder ready, but it 
melted on her lips. His bright eyes; his 
ready grin; his quick face, so vital an ex- 
pression of the agile brain behind it; his 
utter genuineness and his sheer masculin- 
ity—these things tore at the barrier of 
her reserve and stormed the bulwarks of 
her lonely, sequestered heart. Before she 
well realized it, they had taken a two 
hours’ walk, made memorable by a vivid 
talk that threw open to her—for the first 
time in her life—the gates of the Real 
World. 

Springing from nowhere, Reddie 
Kautz had set his feet firmly upon the 
genuine. He had fought and beaten and 
forced his own way until he had now, 
even if by dubious means, found himself 
in a position whence, in the simplest and 
most direct maner, he could be useful to 
the people that he best understood. With 
the enthusiasm of a boy and the certitude 
of a man, he told her about it and about 
them, held fast her charmed attention un- 
til long after the hour when she was due 
at the school—until, indeed, she found 
herself amazed by saying: 

“How I wish I might know these 
things—how I wish I might know all life 
and not merely a pale picture of a part of 
it 1” 

Reddie stopped short on the curb. 

“T can show it,” he sufficiently re- 
marked. 

“But,” quavered Rhoda, “you know 
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what I wrote you—you know that the 
Misses Van Riper wont allow—’”’ 

“Gee!”’ said Keddie, “aint 
age?” 

“Yes, but you see—” 

“Naw, I don’t see. This is the free U. 
S., an’ you’re a grown-up citizen.” 

She flushed scarlet. 

“T do want to be,” she confessed. 

“You’re on!” he cried. ‘““That”—and a 
slim, scornful finger pointed toward the 
distant school—‘“that’s jest the fake 
world. Wait a little till there’s a good 
track ; then you'll be the favorite, an’ I’ll 
back you at fifty to one against the field.” 

In the fortnight that followed, there 
were other similar interviews—interviews 
that she fully realized were clandestine, 
but that she serenely sought—until at 
last the inevitable happened. One dread- 
ful afternoon, as Reddie and she were 
walking together, Rhoda saw the severe 
little form of Miss Ellen Amelia stridit 
toward them up the street. 

“Run away?” said Kautz, in indignant 
response to the trembling suggestion of 
his companion in guilt. “Not if I have a 
speaking acquaintance with myself!” 
And he dragged her resolutely forward, 
giving the glaring principal his best bow 
as she sailed by them. 

But that meant trouble for Rhoda, and 
in a few fiery sentences she said so—as 
soon as they had turned the next corner. 
He was rough, she said; he was brutal ; 
he had no concern for her welfare. No, 
she would not let him speak; she would 
go away from him now—now—without 
another word. 

She did it, but, at the School there 
were several words to be said, and imme 
diately after the constrained dinner that 
evening, Miss Ellen Amelia and Miss 
Esther Sophia, alone with Rhoda in the 
common-room, proceeded to say them. 
They were hurt at her treason to them; 
they were grieved at her low tastes; but 
above all, they were very angry and very 
scared for the welfare of their institu- 
tion. In fine, they so frankly and so 
finally impressed upon Rhoda their point 
of view that, when they finally consented 
to overlook her indiscretion, she gladly 
consented to write a letter that should 
end their annoyance forever. 
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| 1 Reddie by the 
cy Ss pen still 
rs of 
R s but they 
s what ed ‘“‘] ut he now 
d if i VS D l what he 
d “Right.”’” He had never yet said 
word of love to her he took love for 
nted—but now he must say to her 
it. if she could convince him that she 
was better off without him, he, for his 
t, W r her no more. He had 
chewed his pen viciously; debated long 


whether he should begin with ‘Dear 
Friend” or “‘Dear Miss:” decided at 
length to compromise upon “Dear Friend 
Miss Hollis,’ and had got scarcely any 
further when he was handed the briefly 
formal note that told him never again to 
enter the school or, by any means, to at- 


dismissal 
is another. Reddik stepped over to Mc 
Gaffey’s, and, within five minutes, the 
Bishop White School was, for the first 

since the granting of its charter, 
called up by telephone from the back 
room of an East Side saloon 


nunciation is one thing; 


+7 > 
tim<¢ 


Rhoda’s own voice answered. 


“Well, this is Kautz.” said Reddie. “I 


~% I can’t tell you.” 
“You—Are you alone there?” 


Reddie formed his next qu 


“If you were alone, could you tell 


Reddie tossed the receiver back upon 


“Grogan,” he called across to the Dis- 
trict Boss at a nearby table. “That your 
car outside ?” 

Grogan, the grateful, bowed assent. 

“Well, I need it in my business,” said 
Reddie : and fifteen minutes later he had 
rung the bell at the school, had brushed 
by the astounded maid, and had hurled 
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himself into the mute-stricken company 
of Miss Ellen Amelia, Miss Esther 
Sophia and Miss Rhoda Hollis, assem 
bled in the common-room. 

Reddie tossed his Panama on_ the 
table, threw his rattan cane clattering 
after it, slammed the door and leaned 
nonchalantly against that portal. 

‘‘Now, ladies,’ he said to the shrink- 
ing Misses Van Riper, “here I am. This 
is me: the big fire-eater that’s been 
breaking up your happy, little home, the 
feller you made this girl write that letter 
to, the Wild Man from Borneo. If you’ve 
got any kick comin’, don’t beat the girl 
with your tongues; use your fists on me 
an’ I promise not to bite.”’ 

Rhoda, seated at the table, buried her 
face in her hands. The tall, angular Miss 
Esther Sophia put her lank fingers be- 
fore her eyes, and peeped between 
them. But the little, angular Miss Ellen 
Amelia leaped straightway to her feet, 
her grim jaws snapping. 

“Leave this house this instant!” she 
shrilled. ‘How dare you come in here? 
Don’t you know that your intrusion is an 
insult ?”’ 

Reddie turned to her with a grin. 

“Gee!” he said, calmly; “I like you; 
you're game.” Then, as she was about 
once more to unleash her dogs of verbal 
war, he continued, raising a slim, strong 
hand for quiet and order: “Only please 
give a feller one question at a time, 
Missus.” 

“Ellie,’”’ sobbed Esther Sophia through 
her gaping fingers, “please don’t lose 
your temper!” 

“T will!’ shouted Ellen Amelia, sup- 
pressing her sister with a single bolt. 
“And you,” she continued to the per- 
fectly composed Reddie, “you leave this 
house !”’ 

“Jest wait one minute,” said the still 
suave Reddie. ‘Jest wait one minute, 
Missus.” 

“T wont wait!’’ retorted Ellen Amelia. 
“And don’t you call me AMissus. | am 
not married.” 

“There you are,” said Reddie; “now 
we’re down to cases. That’s jes’ the trou- 
ble. You aint married.” 

“T’ll send for the officer!’ screamed 
Miss Ellen Amelia. 
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“This is me—the big fire-eater—that's been breaking up your happy, little home’ 
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“What, the cop?” asked Reddie. ‘Bil 
lie Monahan? Well, you will find him 
around the corner at the hotel side-bar 
with my chauffeur.” 

At that even Ellen 
pause. 

“You mean—’” 

“T mean he’s my friend,” said Reddie ; 


he added, “‘for I 


came to 


Amelia 
she stammered 


‘an’ he ought to be,” 
got him his job.” 

But Ellen Amelia, woman-like, swung 
back to her major theme. 

“T tell you to leave this house!” sl 
commanded. “Don’t you know you can't 
come in here?” 

“Looks like I can,” said Reddie. “Why 
can’t I?” 

“Why—why, you're a box 

The rose of righteous indignation just 
brushed Kautz’ cheek. 

“T aint.’”’ he declared. “Guess again, 
Missus—I mean Miss—; 1 haven’t been 
a bookie for two weeks. Till nex’ Novem 
ber I’m one of those gentlemen of leis- 
ure; an’ then I’ll be a magistrate. The 
slate’s all ready, an’ take it from me, the 
thing’s all over but the curtain-calls.” 

“You—you—you !” choked Miss Ellen 
Amelia. 

“No,” said Reddie, “I that, 
either; an’, as I was sayin’, your trouble 
an’ your sister’s here is jes’ that you're 
each a Miss. You've built up your little 
graft-game in this place, an’ it’s a good 
one—for the graft ; but do you think it’s 
any good for the girls? Honest now, do 
you? I hear you teach ’em jest enough 
French to throw a French café menu; 
jest enough English to talk like nobody 
else, an’ not enough to read even as much 
as I do; how to come into a parlor, and 
how to eat soup without a sponge. But 
do you teach ’em anything solid that’s in 
books ?—real Greek or real Latin, real 
French or real Dutch? Or do you teach 
‘em anything so undignified as to be use- 
ful ?>—how to cook or how to sew, or how 
to love a real man in a real way? Do you 
teach ’em anything but to be peroxide 
actorines in their own homes? No, you 
don’t, an’ you know it. Have kids—an’ 
teach ’em ; you've got to have ’em before 
you can learn how to teach ’em. Well, 
you aint had ’em, have you? Of course, 
it aint your fault, for most likely you’ve 


1e 


»k-maker /”’ 


aint 
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never had the chanct 
the trouble with you!” 


He paused for breath—he 


but that’s what’s 


had never 
before in his life spoke n so much at one 
time, and the effort told upon him almost 
as much as it told upon Ellen Amelia. 
She had sunk into a seat, dumb and gap- 
ing, her arm about the straight waist of 
Esther Sophia—whose wisp of pale yel- 
low hair nodded in unison with her silent, 
indignant sobs, But Reddie’s sharp hazel 
saw who, a day 
since, could not have dreamed it possible 
for anyone to speak with authority upon 
any subject in the presence of the Misses 
Van Riper—and Reddie saw that, though 
the girl’s face was still buried in her 
arms upon the table, her white fingers 
had reached and clutched—as the 
drowning man clutches the out-flung life- 
preserver—the carefully curled brim of 
his bandanna-decorated Panama. 

“Don’t muss the hat, girlie,” he said: 
but listen here.”’ 

There was a subtle change in his voice 
that made even Miss Ellen Amelia and 
Miss Esther Sophia pause in their out- 
raged grief to look at him. 

Rhoda raised a beautiful with 
tears. Reddie strode over to her and took 
that unresisting hand. 

“Rhoda,” he said—and at the start 
there was a certain thickness in his tone 
—T haven’t talked any love-stuff to 
you; first learnin’ you, an’ then gettin’ 
my job, I’ve been too busy for that; but, 
if you'll copper th’ card I put down now, 
we can have the rest of our lives to make 
love in. It jest all comes to this: I’m not 
up to you, but I can get there, for I’m 
real ; these two misses—beggin’ their par- 
don—aint up to you, an’ never can be, 
because they aint real. 'f you come with 
me, you can help ‘ne an’ maybe I can 
help you; if you stay here, you can’t do 
anything but slide down to what these— 
these women are. Vhe buzz-wagon’s wait- 
in’ outside ; you can stop over-night with 
Mrs. Grogan, an’ the license an’ the 
judge will be ready at ten a. m. It’s a 
square bid, girlie, only you’ve got to give 
your answer now.” 

She looked up at him. with wide ap- 
peal. Then her glance fluttered to the 
thunder-struck faces of the utterly 


eyes Rhoda—Rhoda, 


out 


face, 
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abashed Misses Van Riper—and fell. 
“Come,” said Reddie quietly, not un 
kindly, but very firmly. “You've got first 
of all to learn not to be ashamed of what 
you feel, an’ here’s a star chanct. Do you 
want to come along to the Real World, 
or do you want to keep your job in the 
background of this damned chromo?” 


Rhoda hesitated no longer. She put her 
firm, free hand over his imprisoning fist ; 
she looked up at him with big gray eyes, 
soberly but enduringly alight. 

“I’ve decided—Bob,” she said. “I 
don’t want to seem ungrateful to the— 
the ‘chromo,’ but I think, please, I’d like 
you to cut me a slice of the Real.” 


‘Between Halves” 


BY REM A. JOHNSTON 


‘THs thing happened during one of 

those etched-in moments of tragedy 
Gere of those caved-in periods of Test- 
ing, when defeat hung at the team’s 
throat. 

Sanford, the psychology shark, who 
had dug deeper into the emotions than 
the rest of us, argued that what occurred 
in that cell under the stand one Thanks- 
giving afternoon during the ten minutes 
“between halves” made all his text book 
theories look foolish. 

“You never can tell which end of life 
is going to win, when a young girl plays 
against an old woman for a man’s 
honor,” declared Sanford. “The girl has 
her beauty and the strong wine of sex 
to carry her on to the winning; but the 
old woman—say, she just naturally has 
all the sapience of the Serpent himself !” 

Most of us remember the outside feat- 
ures of that troublous day—how the old- 
gold and black went through our team 
as a hot knife goes through butter; how 
they pushed the scarlet back, yard by 
yard, in heart-sickening scrimmages that 
wore our fellows to tatters ; how a bunch 
of scarlet rooters broke through the line 
of police and hammered them out of the 
way with their own clubs till they came 
up to Helwig, our big center; and how 
they raved and frothed and damned him 
there to his teeth for “laying down;” 
and then, how the hints of what the real 
trouble was ran like the plague through 
those long yelping lines of color that 
squared the grid, till the truth even 
soaked into the faculty box; and how, 
at the last, evervbody kept as still as if 
he were watching a man dying—every- 


body but the coach, who walked up and 
down along the bleachers, cursing and 
raving as if he were crazy! 

Sanford, who understood from the 
first what was going on, said that he saw 
Helwig giving back right at the start, 
like a bank of soft mud in a log-jam 
at flood time. Helwig weighed two hun- 
dred and seventy pounds, net, and every 
ounce was steel built bone and muscle— 
a Titan he was, with more indomitable 
grit than any Titan ever had. He was the 
sort of fellow who won lost-causes by 
the sheer thrust of physical energy; and 
he had pulled more lost games out of 
the fire than any other man who ever 
went to the college. 

But twice in the first five minutes, Hel- 
wig came back like a heavy oak in a 
mill race, thrashing a hole in our own 
line, till the team went wild with dismay 
at such playing. 

“Are you sick, Jimmy?” the captain 
begged. 

But Helwig never answered. Sanford 
said that Jimmy had his eves on the high- 
est bench in the oblong—up where a slip 
of a girl sat waving a little knotted 
bunch of old-gold and black ribbons in 
defiance of the oceans of scarlet around 
her. He was close enough to see Hel- 
wig’s face and to know that it was kal- 
somined to as near a greenish-yellow as 
ever Benedict Arnold’s dared to be. The 
girl’s face, too, was green and gray and 
drawn, but there was a sneer on her lips 
—a sneer, mixed with a smile—exactly 
as if she was saying to herself: “A fool 
there was, and he made his prayer!” 

Sanford said that it came over him in 
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sorry when she roped Helwig in after 
ward—and I guess she knew it and swore 


vengeance. Anyhow she was perched up 


the rest of us didn’t know about—not til 


vells ind shout ng died 


bare trees. We didn’t see it all then, by 
good deal, but we had a tip that th 


I 
biggest, strongest, straightest man on 
e team and in the college had gon 
rong—had sold out 
And we were sick with the shame of 
Qur c llege was a littl college and 
the most we had was courage—courage 


We knew there wasn’t anything to do, 
for we had no other center to put in— 
not a sub who would stand a chance; 
ind there was nothing for it but to 
VI while five hundred visiting root 
ers chortled. and the old-gold and black 
rolled the scarlet back and back through 
j l day 
sliicher’”’ 


the frozen slush of that awfu 
nothing to do but to wait for “I 
that was it, “Bliicher—or night!” 
Sanford said that he crawled through 
the mud, beneath the ropes, till he came 
to the scarlet goal post where the fellows 
were making their last stand. It was one 
minute to play, and it seemed to him as 
there wasn’t a sound on that whole 
field except the teams gritting down 
against each other, and the hoarse bawl 
of the signal. Little Dickson, looking 
something frightful, was wiping the 
blood out of his eves; and Matt Hobart 
was clinched against Filbertson, his 
teeth biting into his opponent’s yellow 
leather vest. as if he were a dying bull- 
dog. But Helwig. whom Sanford watched 


most. was leaning in against their cen- 


ter, head to shoulder like a boulder 
just as we had seen him in a hundred 
games when he ripped success out of the 
heart of defeat. 

We expected Helwig to come to him- 
self right there—to rally. The whole 
college was praying to him. You could 
hear them howling, “Now then, old 
Jimmy! Now then, good old Jimmy Hel 
wig!’ And ‘““What’s the matter with Hel 
wig?” “He’s all right!” ‘“Who’s all 
right?” “‘H-e-l-wig!” They’d made up a 
funny yell out of his name in the balmy 
days, and they whooped it out across 
that icy old arena now. 


Helwig! Helwig! Hee—ho—haw! 
Game has gone to Hel-wig! Rah! Rah! 
Rah! 


But it wasn’t any use. Helwig just 


looked up to the tip-top of the bleachers, 
and his cheeks ran to milk—and they 
pushed the ball right through him, the 
old-gold and black did! Think of that! 
They pushed the ball right through 
Jimmy Helwig for a touchdown. And the 
whole scarlet team broke to pieces, like 
shocks of corn in a heavy storm. Then 
the referee’s whistle blew to close the 
first half, and it sounded to us like a 
bell tolling at a funeral! 

For one long minute there wasn’t any- 
thing doing in that hanging sea of scarlet 
that boxed the field—not a sound but the 
gleeful howls of the enemy and the 
measured clack of their war cries. Then 
there came a2 kind of an outcry from our 
people. 

It wasn’t a hiss—there was no hatred 
in it, It was just a moan from the heart 
of the college, because its big man had 
turned traitor—a cry such as Caesar 
made perhaps deep down in his soul, 
when he found his “beloved friends” 
driving their knives into his back—there 
in the Capitol. 

As the team limped into quarters San- 
ford said that he saw the President of the 
college bend down and put his face in 
his hands as if he’d looked at something 
that day entirely new to him—something 
he’d never forget as long as he sat at the 
head of the table in faculty hall. But 
that girl, Sanford said, was still twisting 
her alien colors and smiling her slow, 














victorious smile, careless of the hate of 
those who had guessed what unspeakable 
thing was happening. 


rhe air of that place under the stand 
rank with arnica and exhaustion. 
Barrone lay against the table in his 
dripping uniform, nearly hysterical with 
physical collapse. He’d come out of a 
sick bed to help win that game. Dalton 
was pouring liniment on a swollen knee 
and swearing unrestrainedly, as a sub 
wrapped and re-wrapped his bandages 
with anxious care. 

Some of the boys were flat on the 
floor, eyes sunken and dead, all the mus- 
cles jerking with overstrain. Pullock, the 
full back, was huddled in a hopeless 
heap on a seat under the single window, 
his knees drawn up to his chin. But 
Helwig sat bolt upright and brazen on 
a side bench, glancing neither up nor 
down, exactly like a man in an unhealthy 
trance. The heavy muscles all over his 
massive body were still drawing and 
writhing from the effects of that last 
avalanche that had poured over him. 
Otherwise he was looking as nearly fit as 
he was when he went into the game—only 
he had that mesmerized expression, as 
if he were asleep and couldn’t come out 
of it. 

The coach—what was his name ?— 
well, no matter, he was a man from 
Cornell that year—anyway he shut the 
door and came up to the center of the 
room, where the air was as dank as that 
of a vault. Overhead the muffled stamp- 
ing of the hundreds was like the uneasy, 
perpetual thumping of broken waves 
against a breakwater; and ever through 
it all ran that plaintive, soul-sickening 
note of wonder—people asking why, and 
why, and why! 

Everybody knows what usually goes 
on at this mid-period—how the coach 
foams and thunders, and calls on the fel- 
lows in the name of the college to ginger 
up and win. To-day was different. The 
coach drew a long breath and began to 
talk in crisp sentences—not much foot 
ball oratory ; just plain facts. 

“This is all I’ve got to say, fellows,” 
he began. “The score is five to nothing 
in favor of the old-gold and black. It 


was 
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stands that way because one of you is a 
damned quitter—not just a quitter, 
either, fellows—I meant to say Traitor ! 
And it was a girl who bought him off, 
fellows, Heaven knows what price she 
had to pay to get a good man’s honor! 

“You know what I’m talking about 
and whom I mean—and the man I’m giv- 
ing it to straight can lick me after the 
game is over; but he knows what I’m 
putting out is true. 

“The rest of you have done all you 
could. You’ve played your last muscle 
to rags; but ten men can’t stand against 
eleven in this little old game of football. 
Just stop up all the holes you can when 
you go back, and don’t slug. Every one 
is playing square on the other side—” 

Some word like “liar” was forming on 
Helwig’s lips, but he only leaned back 
against the planking, chewing a lemon 
and smiling as if he would say: “Put in 
another center, do—do—do!”’ Maybe he 
would have spoken, for every man was 
looking at him with hate and wonder, 
and the coach was eyeing him squarely 
—but something happened. The fate that 
ruled that game began to play trumps. 

Sanford said that as he was crouching 
down against the door rubbing Hobart’s 
neck with arnica he heard a light, 
scratching knock on the outside, more 
like a bird pecking than anything else, 
and then a woman’s thin voice saying, 
“Open it up—I want t’ find Jimmy!” 

What he saw when he slipped the bolt 
and dragged back the door staggered him 
completely. It was a little old woman in 
a black dress, her age-creased face caught 
up under a shabby bonnet that gave her 
a three-cornered expression. She seemed 
to be frail enough for a real good gust 
of November wind to blow her away; 
but somehow it didn’t appear as if the 
wind or anything else had touched her 
much. She was squinting into the half- 
dark as if she wanted to find somebody 
very badly indeed. 

And Sanford allowed that right there 
he got his first idea of what incarnate 
Will looked like. That old woman was 
nothing but will-power, walking around 
in a bundle of bones. 

“Timmy,” she quavered, but it was 
the quaver of age rather than hesitation, 
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here’s a good deal ] 
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be’n g nk 0’ t miser 

I wasn’t looking for \ 


No—I recko1 ’ Mrs. Helwig re 
plied in a dry \ But I’m perfectly 
ible to come, whether I’m expected 
not, bein’ very strong f« ny years. Are 
vou feelin’ any better, Jimmy? 

I haven’t been sick, m I 

Ni o? Well, now aint that t 
strangest ing! I’d got an idea into my 
head, Jimmy, that you was about on 
of the sickest men I ever saw Sh 
drawled this last out in a way that s 
a flash of dull red over Helwig’s neck 

Jimmy whirled to the coac! ‘Put 
Golman or Sanford. The game’s lost an 
how. I’ve got to get mother out of this 
turmoil,” he said. 

But the old lady was quicker than 
chain lightning. Sanford said that | 


stock went up four points in three 


in his estimation, for he could fe 
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secon ls 


el tl 


she knew the whole situation and was 


playing a much bigger game tha 
ball, right there in front of tl 
that had jolted itself together a 
looking on gaping and guessing 
‘This turmoil aint bothered n 
t’ speak of, Jimmy. An’ besides 
clean down here t’ see th’ game 


n foot 


ne team 


nd was 


le none 
I com 
in’ I 


don’t cal’late on bein’ disappointed. | 


be’n havin’ a tolerable good time 


till | 


, 1 


see you wasn’t as robust as vou ort t’ be 


an’ then I found a feller who was 


me about th’ game an’ some thing 


nected with it that I reckoned he 


1-tellin 
rms con 


hadn’t 


Helwig was standing there irreso- 
lutely, kicking his big feet against the 
table legs. He saw that his mother had 
tapped secret wire and got a high up 
tip on matters clos ne. And he was 


trying to think what to do more likely 
he was already thinking of what he had 
“What do you want, mother 2?” 
‘Me? Nothin’ but your good health, 


Jimmy, an’ your welfare. You needn’t 
stop t ell me anything. I know all 


yout it. | come down here to be proud 
o’ my son Jimmy—-don’t you see? And 
| just nacherally got t’ be proud o’ you! 
Chere aint no other way!” 

Sanford, the psychology man, said 
that at times likes this it seems as if 
something comes over the actors of these 
little dramas, and they neither realize nor 
care how many are looking on; and he 
says that even the people who are watch- 
ing get so intense that their minds widen 
out and take the whole thing in—till it 
s as if they, too, were in the comedy or 
tragedy ; and that the life or death of the 
moment is theirs. 

\nyhow, Helwig gazed at his mother 
and his mother gazed with her steady 
eyes at Jimmy Helwig, and what had 
passed her love-sorcery or sleep or hyp 
notism seemed to come out of the big 
fellow’s system—just as though some 
great force were pulling it away. 

he Helwigs have been an honest 
race, Jimmy,” Mrs. Helwig said, as if 
she were talking across him to somebody 
in the background whom she was fight 
ing 

‘A couple of °em was army men an’ 
died in battle—none of ’em ever sold out 
inv friends—fer nothin’—not fer noth 
in’. An’ they never will—’s long ’s I 
live.”’ 

‘hen she wheeled to the coach, and 
with the sweep of an arm took in every 
body. ‘‘What vou-uns ’a’ be’n guessin’ is 
all wrong. I knowed it was all wrong 
from th’ first. Jimmy aint a bit weakly no 


more, an’ I reckon if you want him t’ 














irr-r-r of sound, reaching in from an 


ther world. Sanford pushed the door 
open. A sharp, rattling salvo of yells, 

lling up for a moment and scattering 
ff into nothing, told us that the visitors 


ere running on the grid. Then the long, 
rhythms began from our peo- 
ple, though they were breaking to pieces 
with the note of discouragement in them. 

Helwig heard this and snapped his 
teeth shut through his lip, snarling back 
ing to Sanford, to see that his 
found a comfortable place from 
watch the finish. Somebody, 
standing at the gate as the team plowed 
by, started a groan when he saw Helwig 
back in—but Jimmy knocked the 
vind out of him with his elbow. 

What college tradition 
hey tell about it every year at the r 


rimbling 
umbDi1ng 


sometl 
mother 


which to 


frolIny 
followed is 


on of Jimmy’s class, when they get 
and 


1 


wn to the tobacco fizzy-drink 
tage. And they garnish the yarn now and 
igain until a stranger or a man who has 
a little 
to swear that if they 


ever been at western college 
would be willing 
the truth, the supernatural 
must have occurred. 
Maybe the supernatural did occur. We 
saw and felt in the first 
that half that 
engine had pumped compound oxygen 
and fresh red blood into that jaded team. 


The lifelessness had disappeared ; th 


rt 
= 


7 
were tellin 
, 


two minutes of 


second ha some tremendous 


on their toes again. 


fellows were 


And Helwig—Helwig had gone into 
the game like a man fighting for his life. 
Before he’d been in five minutes that 
waiting multitude knew that he was 


g that and more—knew 
that he was fighting for his honor he had 
<o nearly lost, and honor of the 
long — and 


fighting for all 


nea for the 
llege he’d defe 


hereafter always defend, come 


nded_ so 
would 
what might! 

At first the visitors coudn’t 
was the matter. They tried to punch a 
hole in Jimmy, and they broke their 


guess what 
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the ball smoth 
They worked the 
same racket over, and Helwig rooted up 


heads ivainst solid steel 
] 


cred without a gain 
their center, as dynamite yanks up a 
stump. You should have heard the cheer- 
Ing 

Jimmy 
the frozen, dirty slush, 


Helwig ground Temple into 
like a rat under a 
man’s heel, and when our fellows got the 
ball on a fumble, the boys pushed 
through the line-breaks he made, in five 
and ten-yard dashes. You couldn’t tell 
how it was transpiring, exactly. It would 
be, ‘““N ine—seven—twenty-three—one— 
five—ten’’—and When the 
had shaken themselves apart you could 
see that the scarlet had slipped the ball 
along a few feet more. 

We watched Helwig there in the mid 


grind | men 


dle; he wasn’t looking at the bleachers 
ow. Each time they yelped out a signal 


himself, wide-spread, into the 
k of the old-gold and black, shaking 
his hair as a lion tosses its mane, and 
e heavy line-men 
\nd after a time, when we all 
had come back to us, the col 
lege went insane with joy, and cried ; and 
waved a and 
men who had never cared for football be- 
fore, blubbered around on the side ropes 
like little kids. 

From the moment Dalton made his 
twenty-five yard run for a touch-down— 
through a door Helwig hewed out for 
him—till Helwig himself, with the ball 
crooked under his shoulder and a ton of 
men on his back, crawled through the 
it y 00Ze, five \ irds to goal, that velling 
never stopped. It rolled up and up, in 
cadences that might have lifted the top- 
ping clouds. 

(nd as the red, round sun went down 
on that slippery field, everybody felt that 
the world had seen a battle. 

It wouldn’t be named on the sporting 
page of the Sunday papers—but the man 
they all leaned upon for victory had 
come awake, and sponged out his half- 
defeat something as beautiful and 


as broad as college life! 


over his 
| 


1 1 
shoulders 


saw that he 


thousand scarlet strings ’ 


with 





No policeman barred 
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Day of Days 


The Fourth of July that You Remember Best of All 


BY GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 


u Remember,”’ etc 


ILLUSTRATED BY B. CORY KILVERT 


— 


» §0?—That old diary again?—” 


You had been rummaging a trunk in 
the store-room to find some white duck 
trousers, for July was close at hand. 
Thus doing, you had turned over a pile 
of miscellanea, and there, underneath, 
had come upon a little, narrow, faded 
book, a grocery-men 
keep their orders in. On its wrinkled 
buff cover you saw again the inscription 
written by your own hand nearly thirty 
years ago -traced with what tongue- 
twistings, what scrupulous care !—just 
like this: 


| OURNA 


note-book such as 








You opened the book with a queer, 
wistful, bitter-sweet feeling — half of 
amusement, half regret. You looked at 
the yellow pages, at the crude, childish, 
fine-pen-pointed writing that staggered 
drunkenly along the blue lines—the 
record, day by day, of a time forever 
and ever gone, irrevocably vanished into 
nothing, obliterated, dead, save for this 
document and memory. Your eyes fell 
on a very special page, rudely embellished 
with red ink, with belching cannon, 
scrabbled lines of smoke, rockets, pin- 
wheels. 

“Hmmm! Fourth of July!” you said. 
Then you had to smile. 


June 27. I went to Dr. Wertze’s & 
had a tooth extracted. Mama gave me 
$.25. 


“The hoard!” you murmured. ‘The 
necessary hoard. Anything else? Ah, yes, 
here we are: 
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DAY OF DAYS 


I did not go to weeping-Wwaler on thy 


S. S. excursion, it is 


here on the map. I saved .30c. 


Again: 


July 1. Mama gave me $.10 as I did 


not go to the curcus 
Very Hot 


“Things beginning 
ness, eh ?”’ you mused. 
“Ah! See here!” 

Mama bought me 12 
bunches ob fire-crack 
ers costing $.50 it was 
my money. Warm 


And now? Ah, 


now! 


Monday july 4 
beautiful Wheather. | 
shot of 12 bunches of 
fire-crackers. in the p 
m. the old barn of the 
burnt Hotel burnt to 
the ground. Rotton 
fire. Jn the eve, | 
went over to the Wil 
liss’es house in the 
evening and saw $10 
worth of fire works 
Set of. shot gun 
busted 


What? Nothing 
else? Just that mere, 
bald, ungarnished 
statement of fact? 
Impossible ! 

Not at all. How 
should the _heart- 
throbbings, the fev 
ers, the thrills, the 
lying-awakes, the 
trembling eager- 
nesses find their way 
into writing through 


a boy’s grimy fingers and his sputtery 
pen? Plain fact, in the JOURNA-L. 
Only in memory lie the other, deeper and 
more vital things. No easy task to drag 
them thence! But close your eyes, always 
holding the old book in your hand; 


dream a few minutes; 


in some measure, bring back from the 
dustv corners of the brain a little of 
the ecstacy of othertime! 


Tt 


to look like busi 


41 miles frome 


Chere was 
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“Fourth-of-J uly-box,” 


you remember, a treasure-chest the like 
of which millionaires have not, and be- 


I was going to 


or Sir Henry 


side which the coffers of Captain Kidd 
Morgan were drossful 


things indeed. Into it, away back toward 
the middle of June, you used to begin 





e bright, hot days lagged on 


see if you cannot, 
frankincense 


gold dragons 
dust leaking 
that smelled 


put together. 


stowing precious objects for The Great 


Day—tinsel, red or 
green or gold paper, 
brilliant-hued ‘‘ad- 
vertising cards” —a 
species now quite 
vanished — with 
beautiful and curi- 
ous pictures in bright 
colors thereon, some 
even made of blot- 
ting paper scented 
with German col- 
ogne. You garnered, 
too, bits of circus 
posters ; you misered 
up the pence and 
nickels earned by 
self-denials, tooth- 
pullings, visits to the 
doctor, or gained by 
toilsome weeding of 
the garden — five 
cents for a_bushel- 
basket of chick-weed, 
a ram-jam-stuffed- 
full basket! The 
moneys all went into 
the Box. Everything 
went there, that by 
any hook, crook, or 
stretch of the boy- 
imagination could 
minister to you on 
Fourth o’ July. Im- 
agination, those 


days, was elastic too. Infinitely stretchy! 

Somewhere about the First, real pow- 
der began to make its début, in the Box. 
Bunches of crackers, red-wrapped, with 
on the label and fine black 


of the corners—dust 


sweeter than myrrh, nard, 
(whatever they were) all 
Round bundles of torpe- 
does with flags and eagles on the outside. 
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Small green or yellow Roman candles, 
guaranteed to contain three balls of dif 
ferent colors and noend of squirt. Maybe 
a few GIANT crackers, big. soft, puffy 
monsters that would deafen you and hurl 
smoking paper all over the lot; ¢Aat was 
long before the days of the new-fangled, 
hard, shiny dynamite things, so useful 
in blowing little boys’ hands off. But the 
old-fashioned kind could set a fire, 
maybe, better than the new. As for toy 
pistols and caps, those you did not have 
Mother told you all about lockjaw and 
having to have your teeth pried apart 
with an iron bar, and being fed throug! 
a tube—so you decided against those. 
[he more so as they were always pro 
hibited zz toto. But sometimes when the 
other boys had them, when Allie Arnold 
or Tom Ashley or maybe Merrill Ham- 
mond offered to let you shoot theirs, why 
—that was different. Little black spec ks 
could be picked out of the hand with a 
pin, easily enough. “Huh! What’s them 
amount to anyhow? ’Fraid-cat! Here!’ 
Oh yes, you used to try it, once in a while. 
No use telling a wrong story about it! 
There was punk in the sox, too. 
crumbly punk that scented everything 
better than Sister’s ridiculous, satin, 
hand-painted sachet-bag with fringe on 
the -bag whereof more anon. Also, a 
Masten & Wells fireworks catalogue 
bound in flaming red; a booklet that for 
weeks and weeks you used to pore over 
when you ought to have been doing frac 
tions. Vulgar fractions!) You used 
sometimes to smuggle that catalogue into 
your Physiology and read it in school. 
Teacher got it, once, and you got some- 
thing else. No matter. It was the glor- 
iousest reading! Even though you didn’t 
have the money for the “Dollar Assort- 
ment, Containing &c&c,” to infinity, 
there was no end of food fer riotous im- 
agining inside that little book with its 
crude wood-cuts. 
In that, and in the fellows’ boastings 
of what they were going to have— 
“My father bought me a gen-u-ine 
Venetian flower-pot, yestiddy. Red fire 
in it, and silver sparks, and a bang!” 
“Huh, that’s nothin’! We’re goin’ to 
have bombs an’ rockets!” 
“Well you just wait till you see—” 


And so on, and so on, and so on. 

Sometimes the Box used to look pretty 
meager, after such talk; but, after all, 
it was always a delight. 

As the bright, hot days lagged on and 
on, marked oft with a stub of a pencil on 
the calendar behind the kitchen door, 
and there were only five more, then 
three, then two, then O.Vi—the tension 
grew ; nerves tingled; heart leaped; soul 
fluttered its pin feathery wings, to read 
the fate of the weather. 

“Think it'll rain, tomorrow ?” 

“Gorry, | dunno. Looked kind o’ bad 
in hour ago, but I guess it’s comin’ 
round all right. Pa said the paper said 
‘Fair an’ warmer.’ ’ 

“Gosh, I hope he gits it right. S’posen 
it should rain?” 

“Aw, shut up, Buck! Want to make it 
rain by talkin’ about it? /’7/ tell you what 
it’s goin’ to do.”’ 

Then Tom spat in his palm and 
whacked it with his forefinger. ‘West, 
dry. East, wet!” It went west. “Hey! 
See there 2” 

“Bully! What time you goin’ to git 
up? Three? Gosh! Well, so’ll I, then. 
They say there’s goin’ to be six special 
cops to keep anybody from shootin’ till 
five. Aint that great? Say, I’m glad I 
aint a girl, though. Huh! With torpe- 
does !” 

“You come down to the burnt Hotel 
an’ whistle. We’ll be there, all right. 
Though Hammy says his father wont 
let him out till six.” 

“Huh, he’s a bird, aint he?”’ 

“Oh, Hammy’s got things fixed. Don’t 
forget. So long.” 

“Well, so long !” 

“The secret cave!’ 

“All right!” 

You ran home on your sp‘ndle-legs, 
ears red with excitement. 

‘Tomorrow!’ you thought. “Three 
o'clock! Special cops! Gee!” 


’ 
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You lay awake, listening and sweat- 
ing and throbbing all night long; per- 
haps it really was after ten o’clock when 
you drowsed away, one hand grasping 
a smuggled bunch of crackers under the 





























pillow. Then you woke up. 
There came a guarded whis 
tle, outside. 

[It had been only a min 
ute’s sleep, of course, yet 


somehow the morning was 


already beginning to glim 
mer through the blinds— 
which was curious. In 
stantly you were wide 
awake. Somewhere, dull 
booms were sounding; then 


a crackle and succes- 
sion of pops. A bell rang. 
“Qooooh!” you gasped, 
coming into full realization 


came 


You crawled out of bed. 
dressed in the mysterious 
gloom, trembling all over 


with the strangeness, the 
wickedness of the 
ture, crammed your pockets 
with six bunches (prudently 
leaving the otl you 
couldn't use them till later) 
and crept away the 
stairs they creaked! 
You slid the bolt of the 
back-hall door, tiptoed out 
(leaving the door open) and _ peered 
about. The whistle came again. 

“Shhh!” you cautioned, vaguely dis- 
cerning a form by the horse-chestnut. 
“That you, Roscoe ?” 

“Ho lit, de don von 
Roscoe’s voice. 

The watchword, secret and inviolable, 
of the Apache Band assured you. In a 
second you had joined him. Together 
vou both sneaked down the driveway, 
crawled through the hedge (though the 
gate was very wide open) and were 
scouting down Gardner Street. 

Vastly to your disappointment, no 
belted and revolvered policemen barred 
your progress. Now and then came an 
““C)oo0eee-00¢e-0-e-cee,”’ shrill and trem- 
through the gloom; the flash 
of a cracker (almost like a gun in a bat- 
tle, eh?) ; a far-off Bang! as a “giant” 
tin-can skyward. By multiplying 
evervthing about a hundred times in 
imagination, it was very exciting. 

Fred and Mark joined you, speaking 
in hushed, eager voices; then you fell 


adven- 


ler slX SO 


down 


7 
now 


mitt!” sounded 


ulous, 


sent a 
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in with Hammy, who had eluded his 
father via a perilous eight-foot-high 
shed. All of you kept keen watch for 
any charge of blue-coats as, desperate 
characters all, armed to the (milk) teeth 
with punk, matches and damp crackers, 
you advanced en masse toward the burnt 
Hotel, resolved to do (What? You did 
not know, exactly) or die. 

You reached the goal at last, after a 
final charge across the dangerous ex- 
panses of the tennis-courts. It was pretty 
dark and shivery down there in the 
bandit cave among the ruins, behind the 
African jungle of burdocks and mul- 
leins. Even Tom Ashley’s ferocious face 
as it showed by the blue, sputtering light 
of an eight-day match while he lighted 
a punk-stick, looked sort of queer. You 
heard some teeth chattering, and set 
your massive jaw so that nobody else 
should hear them. The chanting of the 
death-song warmed you up a little, how- 
ever. Under a battered wash-boiler five 
packs of crackers, one contributed by 
each Apache, went Spinkety-plunk-bang- 
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pop-pop-Bang-zeee-Plop 


while in a cir 
cle the braves all danced, weirdly chant 
ing the mystic rune which no outsider 
could ever know—and live 

Ho lit, de don von mitt, 

De moodik ate de wee! 

I slang McCody and de byder bye de bee! 

Hy ank de poodik, ank woodik, ank wee, 

Ho littick, don dittick, don dee! 

After that, there wasn’t so very much 
to do. Oh, of course, it 
wet and dank down there in the cave; 
and you could sit around and not shiver 
1 great deal and light crackers at the 
camp-fire of smouldering cracker-débris 
and throw them out into the jungle, at 
wolves and tigers and things whose Fiery 
Eyes Peered In. But more than half of 
the crackers never went off at all, dis- 
couraged by the heavy dew; and those 
that did, mostly “sissed.” It seemed a 
pretty long time till daylight. Somebody 
vawned and nodded, not terribly far 
from where you sat on the humid earth 
then that somebody sneezed, and, not 
having any handkerchief, surreptitiously 
used a coat-sleeve. Hammy proposed a 
raid on front-gates. It was hailed with 
a war-whoop. Two minutes later the 
Apaches were headed for desperate do- 
ings on Ashford Street. 

Unfortunately, Hammy’s 
father, having discovered a vacant bed, 
was also on the war-path, and met Th 
Band. 

Hammy’s sudden taking-off cast a 
gloom that even the coming day couldn’t 
quite brighten up. The Band sort of 
petered out. Not even the sight of the 
park policeman could revive its spirits. 

You got home, after a while, with 
wet feet and a very active nose, which 
seemed to be running away with itself, 
so to speak. A truly Marathon nose. You 
crept upstairs and to bed, fully dressed, 
however, in case of emergency. In about 
one minute by the alarm-clock you were 
sleeping the sleep of the muddy. Things 
hadn’t turned out quite as expected, 
true; but you really did smell of powder 
and your -hands were really and truly 
burnt in two places, which was consol- 
ing. You never woke up till second bell 
for breakfast; and what the Gee-whit- 
taker they laughed for, at table, gol 
durned if you could understand. 


wasn’t very 


however. 
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Spirits revived when, washed and fed, 
with six remaining packs and lots of 
punk and torpedoes (What’s that? Only 
girls use torpedoes? Huh! Think you’re 
funny, don’t you? Nahhh!) you met up 
with the elect in Morrison’s yard and 
proceeded to invent every possible, prob- 
able, or in any way conceivable way of 
setting off crackers. (Oh yes, there was 
a speech, or something, somewhere, with 
the reading of a Declaration of Some- 
thing or Other, but that never interfered 
with the powder). You shot them off 
in bottles and glass-jars, where they 
smouldered and languished and died, 
amid thick white smoke. You fired them 
from big spools held in the grimy fist. 
You exploded them under cans, on top 
of which you set your foot. From clefts 
in the bark of trees you watched them 
fizzle. High in air you tossed them, 
imitating hand-grenades. Sometimes they 
went out, the over-rated green ones, es 
pecially. 

“Say, think she’s goin’ ?’ 

“7 dunno. There she goes! Naw, only 
a sizz. Hold on!” 

“Aw, pick her up, why don’t you? I 
stump you to pick her up!” 

Z22222-bang ! 

“Ow!” 

“Gee! Look a’ Buck’s hand, will you? 
Lock-jaw ?” 

“Sure—if he don’t wash it right out. 
Come on in the house!” 

“OQoo0oo—Ow—Gee, but that burns! 
Darn your neck, Al Arnold, whaddju 
make me do that for? You jest wait, 
that’s all!” 

After the damage was repaired, you 
were more cautious—for a half-hour, or 
so. Then you joined the others in mak- 
ing “‘sizzers,”’ putting them in a circle on 
Miss Matchett’s gate-post and dexter- 
ously touching them off. 

Of course it didn’t hurt much to have 
the powder picked out of your fingers 
with a bent, brass pin; and as for the 
gate-post, well, Miss Matchett wouldn’t 
be back for three days, anyhow, and per- 
haps by that time it might rain, or 
something, and sort of make things look 
better. She couldn’t tell who did it, any- 


, 











Hammy’s taking 


how, could she? Well, then, what you 
botherin’ about ? 

Afternoon was pretty nearly cracker- 
less. ‘There were some fuseless unex- 
ploded ones to be picked up here and 
there in the tall grass; but, on the whole, 
things looked rather discouraging, when 
—what’s that? Fire-alarm? Engine com- 
ing? 

‘“‘Jimminy crickets! Come on, fellers— 
she’s comin’ this way! Gee! Look at ’er 
go! Lickety-split, clang-clang-clang!” 

Allston woke up, that time, for fair. 
Houses ejected bored holiday-keepers. 
Boys catapulted from side-streets. Ev- 
erybody ran. Gardner Street hadn’t been 
so busy in a year. In the wake of the 
galloping black horses and the spark- 
trailing engine the population flung it- 
self, spurred onward by the far sight 
of drifting smoke ’way down beyond 
the tennis-courts. Everybody hoped for 
the best. Maybe some big house, eh? or 
a row of houses? 

“Jerusalem, but I hope they don’t git 
there till it’s got a good start on ’em!”’ 

Wild anticipations, fevered longings. 

Alas, all, all in vain. 

“Pshaw! Only the old burnt Hotel!” 

What could you expect from charred 
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and rotting ruins? Set off by some 
smoulder from the Apaches’ matutinal 
camp-fire, they did the very best they 
could; but they were handicapped from 
the start. The engine company, too, was 
disgustingly prompt. Prob’ly the mean 
things had had their old machine all 
hitched up, ready to start, hey? At any 
rate, they got a stream on the blaze 
inside of five minutes; and in spite of 
all your individual or collective prayers, 
immediately subdued the flames. Too 
bad, all round! Oh yes, the conscious- 
ness of having caused even that much 
to-do in town was a proud one for the 
Band; but, huh! if they was a-goin’ to 
have a Fourth o’ July fire, why in Tunket 
couldn’t they have a good one, like 
Brighton had last year? 

All was not lost, however, for evening 
still lay ahead—evening, and the boasted 
ten-dollar fire-works collection down at 
Williss’s. 

“Darn it all, why don’t it hurry up 
and git dark ?”’ you asked at supper-time. 
Not all your impatience rose from eager- 
ness to see the pin-wheels spin and squirt, 
to watch the rockets go Zooovvwoowv00! 
or to holler Ahhhh! with the crowd as 
the bombs burst in mid-heaven, spread- 
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ing green, blue, red coronal glories across 
the night. 

No. Fascinating as all that would be; 
exciting as it was to chase the burnt-out 
rocket-sticks that came hurtling down, 
red-eyed, in the fields, there was some 
thing else far, far, more joyful in the 
wind. What was it? That’s tellin’! Oh, 
you'll keep it to yourself? Really, truly, 
black-ar’-bluely, lay me down an’ cut 
in twoly. All right, then; SAhhh; Mer- 
rill Hammond’s goin’ to swipe his 
father’s shot-gun an’ some blank cat- 
tridges, an’ let us all have a whack at it! 
Double-barreled! Where? Down at the 
end of Pratt Street in the woods. SAA! 


You have often read, in Leatherstock- 
ing and the like, about gun-wadding; 
and the idea occurred to you that perhaps 
you ought to contribute something to the 
festivities at the end of Pratt Street. 
Just what sort of stuff would do best 
you didn’t precisely know; but you went 
upstairs looking for something likely. 
Nothing in your room, nothing at all. 
In sister’s? Let’s see. You heard mother’s 
voice, below, interrogating you. Fearful 
lest you be in some way questioned— 
questions are always dangerous, on the 
Day of Days—you grabbed the first 


thing that fell under your hand and 
sneaked down the back stairs, 

“Gorry! That durned old sachet 
bag!” you snickered. ‘I guess she’ll do, 
all right enough, though I don’t b’lieve 
she’s worth wastin’ good powder on!” 
Thereafter, you discreetly vanished 

It was a revivified and eager tribe of 
savage chieftains that with sign and pass- 
word gathered in the little thicket which, 
in those far years, still marked the van 
ishing forest. Long before the fireworks 
were over, you were on hand. No rocket 
ever made could compete with the fas- 
cinations of a real live gun. 

Merrill, by right of possession, ruled 
the gang. Tom, Al, Fred, Hammy, all 
had to knuckle down. The fact that the 
gun was stolen, after all, had no weight. 
You’ve heard about the nine points of 
the law, haven’t you? Well, then, what 
are you talking about? 

“Now, you fellas stand back,” com- 
manded Merrill, with authority, “I’m 
goin’ to shoot that stump, there. See?” 
He pointed at his mark, which showed 
dimly by the feeble flicker of a street 
lamp on the edge of the grove, “I'll say 
one, two, three, an’ then let ’er go. Stand 
back! She’s a powerful weapon. Apt 
to kick an’ hurt some o’ you, if you aint 
careful. Here goes!” 

Tense, eager, you all waited. The 
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**Come on, fellers! She’s comin’ this way!” 
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Mother’s handkerchief covered her face 


eerie suggestion of wildness in that tag- 
end of woods, the down-settling night, 
the actual presence of a firearm in the 
desperate Band, stilled the boldest. Mer- 
rill with fine insouciance, “broke’’ the 
gun and slid in a cartridge. All his 
strength was hardly more than sufficient 
to raise it to his shoulder; but he got 
it up, at last, pointed it somewhere to- 
ward the stump, and panted: “One! 
Two! Three!” 

“Crash!” answered the gun. Merrill 
picked himself up, rubbing his shoulder. 
There was a rush for the weapon. Tom 
got it first, and held on. “Me next!” he 
shouted. , 

Merrill gave him a load. Forewarned, 
he braced himself against the shock, and 
stood his ground. A cheer rose en the 
heroic air. 

Next came Hammy. 


“Gee, you're slow!” scoffed he. 


“What’s the use o’ blanks, anyhow? I 
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don’t see no fun shootin’ at a thing if 
you can’t Ait it! Who ever heard of an 
Apache usin’ just powder?” 

“That’s right!’ said you. “Let’s load 
her up for biz!” 

“Load her? What with?” asked Mer- 
rill. “I aint got any shot.” 

“Well, there’s lots o’ pebbles here, aint 
there?” you returned, picking up a 
smooth round stone. Into the muzzle of 
one barrel you dropped it. ‘‘Go on, now,” 
you urged. “Riddle the enemy, an’ give 
no quarter !”’ 

Hammy fired. The others ran to the 
stump. Squinting with eager eyes, they 
searched it over and over, but found no 
mark. Hammy insisted that a certain 
hole was the result of his marksmanship, 
but Tom crushed him by pointing out 
that it had been made, ages ago, by some 
extinct woodpecker. “Your turn next, 
Buck,” he said to you. 

The gun was loaded now, and in your 
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inds. Gosh all fish-hooks, but it was 
heavy, though! About ten times as heavy 
hought a gun was! But 


your lips were sealed against any such 


comment. Instead, ‘Now, boys,” you 
said, “I’m goin’ to show you a thing or 
two. Goin’ to do this right’ Gimme a 
You hauled out the sachet-bag and 
d to ram it into the muzzle of the 
gun. It would not go. You tore it open, 


ed the silly, perfumed powder dowr 
barrel, then wadded up the cloth and 
ked it after. With a stick that Ham 
id handed you, you jammed it as far 
down as you could reach. 
‘Now, a rock!” 
Merrill gave you a handful. 
‘Might’s well do this brown, while 
you boasted. “Just wait 
till I git through with that stump— 


()1 \ you let six pebbles fall 
down the barrel. The fact that you had 
got your wadding in first and the rocks 
on top of it caused you no thought. 
‘Huh, I guess no Apache would let a 


little thing like that bother him, in face 


Up came the gun, now, painfully, 
pantingly, to your frail shoulder. The 


barrel seemed to wobble amazingly. It 
was hard to hold it anywhere; hard to 
find the durned trigger. With a supreme 
effort you got it levelled at the stump. 


“Well, go on! Why don’t you shoot ?” 
cried Ham. “What’s the matter with 
\ll at once your finger found its 
place. 
“One! Two!” you grunted, and pulled. 
[he “three” was never spoken 
For, as the hammer fell, something 
in your eyes. 
Something hit you. Something roared, 


deafeningly. Then everything ceased to 


b] ized wh 


Che bandages were off in less than 
a week, and they let you sit up in bed. 
Doctor Holt. next dav. said they could 
put the curtains half-way up. Mother 


cried. you remember, when she asked 
you whether you could still see to read, 


and showed you “Rollo in Europe ;” and 


you, scornfully sniffing, said of course 
you could, but where was Custer’s Last 
Stand? If you had to read, Huh! you 
wanted something worth while! 
Then Mother cried | 

felt bad and began to cry, too, and she 
said you mustn’t, it wouldn’t do at all. 
You wondered why, and if it was going 


larder and you 


to be that way always; and if so, wasn’t 
that a pretty good licking-insurance ? 
Sut you were far, far, too wise to ask 

You didn’t ask, either, about the gun. 
You had haunting visions of being asked 
to pay for it; of weeding eternally in 
the garden at five cents a basket of chick- 
weed, a ram-jam-cram-full basket. It 
was altogether too horrible to dwell 
upon! 

“Mother?” you inquired at last, peni- 
tentially moved. 

“Ves?” 

“Say !” 

“What is it, dearie?”’ 

“Has Sis lost anythin’ lately? 

“Why, I don’t know. Seems to me she 
said something the other day about her 
sachet-bag being gone. Why ?” 

“Say, ma!” 

“What, boy?” 

“T—oh, gee! I’ll get her another one! 
They don’t cost much, do they? How 
many baskets would it take to buy a 
sachet-bag 2” 

“Why, really, I don’t know. You 
mean you took it?” 

“I—I wadded the gun with it! I shot 
it at a stump!” 

Mother’s handkerchief covered her 
face so that you really couldn’t tell what 
she was doing. After a while she managed 
to say, brokenly: 

“No, dear—no—you wont have to get 
her anything. Nothing, nothing at all. 
Only get well—that’s all we want!” 

“No weedin’ for a while, really and 
truly? No weedin’, to pay for things?” 

“No weeding!” she assured you. 

Then, quite content, not bothering as 
yet about anything else, indifferent even 
to what the Band of Braves would say 
when you were out again, you turned on 
your side, on your /eft side, for the right 
still hurt pretty badly, and, with one 
paw under your scorched and shaven 
head, went fast asleep. 


” 
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He waited for her on Sunday nights 


The Annette Fever 


BY FREEMAN PUTNEY, JR. 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDMUND FREDERICK 


(See Cover and Frontispiece) 


EARLY every fellow in our frater- 

nity had an attack of Annette Man- 
leigh at least once during his college 
career. The boys who were going into 
medicine said Annette was endemic, and 
it was only a matter of more or less 
exposure before any man who dallied in 
her vicinity fell a victim. 

Annette in those days made many a 
fellow forget the girl he knew in high- 
school. Some had Annette badly; others 
escaped with slight attacks. My own 
case, in my sophomore year, was a violent 
one, but brief. Annette, even then, had 
more upper-classmen than she could 
keep track of, and inside of a month I 
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was convalescent and, thenceforth, im- 
mune. 

Physically, Annette justified college 
taste. Although not an Amazon by any 
means, she was a nice, big, healthy girl, 
with a figure that showed it was a figure, 
even if the girls back in the ’nineties did- 
n’t wear dresses such as they glue on 
nowadays. Her face showed the clear, 
pink complexion you more often see in 
children, and her eyes were large and 
deep blue and white. I mention the white 
because the whites of Annette’s eyes al- 
ways seemed so fresh and clear. People 
noticed them. 

I’d hate to say how much space in 
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the verse columns of the college paper 
was devoted to Annette’s hair. It was a 
stock subject, like the autumn leaves, and 
springtime, and the old college pump. 
That hair was brown, a light brown, 
shading away to fine-spun silvery ten- 
drils around her forehead, and the great 
mass of it was her own. It fell down 
once, when I was playing tennis witl 
her, and I had the blind staggers the rest 
of the afternoon. 

Also Annette had brains, a whole lot 
of them, and had been educated to use 
them, by private teachers. Her people 
had money. 

She was the worst flirt I ever knew. 
Iwo or three fellows dancing active 
attendance, with about a dozen more on 
the substitute team, was her idea of a 
girl’s proper allowance. The queer part 
was, with all her affairs, she kept her 
reputation absolutely good. You couldn't 
have circulated a slander about Annette 
Manleigh by way of a gubernatorial 
proclamation. 

Most of the gang had recovered from 
their attack of Annette fever, when, just 
at the beginning of his Senior year, 
Johnny Cushing got it. 
~ Johnny had never been what the boys 
to-day call a “fusser.” He was far from 
a lady’s man, blushed when he took off 
his cap to a girl he knew, and would 
cross the street to avoid meeting two at 
once. Most of his time since he entered 
college had been devoted to study, except 
that he had played football each fall, 
first as quarter on the second eleven, and 
the last two vears, as he gained size and 
weight. as half-back for the ’Varsity. 

It seems strange to speak of a foot- 
ball man as a scholar, but Johnny was 
one of the few players who made Phi 
Beta Kappa in his Junior year. His 
father, who was a banker up in Massa- 
chusetts. had some old Puritan heirloom 
ideals about attending to business—and 
Johnny couldn’t play football unless 
he studied. 

Of course he could have been a hero 
to the feminine—any half-back can—but 
Tohnny never cared for it. 

" When that kind do fall, they fall hard, 
and Johnny’s case was no exception, It 


lost him sleep in the autumn, and his 


playing got so ragged he was nearly 
dropped from the eleven. I think he had 
been in love with Annette for weeks 
before any of the fellows found it out, 
yet he hardly went near her. Scared to 
death! 

Johnny’s “crush” was the joke of the 
winter—at first. Everybody supposed that 
he’d get over it in a month, and jollied 
him accordingly. Some of the guying 
Was pretty rough, but he swallowed it 
good-naturedly, looking sheepish, but 
grinning his habitual, good-tempered 
grin. Johnny’s grin was an essential part 
of his facial scheme; it is hard for me, 
to-day, to remember his broad, tanned 
visage without it. 

I don’t know where he first met the 
girl, but on his side it was a case of 
idol-worship from the start. At first, he 
kept his distance, but after Thanksgiving 
he pulled himself together and called 
one evening at her house. There were two 
others there before him and Johnny 
didn’t stay very long. 

Later, he tried again; and then kept it 
up at bi-weekly intervals throughout the 
winter. Usually others were there, too. 
Most girls would have been tickled at 
having corralled the star half-back of the 
football team, but for some reason An- 
nette didn’t treat Johnny as well as she 
did her average suitor. He spent most 
of his time during those calls sitting in 
a corner chair and wearing his grin. She 
did invite him to whist once, but that 
evening Johnny was most fully occupied 
apologizing to people who fell over his 
feet. 

The next day we heard that he would 
not be invited again and that Annette 
thought he was beautifully cut out for 
a farmer. She couldn’t understand why 
he was wasting his time in college. 

Being fraternity-brother to a man en- 
titles you to butt in on all his private 
affairs, and we who had been keeping 
tabs on Johnny, knew pretty well how 
matters stood. His affair was past the 
joke stage now, for outsiders were be- 
ginning to refer to him as ‘“Annette’s 
poodle.” When others laugh at one of 
your own men, you have to straighten 
your face and get busy. 

He was simply out of his element. If 











\nnette had been a runner with a foot- 
ball, Johnny would have known how to 
handle her. Not being able to pick her 
up, throw her back four yards, and then 
sit down on her, he was lost when she 
snubbed him. His grin seemed to irri- 
tate her. When she showed it, all he did 
was grin some more. 

We decided that Johnny needed polish. 
Downtown, to a dancing-school, we sent 
him. Up the hill he would come, late, 
those dancing evenings, his collar melted, 
his hair rumpled, the polish on his shoes 
collision-scarred, and still on his face 
the cheerful grin. He persevered, and he 
did improve. Late in March we tried him 
out at a dance of a political association 
on the other side of the city—‘‘gents 
fifty cents; free.” He waltzed 
three times around the hall in one heat 
without killing anybody. 

The Senior Ball, which is the grand 
climax and wind-up of the college social 
year, was to come off the last of April. 
We coached Johnny to invite Annette. 
He almost lost his grin at the idea, for 
he was still at the stage where he would 
blush if Annette’s elbow brushed his, 
when Annette said good-night to him, 
and I can personally swear that his knees 
shook when I suggested his dancing with 
her. He was a great kid; a great, big 
kid. We all loved him, but he must have 
been a man’s man. To girls he was ap- 
parently a goat. 

It might have been either temporary 
aberration of mind, or else the shock of 
surprise when he asked her, that caused 
Annette to promise to go with him. 
When the evening came, Johnny set out 
rigged to kill. He always made an im- 
pressive show in a dress-suit, with his 
broad shoulders. I don’t know whether 
Annette danced with him at all, but 
he had an elegant time. He took her 
home in a hack. 

The next day, I noticed that he was 
unusually happy. The grin was more 
seraphic than usual, and his eyes posi- 
tively beamed. He passed acquaintances 
on the campus without seeing them, and 
in following him that afternoon from 
our dormitory to the chemical laboratory, 
I saw him stumble four times over ab- 
solutely. nothing. 
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“Johnny,” I said, catching up, ‘what 
ails you? What happened last night ?”’ 

Johnny grinned, shook his head, and 
grinned again. 

“You act as if you’d left your wits 
at the ball.” 

Another grin; then another shake. But 
he was too full of it and he had to tell 
me 

“Don’t you give it away?” 

[ promised. 

“Well, you know I took her home in 
a hack last night?” 

“Miss Manleigh? Yes.” 

“Well, we got up on the hill where it 
was kind of dark—’”’ 

“a 

“And she kind of got close up against 
my shoulder, accidentally—” 

“Of course ; accidentally.” 

“And when we got to a real dark 
place, I—” 

“You what?” 

“Well, I squeezed her hand!” 

Think of it! He was twenty-two years 
old, and he had squeezed her hand! She 
was the only girl in the world for him, 
the only girl he had ever been more than 
civil to in his life; she was driving 
home alone with him; in a real, dark, 
place she had snuggled up against his 
shoulder and—he had—squeezed—her 
—hand! 

Yet here he was, as pleased with him- 
self as he could possibly be. I wanted to 
weep! Squeezed her hand! 

Through the baseball season, Johnny 
Cushing escorted Annette to every game. 
He took her to the theatre. He waited for 
her on Sunday nights, under the shadow 
of the trees near the Baptist church. 
Between times, he made evening calls at 
her house. It certainly looked as if he 
were being encouraged. 

Then, at the end of the term, just as 
the final week of examinations began, 
Annette Manleigh announced her en- 
gagement to Professor Brayne, assistant 
in the English Department. We hadn’t 
known she was even acquainted with the 
man. The day the news came out, I 
didn’t see Johnny Cushing. I didn’t want 
to. 

Late the next night, when I was plug- 
ging for an examination, he came in. It 
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was after twelve o’clock. His grin was 


ther« ippeared even more ch erful 
than usual. He spoke loudly, but even 
as he sat across the room on the window 
seat, I noticed that he wandered, pecu 


liarly. from one subject to another. Fi 


nally he leaned out of my window and 


accused the night watchman, who was 
going his rounds, of having four legs 


Johnny was piped. Later, I found that 
he had begun the night before. I took 
him to his room and put him to bed. The 
next morning, when I went to the chapel, 


he was sleeping restlessly. At half-past 


eleven, when I returned from my exam 


town and filled up again. 
Che fellow was hit hard and he was 


} ] ] } 1 + 5 col = 
deliberately drinking himself into nightly 





forgetfulness. I never heard of a man’s 
mistreating his body with such sudden, 
cold-bloodedness of purpose. Before, he 
had seldom touched liquor—even beer 

They were not pleasant, those last 
days preceding Commencement. Johnny 
missed every one of his examinations, 
which, of course, means that he lost his 
diploma—the diploma for which he had 
spent four years of his life. 

About the middle of the week, some 
of us got up the nerve to write to his 
father. The old man was busy, but he 
came down. There was a cyclone inter 
view with Johnny, the Puritan principles 
were aired seriatim, and the old banker, 
after disowning his son, went home 
broken, a firm enemy, for the rest of his 
life, to college education. Fortunately, 
the boy’s mother was dead. 

\s for Johnny, he went downtown on 
another bat. 

When Commencement Day came, and 
the rest of us marched in cap and gown 
procession to take our degrees, Johnny 
Cushing was reported still pickled. By 
all rights he should have been in the hos- 
pital or dead by this time, but he wasn’t. 

It couldn’t last, of course. I was get 
ting togged that evening for the Presi- 
dent’s reception, which is the very last 
good-bye time of your course, when in 
walked Johnny. He was in evening dress, 


a little pale and wobbly, and his grin was 

gone. He had not graduated; therefore 

he had no right to go to the reception. 
[ stared at him in surprise. 

“Ves,” he said, “I’m going. I sha’n't 
stay long. But I want to see Annette.” 

“Johnny,” I exclaimed. “Are you—’” 

“I’m sober. I sha’n’t disgrace you.” 

“But why not wait until to-morrow 
and call on her?” 

“I’m going out West on the Midnight. 
Got a job in St. Louis with a cousin of 
mine. | want to speak to Annette once 
more, and I want you to arrange it for 
me.”’ 

I refused, point-blank. Then, as he 
talked, it seemed such a little thing to 
do, that I finally gave in 

It was eleven o’clock that evening, 
when Annette met me in the balcony of 
the hall. 

‘I have an account to settle with 
vou!” she exclaimed. 

“sor 

“Don’t look so surprised. I believe you 
purposely left me alone with Johnny 
Cushing.” 

“TI hope he didn’t bite you,” I tried 
to joke. 

“Bite me!” she laughed. “I came near 
spanking him! He blubbered like a small 
boy, who can’t have sugar on his bread. 
A great, big grown man! And this silk 
would spot if it got salt water on it, 
too!” 

“Annette,” I expostulated. “I don’t 
think you’re giving Johnny a square 
deal lag 

‘A square deal! Why, you don’t know 
how good I’ve been to him all the 
Spring!” 

“Yes, I do. You encouraged him too 
much for his own happiness.” 

“Encouraged him! I didn’t. He came. 
He stuck. I had to take him with me 
because he was always there. But, oh, 
dear me! He was so—so—scared—so— 
grateful. He always reminds me of an 
over-grown puppy-dog, begging for 
scraps! Why, I heard that people were 
calling him my poodle!” 

“Well, he wont bother you any more. 
He’s going West to-night,” 

“So he told me. I do hope he’ll learn 
something.” 





Usually others were there, too 
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“T think he has already.” 

“Well, I’m awfully hungry, anyhow. 
Wont. you get me an ice?” 

I got it for her, just as Professor 
Brayne approached. And every little 
while after that, for six years, I thought 
of Johnny Cushing, going out into the 
night, and into the West; and then of 
Annette, merry, smiling at her professor, 
and hungrily demolishing her ice. 


The sixth summer after my gradua 
tion, I received, at my office in New 
York, a telephone message from a lady 
who wished to see me at an uptown 
hotel. Answering the summons, I found 
Annette Manleigh. 

“I’m glad to see you again, Mrs. 
Brayne!’’ I said, as we shook hands. 

Annette looked puzzled for a second ; 
then she laughed. 

“T’m still Annette Manleigh, thank 
you—” She held up a left hand, bare of 
rings. “That affair with Professor Brayne 

-well, we weren’t suited to each other.” 

“Then my wife will have to begin to 
be jealous of you again,” I jollied. “We 
thought you were safely paired long 
ago. 

“Tt is long ago, isn’t it? And to think 
that you have been in New York all this 
time, while I’ve been living right here 
with my aunt!” 

“My address is in the alumni direc- 
tory,” I returned. 

“But I didn’t go to college, 
plained. 

[ forebore telling her that I could see 
the back of the directory on the bottom 
shelf of her book case. 

“T had a reminder of your college 
days last night,” she went on. “Johnny 
Cushing called.” 

“Johnny Cushing!’ I echoed. “Why, 
he should be safe up in Connecticut. 
Was. he—” 

“He was perfectly sober. At least, he 
bore no aroma of liquor. But he—he was 
queer.. And he didn’t grin as he used to. 
Is it true that he is a farmer now—a real 
farmer?” 

“So far as I know,” I returned, “he 
is. Johnny has had quite a history in the 
past six years. He didn’t stay West long. 
Couldn’t or wouldn’t keep sober enough 


” 


she ex- 


to hold his job. He struck New York 
the next fall; about the same time | did. 
The fellews got him three or four good 
positions ; and he was fired from all of 
them. Would keep sober for a while; 
then go off on a regular old tearer 

“He told me something like that last 
night. Wasn’t it strange he re acted 
that way in college 2” 

“No,” I returned, viciously, “he didn’t 
have anything then that he wanted to 


” 


forget. Vhat’s the excuse he always gave 
us.”’ 

“Go on,” she said. 

“Well, to cut it short, it took Johnny 
just about two years to reach the ex 
treme boundary that divides New York 
from Blazes. He became a Bowery bum. 
Think of a man who would come around 
to beg a quarter from an old friend!” 

“He didn’t! Why didn’t the boys help 
him ?” 

“We did everything we could to help 
him and to brace him. He used most of 
the braces for toboggans. You can’t ab- 
solutely carry a man uphill when he 
wants to slide down.” 

“And then he reformed 2” 

“He turned around. Cut it all out. 
Came in to me one day, sober, and with- 
out his grin. Said he’d made a fool of 
himself and gotten over the cause.” 

“He did!” she interrupted. 

“Yes, and I think he had. If you want 
me to speak frankly, Annette, I believe 
Johnny had been doing the same idiotic 
stunt many other people do. They hug 
some fool thing along with them through 
life, believing it is alive, and nurse it 
and cherish it, until some day they dis- 
cover that it is cold and dead and worth- 
less. Then they throw it away and are 
happy in being rid of a burden.” 

“T don’t like your abstract parables.” 

“All right,” I returned, ‘‘then I'll get 
down to the concrete. My opinion is that 
Johnny had a bad attack of calf-love. I 
had one myself. Most boys do. They 
generally get over it quickly. Johnny 
didn’t. Apparently it lasted three years. 
It lost him his college degree, his father, 
his self-respect, his chance to make geod 
in the world he was fitted for, and most 
of his friends. But it was calf-love, just 
the same. Then, one day, he got over it. 
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with some of the money his father had 
left, and, as I understand it, is now a 
respected rural citizen, raising chickens.” 

Annette shook her hi ad. 

‘It may be,” she said, slowly, ‘“‘but 
does calf-love turn into hate ?” 

“Tt is more likely to turn into a joke, 
which even the victim apprecl ites,”’ 

Annette did not laugh. 

‘I think Johnny has come to hate 
me. Not that he said so. He treated me 
quely: sometimes almost rudely.” 
“Didn’t sit up on his hind legs and beg 
for scraps ?” 

“What? Not he! Why, at times lI 
ictually bullied me!” 

‘“That’s a queer way to treat one’s 
nostess. 

He came on business—and he made it 
business. I haven’t half explained.” 

‘No,” I returned. “You haven't.’ 

“You see, when Johnny bought his 
farm, he bought with it a law-suit over 
1 line fence. And I happen to be his op 


‘Tohnny wasn’t making a social call. 


Li 
“Vou, Annette! Then you’re Johnny’s 
next-door neighbor 2?” 

‘I own the next farm. I have never 
even seen the place. An uncle left it to me 
when I was small, The whole affair was 
a surprise to me last night. My lawyers 
have been attending to everything, but 


} 


Johnny said he thought he would see m 
and try to fix it up.” 

‘And you fixed it?” 

‘We did nothing of the kind! He had 
the impudence to say he had been into the 
thing thoroughly, traced all the old deeds 
or wills or whatever they are, himself ; 
going way back for years, and he had 
found that his side was right. Therefore, 
he e&pected me to give up my claim.” 

“And couldn’t you compromise ?” 

“Compromise! I suggested it and he 
wouldn’t listen. He said he had only 
come to convince me that my side was 
wrong. He went over it step by step, and 
proved it to me at least six times. But I 
refused to give in.” 

“Greek meeting Greek !”’ 

“T’d have given it to him if he’d asked 
me decently, as a favor- 
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‘If he’d begged for scraps?” 

“Don’t say that again! He didn’t beg 
He demanded It as his 

right. I didn’t care anything about the 

old worthless strip of land, but when he 

bullied me—” 

“Bullied you?” 

“Said I must. Said that if I didn’t, 
and he’d got to carry on a neighbors’ 
quarrel, he’d make it a quarrel worth 
while. And that’s why I sent for you. 
Do you suppose Johnny Cushing will 
carry out his threats 2” 

“Suppose you tell me what he threat- 
ened 

\nnette sat up in her chair, took a 
long breath and began. 

‘He said if we had got to have a scrap, 
it was going to be a dandy. He said he’d 
fight the line-fence in court if it took 
him until he was a hundred years old, 
and had spent every red cent he owned, 
row, beg or steal. He said 
suut four theusand 
get back at me, and he 


could earn, bo 
there were a 
other ways to 
would use every one of them! 

“Such as—?” 

“Don’t interrupt! He says my tenants 
—the people on the place aren't keep 
ing clear a right-of-way he owns, and 
he’ll sue me on that! He says they let 
their poultry stray on his place and he'll 
kill the poultry and sue me on that! He 
says I’m draining one of my ditches onto 
his land, and he’ll sue me on that! | 
never knew I owned a ditch. He says I’ve 
got barbed wire next to the road, con- 
trary to law, and the first time I come 
into the State he’ll have me arrested. He 
f he can manage it. he'll get 
1ed by the fence, and sue me on 
that! He says my pig-pens are a nuisance 
and he’ll sue me on that! He says 

“Excuse me, Annette, I think I catch 
the drift of it. Johnny, the Smitten, has 
become Johnny the Smiter. It looks to me 
as if he had been brooding a little, and 
had it in for you. It isn’t the usual way 
of treating a lady friend, but I suppose 
he considers all the old bets off, and that 
what he is doing now is pure business. 
Where do I come in?” 

‘I want your opinion. You know him 
pretty well, or used to. Will he do all he 


says 1 
} 
I 


scratc 


threatens 2?” 
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“Annette, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, if Johnny Cushing has 
promised you that he will do these things, 
he will do them. I never knew him to 
quit in my life. Why, think of the time 
when he was worshipping you! Didn't 
he stick 2” 

Annette thought a little longer than 
she needed to, it seemed to me 

“a “he did.”’ 

“He'll stick now. If he has decided to 
keep you in legal hot-water the rest of 
your life, he’ll do his best to carry out 
that intention. If he’s made up his mind 
to inaugurate a rural neighborhood 
quarrel with you, he’ll carry it on, in the 
most approved rural neighborhood fash 
ion, with Phi Beta Kappa improve 
ments.”’ 

ed i | keep out of the State !”’ 

“Good! I’m wondering how he'll 
carry the warfare to New York. He'll do 
it! Never fear! You’ve found the real 
Johnny, Annette! He isn’t begging for 
scraps—not now!” 

“Oh, dear me!” There was real dis 
tress in her voice, which would have 
touched me if I hadn't feeling 
badly for Johnny all those years. “Oh, 
dear! I never had any one treat me so in 
my life!” 

“Tt is a new experience, isn’t it? You 
should be proud to have a man willing 
to devote his life to you in such a fash- 
ion!” 

I took up my hat. I had been bantering 
her, of course, and getting a whole lot 
of unrighteous satisfaction out of it. Her 
treatment of the boy had made me sav 
age. 
“You'd better go abroad,” I suggested. 

“But I want to stay in America. I’m 
sick of Europe. I—I might marry him!” 

“Annette!” I said, sitting down again. 
“Vou forget.” 

“Forget what ?” 

“That Johnny Cushing of the present 
isn’t Annette’s poodle of old times. And 
then you forget that Annette herself—” 

“Do you mean to say that I am—”’ 

“T said nothing — nothing impolite. 
But six years is quite a little time, 
and—” 

“T’m only twenty-three !”’ 

“Quite right. Twenty years then, plus 


she said, finally, 


been 


six more now, equals twenty-three. And 
then, there’s another thing. We—” 

“Oh, say it! Say anything!” 

“T don’t like to mention it, but now 
you ask me, haven’t you noticed in the 
glass—don’t you think you are a little in 
clined—that is, aren’t you growing fat?” 

Annette did not say good by to me. | 
thought there were tears in her eyes as | 
went out. I hoped they were tears of an 
ger. | hoped that I had avenged Johnny 
Cushing. I had been rude. I wanted to 
apologize to myself, but, for a million 
dollars, I would not have apologized to 
Annette. 

The next week I read that she had 
sailed for Germany. And I have never 
seen her since. 


Most of us are busy, who are busy in 
New York. We promise ourselves to look 
up old friends, to take a night off, or a 
day off, or a few days, and see what the 
other fellow is about, and just how bald 
he has grown. Sometimes we get out to 
his place in time to be one of the pall- 
bearers. I did a little better with Johnny 
Cushing. 

For months after that encounter in the 
hotel with Annette, I intended to write 
Johnny, to make a date and run up for a 
week-end on his farm. But something or 
other always prevented—the way things 
do. 

Then, four years more went by. One 
day in July I found myself at the Put- 
nam station, stopping off an hour be- 
cause of a missed train, and in bad tem- 
per because a business trip was being de- 
layed. 

Then I remembered Johnny Cushing ; 
remembered that he lived in some small 
place within a radius of ten miles. I had 
no time to go out to see him, but pos 
sibly he had a telephone and I mightecall 
him up. I was walking toward a corner 
drug-store when, there in the street, I met 
Johnny Cushing face to face. 

He was a little stouter, his face, still 
smooth shaven, was much more heavily 
tanned than in the old days, and he 
looked healthy; moreover he wore 


Johnny Cushing’s old grin. 
He asked about my family, and I told 
him of my wife and the boy. 














His grin broadened. 

“I’ve got a little girl of my own,” he 
said, proudly. 

“Why, I didn’t even know you were 
married!” I exclaimed. 

Johnny grinned again. 

“T brought her in town with me this 
morning,’ he beamed. “To get some 
shoes. Don’t it beat all—the way they 
go through shoes! She’s over in the side 
street now, sitting in the buggy. Come 
on and see her!” 

The farm horse was nodding by the 
hitching post, and sitting bolt upright on 
the seat of the carriage was Johnny’s 
little maid. She looked to be nearly three 
years old. Her cheeks were a clear pink, 
the way a child’s should be; her hair was 
light, darkening to brown where it was 
thickest, and softening around her fore- 
head to fine-spun, silvery tendrils. 

Then as she stared, smiling at her 
daddy, I noticed particularly her eyes. 
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Sitting on the seat of the carriage was Johnny’s little maid 
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They were big, and deep blue, and the 
whites were very, very clear. 

“Johnny!” I exclaimed. “You’ve mar- 
ried Annette Manleigh !” 

Johnny grinned. ' 

“Four years ago this fall! It was kind 
of queer. She owned the farm next to 
mine, and I had a lawsuit with her. She 
came all the way back from Germany to 
see about it, and we compromised.” 

I nodded. But somehow I could not 
picture Annette Manleigh on a farm. 

“Johnny,” I blurted out finally. “Is 
she—are you—happy ?” 

His face straightened into seriousness. 

“Happy!” he exclaimed, earnestly. 


‘So happy that sometimes I’m afraid it’s 
a dream and I’ll wake up. We’re living 
straight and clean, and we’ve got God’s 
out-doors to work and play in. And we’ve 
got the youngster and each other. I don’t 
know why we shouldn’t be happy.” 

I wonder if I made that match! 


Que 
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Primitive Night 


BY THOMAS SAMSON MILLER 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY HERMANN WALL 


T the foot of the jungle trading 
station a lithe, boyish figure moved 
amongst ebony giants, directing the un 
loading of the trade canoes. His blue- 
looked out from under the 
rim of an enormous pith helmet, in a 
dream-revery that mind far 
away from the reeking swamp. Every 
now and then they were focused on a 
three-palmed point in the river, as if 
king for the palsied 
hat came in far-between-whiles, 
1ome letters, and sometimes with a white 
face peering over her rail. 

Che mind behind the eyes wondered 
at times if the old world of big cities 
and white women, music and laughter, 
was not a dream. Then his gaze would 
come back, with an awakening shock, to 
the half-naked, sweating savages, the 
oily-flowing delta waters, and the work 
in hand. With a quiet command here, 
an admonition there, he saw the canoe 
cargoes of rubber, palm-oil and ebony 
transferred to the huge corrugated-iron 
sheds, and then gave the chieftain of the 
party his coveted trade-slips. 

The bow-legged savage waddled to 
the barter store to exchange them for 
those trinkets carefully calculated by a 
dividend-seeking company to stimulate 
barbarian fancies. He was allured by the 
tarnished sheen of a uniform, that had 
once graced a six-foot Life-guardsman, 
and which had been secured by the com- 
pany in its scourings of London’s bank- 
ruptcy sales. The chieftain fondled the 
cuirass and gold epaulets, as a child 
covets a toy. But his numerous wives 
vociferously urged the domestic claims 
of his household, in precedente of court 
extravagances. He reluctantly surren- 
dered a good share of his trading-slips 
for bars of soap, salt, gaudy cloths and 


gray 


eves 


showed a 


stern-wheeler 
with 
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tobacco leaf; then he dared once more 
to consider the uniform. 

An important Sierra clerk 
thought the white man’s absence gave 
him a.chance to pad his own pockets. 
He approximated the value of the uni- 
form to the remainder of the chieftain’s 
barter-slips, 


J zeonese 


A screaming, gesticulatory 
barter-palaver then ensued, in which all 
the clerks and bystanders took one part 
and the chieftain, his scolding wives 
and his ruffianly entourage took the 
other. The clerk was at length forced 
down to a proper price—and had his 
revenge in contemptuous personalities on 
“heathen.” 

Eager hands pulled the chief into the 
uniform trousers, slitting the legs to ac- 
commodate his enormous calves; then 
they squeezed him into the cuirass, and, 
lastly, crowned him with the plumed hel- 
met. He waddled forth pompously, at the 
head of his consciously-dignified retinue, 
and, thus accoutered, came on the- boy 
and his laborers. 

The boy had not seen anything so 
excruciatingly funny in a long while. 
He burst out into irrepressible laughter. 
He had not laughed in many months; 
he now made up the delinquency. His 
Kroomen, ever taking their cue from 
their master, chorused guttural, capa- 
cious guffaws—and envy. 

The paraders stopped dead before 
that explosion. The chieftain’s pock- 
marked face knotted in purple rage at 
the indignity. His spearmen instinctively 
leveled their murderously barbed weap- 
ons. The Kroomen responded with ready 
threat of macheté and shovel. The boy 
put his hand to the revolver, always at 
his hip. There the two parties stood, 
hurling tribal curses at each other. 

Suddenly The Agent presented his 
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huge bulk on the veranda of an adobe 
bungalow, with leveled rifle, and quelled 
the disturbance. 


“T’ll shoot dead the first man who 
raises his hand or moves.”’ 

Then he addressed the boy: “Row- 
lands, call off your men.” 

As the boy ordered them away, the 
chief led his court to his canoes, stopping 
a minute to gnash his teeth in the boy’s 
face 

“You laff. Berra well; by’m’by I go 
laff at you: savvy?” 

At that moment a tom-tom sounded 
the noonday meal and siesta and the 
laborers scrambled away for the salt 
pork ration. 

Che boy went up to the house, quickly 
forgetting the chief’s threat, though the 
purple face remained in his vision, in the 
way unpleasant things will. He bobbed 
under a low entrance to a room where 
Che Agent sat. The latter raised an evil 
living face, and sharply admonished 
him: 

“Rowlands, you will get yourself into 
trouble if you laugh at the niggers. It 
was an idle remark of my last sub-agent 
anent their personal attributes that 
brought him a poisoned arrow and six 
feet of swamp”—which was a very long 

‘+h for The Agent, and correspond 
ingly impressive. 

[fo Keith Rowlands’ surprise he re- 
turned to the subject later: 

“You keep your eyes open, or that old 
rascal will get you yet.” 

“IT don’t see how, Mr. Gregory.” 

“How! scoffed Gregory; “when you 
know as much of them as I do you will 
respect their resources more.” 

At the call of the tom-tom the boy 
went back to his gangs of savages with 
a morbid visualization of the lonely 
grave in the sodden swamp. But it was 
all quickly forgotten in the excitement 
of the arrival of a letter, by canoe from 
the delta shipping-station. He sent the 
messenger up to Gregory, and, after 
setting his men to work coopering rub- 
ber, followed him. 

Gregory tossed the letter across the 
table and proceeded to tease his negress- 
servant with a string of glass beads, held 
just beyond her eager reach. 
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Che boy read: 


DEAR GREGORY 

A Mr. and Miss Pillsbury from the 
United States are here on an, entomo- 
logical hunt. From what I remember 
of Gana Gana, it domiciles every bug 
and beetle under the sun. So I am send- 
ing these people to you. I write to give 
you a chance to do decently by them; 
they have a letter from the chief, order 
ing us to do our best for them. We will 
hang on to them as long as we excus- 
ably can; a white woman is too much 
of a luxury to be lightly adieu-ed. Look 
for them in a day or so 

Yours, J. C. MARKHAM. 


The boy raised shining eyes, his heart 
pumping again to the mirage of a white 
woman—and her symbolism to him of 
all that was pure and true. 

The ‘“mammy” forgot her beads in 
that look, so quick she was to catch 
the boy’s changes. She snatched up the 
letter, frowned over it, savagely tore it 
into fragments; then begged her master 
to tell the contents. 

He answered her insistence: “A white 
woman is coming.” 

She looked up to the boy’s face with 
understanding. Then she sulked. Keith 
spoke out of his dream: 

“What will you do with ‘mammy?’ ” 

Gregory reflected dull uncomprehen- 
sion. 

“You wont have her around when they 
come, will you?’’ the boy asked irritably. 

\ galling smile broke through Greg- 
ory’s phlegm. “Well, you’re the damned- 
est kid ever,” he drawled. 

Rowlands flung out of the room, to 
pace the veranda in uncontrolled ex- 
citement. At one turn in his sentry-go 
his eyes dropped on the village and its 
vulgar presentation of the much-heralded 
Simple Life. He turned abruptly back 
into the room. 

“Say, can I charge up to station ex- 
penses a dozen yards of cotton-print? 
We'll have to put the laborers and the 
village into loin-cloths.”’ 

Gregory elevated his brows in inquiry. 

The boy angrily flung back: “You 
can’t let a white woman see that pig-pen 
as it is.” 

“Oh, that’s what is worrying you. 
Well, charge it to the Americans, if you 
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think they’ll stand for it,” he replied 

Che boy got twelve yards of print, 
telling the clerk to debit it to his own 
wage-account—cut the cloth into narrow 
and distributed it amongst the 
grown men, with orders for its wear 
Chen he joyfully set about converting an 
out-shed into a habitable dwelling. Two 
spent in 
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days of pleasant activity he 
scouring the wood and the scrap-pile for 
the ornamentation of the shed. A half- 
used pot of tinted kalsomine was un 
earthed; the village yielded a carved 
stool; his own room gladly surrendered 
its one Madeira chair and a small wicker 
table. A potted jungle fern took away 
from the shed some of its bald poverty, 
and a solid table, fashioned out of white 
pine boards, gave it a furnished appear 
ance. Every once in a while he left the 
work to go down to the river bank, and 
search the glassy calm for the canoe of 
the Americans. 

But when the last possible touch had 
been given to the house, and they were 
not yet sighted, his heart began to whis- 
per his fears. The fourth day came, still 
without the canoe. It seemed to the wait- 
ing boy that his very life depended now 
on their coming. The strain of the ex 
pectation and disappointment ate away 
his buoyancy. His eyes stared from be- 
neath the brim of his big helmet in a 
lost dream, as he moved among his irre- 
sponsible giants, coopering palm-oil, tal- 
lving kernels and weighing rubber in a 
listless, mechanical way. His mind was 
far adrift, envisaging the white woman, 
materializing her speaking her 
toned voice, her soul and her pity. 

Sometimes the low, rich laughter of a 
girl friend of the old commonplace rang 
into his ears, making him stop and 
catch his hand to his heart, as if from 
physical pain. A dreadful homesickness, 
gnawing, persistent, leadened his soul. 
His nostrils would seem to catch the 
delicate scent of the wayside violet; a 
bit of blue-welled April sky would un- 
fold in his vision; the Sunday morning 
peal from the Norman tower came steal- 
ing down wind-played fields of golden 
wheat, and whispered old-time nursery 
rhymes to the accompaniment of run 
ning laughter. 
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Then he would come back to the 
blinding, blistering sun and smoky jungle 
heat—with a bewildering sense of un- 
reality. After a hundred abortive runs 
to the river bank, he dragged himself up 
to the house in a black, despairing 
wretchedness. There the sight of the 
colorless, lifeless Gregory climaxed his 
soul-revulsion. He choked down a 
half-hysterical outburst, and fell back 
against the wall. 

Gregory looked up and noticed the 
boy’s heat-filmed and unnatural 
color. He reached out and laid clammy, 
sweating fingers on Keith’s pulse. 

“You've got fever—got it bad, too. 
Take ten grains of quinine and turn in. 
Tell your boy to put on an extra blanket. 
I’ll send ‘mammy’ to you with a hot lime- 
drink, presently.” 

Rowlands staggered away to his mat- 
tress. The negress followed after a little 
with the lime; and stayed to nurse him. 
In short intervals of sanity, between fits 
of dreadful delirium, he recognized the 
copper-brown, cicatrized face pressed 
against his mosquito curtains, and would 
petulantly push away the brown hand 
that sought to replace the blankets he 
thrust off. Sometimes his soul slipped 
away into an opaque, infinite sky-world 
where an unutterable peace enveloped 
the traveler. And once, in the early morn- 
ing he came back from a journey through 
transparency to find the stupid, copper- 
brown countenance at his bedside, mir- 
aculously changed into a sweet, white, 
oval face with large hazel eyes, and a 
topping of wavy, crisping light curls. 
He smiled. The mobile face smiled in re- 
sponse, and bent close down over his to 
whisper : 

“Don’t talk. Sleep, if you can.” 

He was content not to talk—now. A 
little he struggled to recall which girl 
had owned that face—for the walls of 
the room were tacked with snapshots of 
sunny, laughing girls on tennis court, in 
canoe, and on hockey-field. Then the 
opaque world again claimed him. 

When he awoke, the sun was high and 
the compound hummed with its daily 
life. He got out of bed, steadied his weak 
legs, and slowly drew on his ducks. Then 
he went out upon the veranda. His eyes 
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He waddled forth pompously at the head of his consciously dignified retinue 
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fell directly on a stack of cases and bag 
gage piled against the out-shed. Just then 
a young woman appeared and, catching 
sht of him leaning weakly against the 
veranda post, came hurrying up. Che 
joyful shock of her enveloping gingham 
apron and clean, 
held him inactive. 

“Go back to your bed,” 

He smiled; never had chiding been so 
sweet, or authority less repugnant. 

“Oh, I’m all right; it’s that way with 
fever when you get used to 
fine in the morning.” 

“Then come over to our house and I'll 
fix you some breakfast.” 

He went happily and unquestioningly. 
She pointed to a cane chair—the 
stolen from his own room—and briskly 
set about preparing a light meal. The 
boy lazily, pleasantly contemplated her 
quick, sure movements and listened to 
the short she threw over her 
shoulder. 

“My brother has gone foraging in the 
village. We came in about midnight,” 
lls into the coffee 
pot—‘‘just in time to bt of use. Mr. 
Gregory sent down to know if we had 
any phenacetin. That was my call to ac- 
tion; I’m a trained nurse. Draw up the 
table.’’ She set rolls, eggs and coffee be- 
fore him, and then took a seat opposite 
him, resting her elbows on the table and 
her chin on the backs of her locked fin- 
gers. ‘Yes, it was time I came. I found a 
‘Metallized Rose-bud’ hanging over 
you,-and shutting off the air. Aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself?” She looked se- 
verely into his eyes. 

He flushed scarlet, then drooped in the 
quick-reflective action of his chagrin and 
his shame in her error. 

His distress enlightened her. “Oh, I 
beg pardon ;” looked at him cur- 
iously, his quick sensitiveness and dainty 
ways clashing so strongly with what she 
had seen of palm-oil-ruffanism. Less in 
inquisitiveness than in frank interest, she 
asked: 

“How 
thing ?”’ 

“Why—why, I was in a bank. Awf’ly 
slow, you know. And—and—” He 
at loss for words to explain himself. 
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she cried. 
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She knitted her brows. 

“But surely it was better than this?” 

It hurt him, that this girl, also, should 
not understand. He tried to interpret his 
revolt against the respectability and 
starched-rut of an English bank clerk: 

“IT took the ’bus every morning to the 
City, from January first to December 
thirty-first — less Sundays and a Sum 
mer holiday. I footed-up columns all 
day. I might look forward to becoming— 
someday—a _ baid-headed branch man- 
ager—-I had an uncle, a director, who 
promised me that much. Always I would 
wear a collar, go to church, and grow 
old without ever seeing a palm, or know- 
ing hunger, danger, excitement—” He 
spread his hands with a gesture of help- 
lessness—the bringing 
her sane, sober, practicality to a realiza- 
tion of his revolt. “If you don’t see it, 
I can’t explain,” he added. 

“Oh, yes, I think I see. And you 
read Stanley and Captain Marryat. I’m 
afraid, boy, you’re a romancer ;”’ she said 
“Boy” from the seniority of experience, 
rather than from her few extra years. 
“You didn’t know when you were well 
off.”” Then, in contrast to his easy years, 
she told somewhat of her own and her 
brother’s struggles for education and 
bright life—an exclusively American 
story of two children, born in humblest 
circumstances, setting out for a goal that 
made nothing of those English phrases: 
“Station of Life’ and “One’s Betters.” 
Without shame in it she told of her do- 
mestic service and her brother's harvest- 
field labor that had financed them 
through high-school and university. Her 
perspectives were depressingly clear and 
finite ; the present adventure she reviewed 
solely from its dollar-aspect—explaining 
the urgent need of those dollars, to take 
her to an M. D. diploma, and her brother 
through a law course. 

There was something of the plain- 
souled school-teacher about her, and yet 
a sort of idealism in her will and energy. 
She elevated plain sense into poesy, just 
as her apron and health and action ele- 
vated domesticity into respectability. The 
boy could have feasted his soul forever, 
had not Gregory sent over a message to 
know if he was well enough to see to the 
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unloading of some cargoes, just arrived. 

The young woman smiled him away, 
but herself remained seated at the table, 
in a reverie very unusual to her energetic 
nature. Her brother found her thus when 
he came in a little later. 

He put a calabash of paw-paw on the 
table. 

“Say, that’s the craziest village you 
ever saw—it’s like taking a plunge back 
into the homes of our ancestral apes. But 
why so pensive ?”’ 

“T’ve had a visitor—my last night’s 
patient—a pink-and-white English boy, 
who blushes like a school girl.” 

“And you’re going to mother him, of 
course,’ he grinned. 

“T—-don’t—know. He’s such a 
boy—maybe I’ll let him love me.” 

“There’s an old adage about counting 
chickens,’”’ he remarked, laconically. 

“Don’t worry, sirrah. He’s in love with 
me already—was in love with me before 
we- arrived—worked himself into that 
fever over it. You don’t suppose he did 
all this for you, do you?” She swept her 
glance about the room. “He was simply 
starving for woman—most anything 
white and feminine would have answered. 
Don’t laugh; he’s dreadfully in earnest, 
or soon will be.” 

“But you, Babs? You—” 

She caught him up: “I think I’m go- 
ing to have a great time. I never did have 
time, or opportunity, for a boy romance,” 
she said, reflectively. “And it will do him 
lots of good, anyway.” She met her 
brother’s eye belligerently. ‘““Why should- 
n’t I have my fun, Bob? Someday we'll 
be very much respected and backbitten ; 
you, as a great lawyer; I, as a doctor. 
We'll dress-up and go to the theatre, to 
watch wishy-washy, made-over romance 
—after putting the real thing out of our 
lives. And, after all, it is only the fight 
that counts; after we win, we stagnate.” 

“All right, Babs; it’s up to you. But 
business first !”’ 

“Sure!’ She sprang up, and started 
clearing away the table. 

She meant: “Sure ;” but the boy flung 
an ardor, impetuosity and constancy into 
his worship that took the situation be- 
yond her control. He installed himself 
her Launcelot—always ready to throw 
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himself between her and the rude shock 
of native life; always on hand with 
schemes for her entertainment and com 
fort. His protection was at first whimsi- 
cally amusing to her—and she gallantly 
played up to it. But it slipped into an 
atmosphere of reality. At four o'clock 
teas, when she put real cake of her own 
making on the table, he dropped Tenny- 
son into her ears and boldly worshipped 
her eyes. When the nightly love-song of 
the croaking bull-frogs chorused to the 
grunting of complaining crocodiles, he 
was there with his banjo—and sang, in 
light tenor, quaint old English love 
songs, with direct and personal applica- 
tion. He found a pet name for her in 
“American Girl,’”’ and poured into her 
sympathy the common story of love-sick 
youth. 

At times she laughed at him, allowing 
his homage, out of her pity for his hun- 
ger. But at other times he stole her from 
herself, notwithstanding her gentle re- 
proof of his “silliness ;” often she saved 
herself on the brink of emotional disas- 
ter by interjecting a sentence of the bald, 
prosaic commonplace, under which his 
romance withered like a frosted flower. 
He proposed excursions on the river; 
would show her other villages and curi- 
ous animal life; went gunning, to get her 
sufficient marabou feathers to make a boa, 
and offered to show her a ju-ju grove and 
the Devil Dance. She took up this latter 
offer seriously. 

“T’d like very much to see a fetich 
grove. Maybe I could turn over a few 
dollars, writing 
there are creepy, 


it up for a magazine ; 
melodramatic possibili- 
ties about such places.” 


Her half-wish was his law; he set 
about planning the expedition as youth 
ecstatically plans a camping trip. He 
found a guide in a wizard, who was one 
of the entourage of the bow-legged 
headman he had unintentionally in- 
sulted. Keith had forgotten the incident, 
or he might have been curious as to what 
kept the man at the station—and more 
cautious about entrusting themselves to 
him. 

Barbara Pillsbury fell into his play of 
elaborate preparation—never doubting 
but that it was play—in a spirit of good 
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“Say, I’d like to come along.” 

“Oh, but this is Keith’s picnic; he’s 
the ‘Man’ of this show—my brave pro- 
tector. We'll 
tion and all go along.”’ 


make up a second expedi- 


“Yes, look here, don’t get into 
trouble.” 

“What trouble can we get into?” 

‘“There’s always trouble when you in- 
terfere with a people’s religion.”’ 

“We aren’t going to interfere, only 
peep.” 

“When does it come off ?” 

“Ina night or so; Keith is finding out 
when the next orgy, or devil-dance, takes 
place. We go by canoe to a village about 
two hours from here and get a track from 
there into the jungle—the thing is hid- 
den, you know.” 

“All right. But I 
added, seriously. 

But she was wrapped in her twentieth- 
century conception of a world long since 
tamed. She set out with the boy a few 
nights later, without suspicion of any- 
thing untoward. They got away at sun- 
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down, taking Assala and two Kroos to 
paddle, and a Dietz lantern, and three 
bottles of trade gin with which to make 
what the boy called “friendly palaver.” 
The lad assumed a new dignity tn this 
purely physical realm of doing; he was 
masculine authority, and Barbara Pills- 
bury sensibly subsided into her feminine 
place. 

It was an eerie two hours’ canoeing. 
The dense foliated walls, with their 
fringing tops patterned against the clear, 
twinkling stars; the deep silence; the 
heat, and the pale wreaths of jungle ex- 
halation, stealing up the mangroves, 
wrapped about the voyagers an environ- 
ment of primeval vegetation, dating back 
to the world’s infancy. 

Then they came to the primitive homes 
of the village; and the boy was jarred 
awake by the unpleasant discovery that 
its headman was he whom he had care- 
lessly insulted. 

The headman had evidently expected 
them; he was on the stool of state and 
supported by his ruffianly spearmen and 
cunning wizards. The boy kept Barbara 
close to his side, as he stepped up to the 
group, and laid the three bottles of gin 
before the headman—with the customary 
exchanges. But the rascal received the 
present in sullen silence. The boy’s spine 
chilled. He closed nearer to the girl, with 
his hand on the butt of his revolver. He 
drew himself his full inches and faced 
the headman. They stood thus for several 
tense seconds. 

Barbara asked, ‘What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing,” he assured her with even 
voice; then turned to the wizard guide 
and peremptorily ordered him to lead on. 

The man looked from the headman to 
the boy, then back to the headman, wav- 
ering between two fears. Keith fingered 
his gun and terminated the indecision 
in his favor. The man led on into the 
jungle; but Keith knew the trouble was 
but postponed. 

In the Stygian black they halted a mo- 
ment to light the lantern; then pro- 
ceeded cautiously, in the forlorn comfort 
of its ineffectual yellow smear. No under- 
growth impeded them, but they had to 
negotiate fallen giants, disintegrating 
under the honeycombing activity of myr- 
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iads of repulsive creatures. They waded 
slimy puddles of ooze. Once Barbara 
mistook a torpid crocodile for firm foot- 
ing. She sprang back, repressing a shriek, 
only to brush a sucker-root—which took 
life and convoluted away into the black. 

“What was that?” She caught her es- 
cort’s arm. 

“Only a python; you’re not afraid?” 

“N-no.” 

“All animals are much more afraid of 
man than we of them.” 

“Then I'd rather be dead than have 
their fear ;” her arm trembled in his. 

“We'll turn back, if you like?” 

“No, no. What’s that drumming ?” 

He stopped to listen. Down the col- 
umned aisles of the foliage-paled jungle 
came a funereal drumming. He tried to 
locate its direction, but it reverberated 
with echoing entanglements, from a hun- 
dred quarters at once. Then he had to 
hurry her, to catch up to the dim shadow 
of the wizard guide, slipping between the 
trunks. The man went confidently ahead, 
Assala followed with the light, then 
Keith and Barbara; lastly, the two 
Kroos. Suddenly the girl stopped, ex- 
claiming: ‘‘What was that ?” 

“A parrot.” 

“T heard shrieking—faint, far away.” 

He repeated, “Only a parrot ;” but he, 
too, was hearing a smothered shrieking, 
and his temples throbbed in a wildness 
that discredited the assurance of his 
voice. 

A smoky light flickered out of the 
black. 

“There it is,” the boy called, excitedly. 
“Come on.” 

The light developed into flaring 
torches, held aloft by gaunt black figures 
from a Doré illustration of Dante’s In- 
ferno. The boy hurried the girl. Sud- 
denly he stopped, as a mammoth shadow 
loomed between them and the light. Two 
tusks gleamed white, and the monster 
lurched on, intent with its own purpose. 
Now they made out the cocoanut-masks 
and hideously painted figures of pirouet- 
ting witch-doctors, leaping frenziedly, 
and shrieking to monotone tom-tom-ing. 
A limb paralysis seized the girl and they 
came to a stop. ; 
“What do they do?” she asked, her 
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eves mesmerized by this 


Primitive Night of horror. 
“Dance and yell 
propitiating the 


-think 
they are 
evil spirits. It is the ju-ju. 
All the natives come to the 
ju-ju to have their disputes 
settled. There was a girl in 
the village charged 
one of the station’s negroes 
with theft. He was haule:! 
off here. We never saw 
again.” 

“What did they do with 
him ?” 

“(Sod knows. There’s 
suspicion, though, that the 
devils are running a slave 
traffic.” 

“What are 
stuck up in the trees? 

“Human skulls 
and bones.” 

“Oh! Let’s go 
back.” . 

He wheeled at 
once. They st um- 
bled along in de- 
pressing silence. 
Once he attempted a 
light remark. 

“Tt hasn’t 
quite what we ex- 
pected,” he said. 

Her answer was choked in her sud 
den alarm, as a baboon dropped from the 
branches, close to her skirt, and scam 
pered up the next tree. 

he boy sent Assala and one of the 
Kroos ahead to get the canoe ready, for 
he was anxious to slip through the vil- 
lage and away unobserved. But in a little 
while they came running back with 
frightened faces. 

“Him canoe no live, sah,” 
sala. 

Keith’s heart stood still wi 
of that sentence. 

Barbara pulled him back to action 
asking: ‘‘What does he mean?” 
stolen. There's 


who 
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those things 
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“Our canoe is some 
misunderstanding,” he invented. 
“They daren’t stop us,” she 

“N-no—oh, no; they wont 


white man. We'll soon straighten the 


breathed. 


stop i 


thing out,” he declared; and pushed on 
to the village. 

The place was silent. Keith drew him- 
self very erect, conscious of peeping eyes 
behind fissured walls and cracked doors. 

He went down to the river and from 
there traced the dragged canoe up to a 
hut. On the way they passed three empty 
gin-bottles, which defined the origin of 
the headman’s courage for this outrage. 
He spoke to Barbara: “Keep at my side. 
We must not separate.” He rapped the 
butt of his revolver on the door. 

They heard whispering within. 

He rapped again, more peremptorily. 

The door was thrown back. 

The boy halted a moment, braving 
himself to bully the thing through. Then 
he passed in with the girl. Assala and the 
Kroos stood in the entrance. 

The canoe lay in a corner. Before it 
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sat the headman, surrounded by his beg- 
garly court. His eyes were bloodshot. He 
looked uglily at Keith. The boy re- 
turned the look as savagely. 

“Give me my canoe,”’ he demanded in 
high-pitched anger. 

No one spoke. No one moved. 

The boy turned to his Kroos. ‘Help 
me get the canoe.” 

The others leveled their spears. The 
headman spoke with repressed ferocity: 

“One time you laff at me. -Dis time I 
laff at you. Plenty more laff by’m’by.” 

Through the boy’s head rang the ad- 
vice of the agent at the shipping sta- 
tion: 

“Tf you have got to fight, strike first, 
and strike home.” 

Quickly there followed a _ fearful 
thought that dewed his temples with a 
sweat-agony ; stilled his heart-beats with 
sickening dread. His brain shrieked for 
escape from this thing he must do. He 
looked down at the fair, white face of 
the girl, and quickly away again—lest he 
lose courage to put his first bullet in 
that calm, white forehead, and so leave 
her to a more dreadful fate. Her bright 
life! Her planned future! 

He gasped for a way out. If he shot 
the headman and got away in the con- 
fusion? His hand went to his revolver; 
he must force the issue. That instant a 
lightning-quick spear pinned his wrist, 
the next, a cudgel hurtled through the 
air and felled him. 

Barbara Pillsbury was still moving in 
the twentieth century—and nightmare. 
She knelt by the boy, waving back the 
negroes, as though ordering away a curi- 
ous crowd in a street incident. They fell 
back, already awed and frightened at 
what they had done. The headman was 
suddenly sobered; his anger oozed into 
panic. 

“Seize those men,” he jabbered, in a 
frenzied mixture of African and Eng- 
lish, and pointing to the unfortunates 
who had thrown spear and cudgel. “Bind 
them. Send them to the white man’s jus- 
tice. Take canoe to river. Send white man 
and his girl away. Oh-oh-oh! What is 
this thing my men have brought on me? 
My village will be burned; my people 
scattered, and shall be no more. Even as 
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the white man did to Bida, will he do 
also to me and mine. They hanged the 
king upon a tree. There he did die, and 
the vultures ate of his flesh, and the hy- 
enas of his bones.” ‘ 

A man caught a chicken from a rafter 
and pulled a tail feather. He applied it 
to a tallow dip which lighted the hut and 
held the burning stench under the boy’s 
nose. Another sucked the spear-head 
poison from the wrist. 

The headman shrieked again: 
them away. Put him into boat.” 

A dozen hands caught -up the uncon- 
scious form and placed it in the bottom 
of the canoe, which they then shouldered 
and carried to the river. Barbara sprang 
in with Assala and the two Kroos. 
Twenty hands pushed them out into the 
stream and then faded into the night. 

The canoe sped rapidly down to the 
trading station, the strength of the pad- 
dlers multiplied by fear. 

Barbara sat in the bottom of the craft 
with the boy’s head in her lap, dipping 
her hand over the gunwale and bathing 
his temples. They met a canoe coming up 
stream. As it neared them, she recognized 
her brother. He called across the water: 

“T got scared. Where is Keith?” 

She pointed to the bottom of the boat 
and explained briefly the events of the 
night. 

By this time they were arrived at the 
compound. Keith was babbling nonsense. 
They got him to Robert Pillsbury’s bed. 

For two days Barbara nursed him un- 
ceasingly. She played Irene, when he 
called on Irene, or received his dainty 
worshipping, as Joyce; surrendered a 
kiss, as Mabel—and hungered not a little 
for a call to the “American Girl,” his 
delirium had oblivioned. She knew just 
what she would do when he came back to 
the world. She arranged it all before- 
hand with Gregory. She was a little tired, 
a little wistful ; but wholly practical and 
brave. She was at the bedside, when he 
awoke from a long, restful sleep one 
early dawn—just as the jungle was wak- 
ing to the piping notes of gay-feathered 
tropical birds, and the shrill chatter of 
monkey-land. 

“Hello, boy ; come back to us?” 

His eyes rested calmly on hers awhile. 


“Send 
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marry some one 
grow up with you. 

ei you're so glad to send me away, 
why are your eyes wet ?” 

“Are they wet? Then it must be be- 
I can’t have my cake and eat it, 
She unpinned the neck band of her 
Lay your head there ;” she put 
her cool shoulder. 


cause 
pee 
kimono: “ 
his hot cheek against 
“You are mine for this day. Go to sleep 
and leave it to ” she hesitated at 
“Providence,” and substituted ‘‘God.” 


A covered canoe slipp ‘d over the 
glassy delta waters towards the shipping 
station. In the bows a grinning Ethiopian 
drummed a rhythm on a tom-tom. A line 
of black, muscular bent to 
mighty paddle-sweeps. 

From a mattress amidships a pair of 
blue-gray eyes looked languidly forth on 
the flying vista of fronded palm and 
tree fern. And as he gazed, unseeingly, 
the peacefully-fatigued mind visioned 
the far-away cities; the collared crowds, 
the spires, the traffic and the flowing hill 
and dale of the tame landscapes of the 
Commonplace. 
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The Service of Hutchins 


BY LARRY EVANS 
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in the crowded play-houses down-town 
were rising smoothly on the culminating 
third act of the mimic, tinseled dramas 
of the stage, she and Carl Harrington 
had also arrived at the climax of their 
own sordidly commonplace tragedy. 

For months that seemed interminable 
now, as she flashed back over them, Eve- 
lvn Harrington had the rosy 
fabric of their romance fray and wear 
threadbare: first in a careless. spend- 
thrift confidence in the utter infatuation 
of the man whom she had married. and 
then with a hot, unbending pride that 
would permit of no concession or self- 


watched 














condemnation—until the slow agony of 
it all had lost its cutting edge. 

As she sat rolling and unrolling the 
slip of note-paper, a faint, bitterly 
mirthless smile touched the full curve 
of her lips at the sudden recollection of 
Harrington’s one passionate outbreak, 
when, with flaming, white-hot anger, he 
had accused her of making nothing of 
their house but a huge, empty barrack for 
the troupe of servants. 

And then, very softly, she laughed 
aloud toward the woman in the glass, as 
she recalled, in a grating parody of 
mirth, her own answer that she had 
flung back at him with exasperatingly 
calculated Had he expected 
that she would entomb herself all day, 
while he was wringing dollars from the 
market, that she might be always capri- 
ciously girlish and freshly smiling to en- 
tertain his whims? 

That had been his only protest, but in 
one throbbing instant it widened the first 
rift to a yawning gulf, which even the 
coming of the baby to their house had 
never quite entirely bridged. 

The butler, Hutchins, had been stand- 
ing at stiff attention, heel to heel, in the 
doorway of the warmly scented room that 
seemed fairly to breathe the soft femi- 
ninity of its owner. At her low, bitter 
laugh he started, audibly, and Evelyn 
Harrington raised her eyes slowly and 


coolness ° 


half-inquiringly to the old servant’s 
face. 
“The messenger is still waiting, 


Hutchins?” she asked, absently. And 
then, before he could reply she contin- 
ued: “You may go down now. Just have 
the boy wait for a little while and I will 
ring when the answer is ready.” 

For the barest fraction of a second the 
old servant in the dull Harrington livery 
hesitated on the threshold, and in that 
brief moment his gravely troubled eyes 
rested unwaveringly upon the exquisite 
profile of the woman who had turned 
back, with a wanly tired gesture, to her 
mirror and the crumpled note. Then he 
slipped out into the great dusky hall and 
pattered down the broad stairway. 

Hutchins had grown grizzled in the 
service of the house of Harrington. 

Even on the stormy winter night, sev- 
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eral years before, when Carl Harring- 
ton had brought home his slim, little, 
marvelously pretty bride, and the old 
family servant had thrown open the wide 
doors with an added welcoming flourish 
and led them to the deep, soft chairs that . 
he had placed side by side in the warmly 
fire-lit library, the years had already set 
an indelible stamp upon Hutchins’ wrin- 
kled, mask-like features. The military 
stiffness of his shoulders alone had been 
left untouched by them, and even now, 
as he stood in the lower hall beside 
the messenger-boy, whose brass buttons 
winked with devilish suggestion in the 
soft candle-light, they were stiffly squared 
to the weight of their habit of dignity. 

From beyond, through the open door 
of the billiard-room, Carl Harrington 
also caught the glisten of the buttons on 
the boy’s uniform, as he handled a cue 
in a hard-lipped, vacillating indecision. 
For months Harrington had known every 
sneaking item of the gossip which the 
men of his clubs hushed in a painful, 
sympathetic self-consciousness at his ap- 
proach. Far more certainly than anyone 
else he realized that the bewitching, un- 
marred beauty of his wife had been the 
sole inspiration which had set Milliard, 
the painter, upon his new triumphant 
heights. 

For one fleeting instant when the boy 
had come and the old butler was ascend- 
ing the stairs with Milliard’s note to his 
wife’s boudoir, a primitive, passionately 
savage impulse had seized him to inter- 
cept it. Then he cursed himself softly 
for the thought. Besides, Carl Har- 
rington had seen too many smashes on 
the Street—utter, irretrievable wrecks— 
for him to entertain the hope of patching 
together the shattered bits of his domes- 
ticity at the eleventh hour. 

Suddenly, in a swift, impetuous cast- 
ing off of the irresolution that had been 
upon him, he tossed aside the cue and 
strode with quick, nervous, ringing steps 
into the wide hall. 

“Hutchins,” he called, hoarsely. 

The gray-haired butler turned hur- 
riedly at the harsh, strained quality of 
the young man’s voice. Again the gravely 
troubled, hopeless light flickered in his 
eyes, for, better than any other living 
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person, Hutchins knew and understood 
the hot spirit that his old master had 
handed down to the son, along with the 
thin, firm lips and hard-locking jaw. A 
torrent of to tremble on 


+ 


his lips—but when he spoke it was in the 


words seemed 


unvaried formula of his office. 

“Ves, sir.”’ He waited. 

Out of narrowed, suffering eyes, Har 
rington searched his servant’s deep- 
lined face keenly before he wheeled and 
crossed to the far end of the hall and 
took down the telephone transmitter 
from its hook. 

“Have the car called to the door, im 
mediately, Hutchins,” he finished in a 
voice that was not his own. “And in the 
morning you may send my bags over to 
the club to me, early. I—I expect to be 
away for several days.” 

From where she sat in her own room 
Evelyn Harrington heard the short, per- 
emptory command, and she lifted a face 
that was white and haggard, and strained 
to catch the words that he spoke into the 
telephone, before he rose and passed out 
to the motor-car, with the same swift, 
decisive stride. 

The oddly retrospective smile that had 
clung to her lips faded into slow-spread- 
ing, wide-eyed contempt that was close 
kin to fright, and when she turned back 
for the second time to her mirror she 
spoke aloud to her reflection in shaking 
accents of scorn. 

“He was very kind in leaving me an 
open course,” she murmured, her lips 
twitching. “Or rather—like him always 
—he has laid it out for me.” 

She picked up the note of Milliard’s 
from where it had fallen and read it 
through again: 

It has sold—the picture—and its sale 
means money, power, prestige—every 
thing or nothing, as you will it. May | 
come to you to-night ? 

Without a trace of hesitancy she wrote 
a single word across the virgin page of 
her own white note-paper and rang for 
the butler. 

“Give this to the boy to take back,” 
she explained to Hutchins when he ap- 
peared at the door. “And then come up 
again. I shall want you for a moment.” 
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At the heavy weariness in her tone the 
servant waited, irresolute. 

“There is something that | can bring 
up?” he suggested. 

She shook her small, dark head, sur- 
prised by the solicitude into a faint, girl- 
ish smile. 

“Nothing—now,” she answered. 

After he had closed the great doors of 
the lower hall upon the brass buttons of 
the messenger, Hutchins turned and 
once more mounted the stairs. When he 
reached the second floor, Evelyn Har- 
rington, slenderly radiant in the soft, 
black gown, was waiting eagerly for him 
in the door of her faintly tinted room, 
her whole bearing touched with mingled 
doubt and desire, her lips parted, breath- 
lessly. 

“Has the nurse gone below yet?” she 
asked, softly. ‘Do you suppose that the 
baby is asleep now ?”’ 

To both her questions the servant an- 
swered in the affirmative. In a swift flash 
of comprehension Hutchins understood 
the unsurety and hint of fear in the 
woman before him who, in reality, was 
still only the slim, pretty, hotly-proud 
girl whom Carl Harrington had brought 
home to the huge Harrington house. In 
all her life there, Hutchins knew that 
Evelyn Harrington had never been able 
to overcome the embarrassed conscious- 
ness of inadequacy which Brander, the 
nurse, seemed to hold out against her in 
every word and act, as if in accusation. 

Without need of further directions, he 
led the way down the long corridor to 
the door of the nursery and, as he opened 
it carefully and the big, white-walled 
room with its fantastic frieze of fairy- 
tale figures met the woman’s eyes, he 
heard a little, quavering gasp come from 
between the teeth that were set deep in 
her lip. She stood and swayed, staring 
fixedly for a moment at the narrow, 
white cot against the wall. And then, 
with a soft, lisping rustle of draperies, 
she slipped past him and dropped to her 
knees beside it. 

A rasping sob that wrenched her bare 
shoulders, as she dropped her head upon 
the coverlet, reached Hutchins’ ears. 
Very softly he stepped away from the 
open door, and when he tiptoed back 














downstairs the mask-like immobility of 
his face, that was the cast of forty years 
of service, was broken, miraculously. 

Hutchins smiled—a strange, stiff, in 
congruous smile—but it was infinitely 
tender with sudden hope and greater de 
desire. 

He crossed and lifted the telephone 
from its hook where Harrington had re- 
placed it scarcely five minutes before, 
and spoke a number into it. After he had 
delivered a short, insistently urgent mes- 
sage over the wire he disappeared in the 
heavy shadow at the rear of the hall. 

For moments that were hours in dura- 
tion, measured by the torture of their 
stinging revelation, Evelyn Harrington 
knelt before the bedside. With a burning, 
stifling shame that she hardly understood, 
the realization rushed upon her that, of 
all the rooms in the big house, this one, 
with the white walls and queer, hobgob 
lin frieze, was almost totally strange to 
her. 

It was the uncertain, caressing touch 
of a chubby fist upon one bare white 
shoulder that aroused her from her leth- 
argy of misery and checked the spasmod- 
ic, choking breaths that shook her. And 
then, staring hopelessly, with wide, dry, 
hungry eyes, into the little face on the 
pillow, she listened for the first time to 
the tyrannical demands of a drowsy, 
sleepy-eyed infant. In a wildly demoral- 
ized panic she racked her brain in a 
struggle to recall the stories, the blessed 
bits of nonsense, which she remembered 
her own mother had recited—and recol- 
lection would not come. 

Her defection cut her savagely, and 
the new wound was as raw and quivering 
as that left by an unedged knife. The 
biood pounded dully in her ears, until 
the boy on the cot kicked free from the 
bed-clothes one tiny pink foot and 
crowed in mad invitation. With a leap- 
ing, half-stifled cry of joy and thanks- 
giving, the woman seized it between her 
hands and pressed her feverishly parted 
lips upon it in an hysterical tide of 
memory. 

Time after time, with oddly twisting 
lips, she ran through the crazily rhym- 
ing rigmarole to the hilarious accom- 
paniment of gurgles and soft, patted 
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caresses, and had once more reached “‘this 
little pig has none—’’ when a hoarse ex 
clamation from the hall startled her into 
a frightened, upward stare. 

In a heavy coat that made ,the pallor 
of his face doubly colorless, Carl Har- 
rington was standing in the door of the 
big, white room, and the cords of his 
hands, which were gripping the mould 
ings on either side, stood out very like 
taut, strained bow-strings. But it was 
the overwhelming, naked fear in his 
face that terrified the slender woman 
who still knelt upon the floor. In that 
moment she forgot the studied, coldly 
impersonal note which she had come to 
reserve for their conversations. 

“Carl,” she cried in panic, “Carl— 
what is it—what is wrong?” 

Harrington, with his eyes still leap- 
ing in wondering doubt from the wide- 
eyed little figure on the bed to the slim, 
shimmering form of his wife, passed an 
uncertain hand across his forehead as he 
entered, and walked like a man who has 
come suddenly out of utter darkness 
into the full, dazzling light of the sun. 

“There was a message waiting for me 
at the club,” he said, his voice husky 
and shaken — “a hurry call for a sick 
baby, so—so I came back. I don’t un- 
derstand. There must have been some 
mistake. He’s all right, isn’t he?” 

The kneeling woman nodded her head 
very slowly. 

‘“‘I—I think so.” She tried to laugh re- 
assuringly. 

In a throbbing silence he stood above 
her, looking down into her white, up- 
turned face—and in that moment, for 
the first time, she saw beyond, and un- 
derstood the man behind the thin, firm 
lips and tight-locking jaw. He caught 
the pitiful quivering of her face. 

“Do you mind,” he faltered in stum- 
bling awkwardness, “if I stay for a little 
while—and play, too?” 

Her throat was too dry for utterance 
of the words that were choking her, but 
at the drooping nod of her dark head 
Harrington knelt quietly at his wife’s 
side. Again a gripping silence held them, 
and again the man broke it falteringly. 

“T never knew that you cared to come 
—like this,’ he murmured, and the be- 
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wildered gentleness of his tone cut her 
savagely. “Do you come often?” 

A furious, flaming surge of 
stained her face and spread from her 
smooth shoulders to the waving line of 
her hair, and the small head that had 
always been poised in arrogant pride 
upon the slender neck bent forward until 
he could not see her face. But when she 
did lift her eyes again, an instant later, a 
great light poured into them until they 
swam dark and limpid and fathomless 
in his. 

“No,” she gasped, brokenly, “but I 
did not know—oh, believe me, I did not 
know! I want to, Carl—I want to now.” 

And when her arms went around his 
neck as they knelt, he held her face 
away for a moment while he lifted back 
the wisps of hair that had fallen across 
her eyes, and laughed in a tantalizing, 
boyish abandon that she had almost for- 
gotten in him. 

“How I am mussing you,” he ex 
claimed, and then he crushed her to him 
until she cried out softly in very e Stasy 
at the delicious pain of his arms. 

The ringing of the bell in the hall 
below came to them faintly, and when 
Hutchins’ step sounded on the stairs, her 
arms flashed up and she strove laugh- 
ingly, with a rosily flushed face, to weave 
back into place the loosened, telltale 
tendrils of hair that waved ac her 
forehead. But Harrington arro- 
gantly erect, with one arm still about the 
slim form of his wife, when the gray- 
haired butler appeared at the open door. 

“Mr. Milliard,” Hutchins announced 
with uninflected precision. 

Harrington felt her press a little 
closer against him, and for an instant he 
looked down into her eyes. 

“Shall 1?” he asked in easy, smiling 
assurance. Both her hands closed tightly 
over his as she nodded, dumbly. 

“Tell Mr. Milliard,” he directed the 
waiting servant gravely, “that Mrs. Har- 
rington is with her husband now, in the 
nursery, and begs to be excused.” 

Again he looked down into the up- 
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turned face to read the approval that 
was written large upon it, and, when he 
finally lifted his eyes interrogatively, the 
old man in the dull Harrington livery 
was still standing in the open door be- 
fore him. 

But the servant of the house of Har- 
rington was no longer there. 

Hutchins’ old shoulders had dropped 
forward, wearily. His eyes were stream- 
ing, and the thin, colorless lips twitched 
spasmodically. In startled, wordless 
amazement, Carl Harrington stood and 
stared at his butler before the shining 
emotion in the old man’s face threw its 
great light of understanding upon him. 
And then Harrington knew all the 
secret of the message that had waited for 
him at his club and sent him flying back 
across town in sickening, unmanning 
terror 

With his right hand outstretched and 
his own eyes suspiciously damp, the mas- 
ter of the house crossed the room to his 
man on the threshold. 

“And you did that, Hutchins?” he 
asked slowly, in low-toned incredulity. 

The old man’s voice caught ‘and 
broke, but he nodded his bowed head. 

“Yes, sir,’ he quavered at last, un- 
steadily. 

At the hesitating admission Harring- 
ton, as man to man, gripped the hand of 
the servant who made his service great. 

“Thank God,” he said, quietly. 

Very slowly the drooping shoulders 
stiffened, until they were once more rig- 
idly erect to their weight of dignity, and 
as his heels clicked tightly together, it 
was once more Hutchins, the butler, 
who stood in the open door and replied 
precisely, in the formula of his office: 

“Ves, sir,” he repeated, “thank God, 
sir. 


And when the gray-haired servant 
turned and went stiffly back down the 
wide stairway for the last time that 
night, Carl Harrington wheeled and 
drew his wife very gently within his 
arms. 
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i ER laundry came, 
Mister Baldwin.” 

The Second Floor 
Front pulled open his 
dripping rain-coat and 
shook off the snowflakes 
as he stopped a second in 
front of the switchboard 
and faced the little boy. 

“Well, Solomon?” — 

Solomon dived into the recesses of a 
hall press, returning with a pink paper 
parcel, carried at arm’s length, and held 
in as dignified a manner as if it were a 
silver salver. 

“T took the liberty of opening it, Mis- 
ter Baldwin,” Solomon continued, “and 
I see they’d mangled all the buttons off 
o’ the pajamas, so I sent it back, and 
they sewed ’em on at five cents, per. One 
dozen buttons at five cents, and the 
laundry itself at seventy-five—one dol 
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Solomon was waiting at the door of the lift 


lar and thirty-five, Mister Baldwin.” 

“That was thoughtful of you—to 
open it,” said the Second Floor Front, 
seriously, as he handed out a crisp green- 
back. “You saved me great inconveni- 
ence, Solomon.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing, sir.” Solomon dived 
into the recesses of his trouser pocket. 
Then he looked up with real trouble in 
his freckled face. “I don’t know how it 
happens, Mister Baldwin, but I aint got 
no change.” 
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Che Second Floor Front smiled, 
whimsically. 

“I never knew one of your genus yet, 
Solomon, who had change. But it’s all 
right. Never mind, this time.” 

[The Second Floor Front was just 
about to step into the lift, but Solomon 
went back to the switchboard. 

“I think there some 
Mister Baldwin.” 

He took up a pile of small yellow tele- 
phone slips, and after sorting them over 
carefully, he spread out four in order in 
front of him. Then he sat down with el- 
bows on the board, as he read the slips 
off slowly, one at a time. 

“Four-thirty: Lady—not giving name 
—called up. No message. 

“Five: Same lady ’phoned: Will Mis- 
ter Baldwin please call up 2135 Plaza 
as soon as he gets in? 

“Five-thirty: Same lady—not giving 
name—wants Mister Baldwin to meet 
‘er at Mouquin’s at six-thirty. Lady will 
be there with party. 

“Six o’clock: Same lady says to tell 
Mister Baldwin as how 2135 Plaza will 
call for him with ’er cab at six-thirty.” 

Solomon finished, carefully, piled up 
the yellow slips, and put a _ rubber 
band around them as he handed them to 
the Second Floor Front. 

“The devil!” 

It was the Second Floor Front 
said it. Solomon went on, ignoring the 
remark, “Mister Baldwin, I told ’er as 
how you’! just called up from the office 
to say as you was detained. I hopes you 
will forgive me, Mister Baldwin. 

“And I think you'll jes’ dodge her if 
you go up in the lift now. I jes’ seen a 
cabby down the street.”” He flung out his 
climax calmly. 

The Second Floor Front had been on 
his ’varsity track team. That accounted 
for the speed with which he got down 
the hall and into the elevator, with Sol- 
omon a scant foot behind. As the two 
started up, he drew a long sigh of re- 
lief. 

‘Solomon, you’re a diplomat!” 

They reached the first landing, and 
Solomon stood in the door of the lift as 
the Second Floor Front took out his 
latch-key. 
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“Mister Baldwin?” 

The Second Floor Front turned. 

“T was thinking as how if 2135 Plaza, 
or 8294 Murray Hill, or 725 Madison 
Square was to call up—any ladies as 
you’d ruther wait and call up your- 
self—” 

Solomon stopped a moment to enjoy 
the look of surprised expectancy in the 
eyes of the Second Floor Front. Then he 
continued : 

“T might say as how you was out, al- 
ways; or if Central was to make a fuss, 
I might ring your bell three times—” 

Solomon punched an imaginary plug 
into a mythical switchboard to give em- 
phasis to his remarks. 

“Then you’d know as how it wasn’t 
healthy fer you to answer if you was in, 
Mister Baldwin.” 

“Do you think you could arrange it, 
Solomon ?” 

The Second Floor Front positively 
scintillated radiant relief as he stood out- 
side the door of his apartment, key in 
hand. 

“Perfectly de 
win.” 

Solomon lapsed into French to em- 
phasize the feasibility of his scheme. 

“TI always did that at the last house 
where I was boy. The gentlemen said 
that was my chef d’ever, Mister Bald- 
win—the pigeon-holing of ladies.” 

“Solomon, how old are you?” 

The Second Floor Front opened the 
door, and the light of the great log fire 
shone out, enriched with the crimson of 
deep, soft rugs and the glint of old 
brasses and the shine of older mahogany 
—but he hesitated there a moment, wait- 
ing, in the doorway. 

“Thirteen, sir.” 

Solomon was waiting, too, at the door 
of the lift. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Solomon.” 
The Second Floor Front put his hand in 
his pocket, and drew out a glistening 
quarter. 

“Thank you, Mister Baldwin.” 

Solomon took the silver with no shadow 
of emotion, and there was a soft thud of 
the descending lift as. the Second Floor 
Front entered his apartment and closed 
his door. 


Mister Bald- 
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Nobody knew his other name—Solo 
mon’s. One never did know the names o! 
the boys who came in a day, and went in 
a night at the Clendenning. They had 
always been of a size, because they had 
to wear the House suit, and they usually 
looked so alike that one didn’t pay much 
attention to them if they could only run 
the lift, and get a call on the telephone 

But Solomon was compelling, because 
he was different. In the first place, he 
wasn’t the right size. The House suit 
would have hung on him like a scarecrow 
on a bean pole, and the janitor had 
thought of discarding him on that a 
count. The Clendenning could afford ser- 
vice, but it couldn’t afford new suits for 
the boys. It seemed as if Solomon’s fate 
were sealed the day he applied for work 
because he was little, but he was allowed 
a brief trial in citizen’s garb, when he 
proved his ability to run the elevator and 
attend the switchboard; and the next 
morning he appeared in a spruce, new 
blue suit, all his own. 

It fitted him like a hop-toad’s skin, 
without the wrinkles. There were gold 
stripes down the trouser legs, and the 
same on the cuffs and on the collar. 
here were brass buttons, and Solomon 
kept a chamois rag on top of the mail 
chute to polish them with, when he was- 
n’t otherwise busy. The laundry boy said 
that the milk boy told him that Solomon 
told him that he had a friend in the 
clothing business who gave him, Solo- 
mon, the suit on credit, and he was goin’ 
to pay for it out of tips; nobody knew 
if the laundry boy were giving straight 
goods or not, but the “#f part of the 
story was straight enough. Solomon 
ought to have been able to afford even- 
ing togs—at least, so it seemed to the 
several Floors of the Clendenning. That 
was the second condition of Solomon’s 
difference—his uncanny wisdom in the 
old, old game of graft. 

In the first place, there had been the 
matter of the milk. When Solomon ar 
rived at the Clendenning, there were five 
different firms supplying the Floors with 
cream for their morning café au lait— 
a very short-sighted arrangement in a 
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day of trusts and combines, Solomon 
made out a clear case of short measure 
against four of the firms. The laundry 
boy said he caught Solomon opening the 
bottles and letting the cat lick oft the top, 
but it never was proved. The fifth milk- 
man guaranteed to give good measure, 
full and overflowing, and a per cent. on 
all sales to Solomon, the lattter arrange- 
ment not being mentioned above the 
areaway. All the Floors agreed to tip 
Solomon every week for getting a full 
bottle of pure, unadulterated cream to 
them each morning at eight o’clock 
promptly ; and the milk business went on 
as merrily as a royal flush. 

There was the matter of the bachelors’ 
laundry. There had been no systematic 
arrangement about buttons and darning 
before the coming of Solomon. On this 
deal it had been necessary to take a part- 
ner, for the laundry boy knew a cheap 
seamstress, over East, and Solomon did 
not. Neither could Solomon leave his 
post long enough to get the socks and 
other articles over East for expert repair. 
He could open the laundry parcels and 
keep a careful list—five cents, as men- 
tioned before, for buttons, ten cents for 
one large hole in a heel, or two in a toe. 
Then the laundry boy took the things, 
for a fat per cent. to the seamstress, and 
got them back as soon as possible. Solo- 
mon collected funds, ostensibly for the 
laundry company, from the Floors; and 
tips for his services as go-between. 

But the laundry boy was not a man of 
honor, As the deal flourished, he raised 
his per cent. on profits, and when Solo- 
mon protested, the laundry boy threat- 
ened to peach on certain other matters of 
finance of which he was cognizant. 
There was the arrangement with the 
cabbies, and the management of the 
switchboard so as to make one call count 
for two in the final charge. 

With all his wisdom, Solomon felt a 
little uncertain on the night in question. 
All had gone well for a month, but sup- 
pose the house of cards were to tumble 
down some day? 
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He rubbed the steam from the glass in 
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the front door, and pressed his little 
turned-up nose against the pane, as he 
watched a fast disappearing cab splash- 
ng ahead through the snow, the lights 
either like great, 


twinkling on side 


laughing l wenty-one-thirty-five 
Plaza was inside that cab. 

Che thought lingered pleasantly with 
Solomon as he left the door and returned 
to the switchboard, and began fingering 
the plugs carelessly. It looked like the 


eyes. 
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beginning of an uneventful evening, but 
there was always Central with whom to 
amuse one’s-self, 

“Hello!” 

Solomon made his voice as gruff and 


} 
} 


masculine as possible and waited a sec- 
ond for a reply. 
“Well, who do you suppose it is?” 
Pause of two seconds, 
“Yes, same feller—blond 
ravishin’ blue eyes.” 


hair, and 
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Pause of one second. 

“Sure, when are you off, my dear?” 

Pause, scarcely perceptible. 

“Well, how would you like to make it 
Hammerstein’s? I'll be at the corner of 
Forty-second and Broadway in ’arf an 
hour. Good-by, duckie!’ 

There was a sharp ring at the door as 
Solomon hung up the receiver, with the 
air of aman who has forgotten his finan- 
cial difficulties for the time being, in the 
larger game; and he ran to open the 
door. 

“Solomon, what have you been doing ? 
Here I’ve been standing in the snow for 
five minutes, ringing and ringing and 
ringing, and you never paid the slightest 
attention to me—” 

The Fifth Floor Centre darted in with 
snow on her boots, and snow on her short 
walking skirt, and snow in her hair— 
that made it curl in bewitching ringlets 
about her pink cheeks and dark eyes. 

“Well, yer see, Miss Harcourt, there’s 
a new, fresh Central, and when I haven't 
nothin’ special to do of an evenin’, why, 
I jollies ’er. I was jollyin’ ’er when you 
rang. I’m awful sorry, Miss Harcourt.” 

“Never mind, Solomon.” 

The girl smiled down at the little boy. 

“Any messages ?” 

Solomon glanced over his yellow tele- 
phone slips, and then stacked them up 
again. 

‘“‘No—no ’phone messages, Miss Har- 
court, but—’”’ 

Solomon looked around the hall care 
fully to see that there were no eaves- 
droppers. 

“He called to see yer jes’ now, Miss 
Harcourt.” 

A pink flush, deeper than the glow 
which the cold had given her, crept along 
the pretty neck of the Fifth Floor Cen- 
tre, and crept up to her cheeks, and then 
on to her forehead. 

“Did you say he called, Solomon?” 

“Sure, about an hour ago, Miss Har- 
court.” 

Solomon pulled a nickel watch as 
large as a small cabbage from his pocket 
and opened it with a loud snap to make 
sure of the time. 

“He come in and he says, says he: 

“ ‘Miss Harcourt at home, boy?’ 
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“No, sir,’ says I. 

“*Now that’s too bad,’ says he. ‘I was 
thinkin’ of asking ’er to go to the opery 
with me this evenin’.’ ”’ 

“Why, Solomon!’ the cheeks of the 
Fifth Floor Centre grew positively 
ruddy. “I couldn’t go to the opera with 
a strange man.” 

“Why, I don’t know about that,” Solo- 
mon said, reflectively. “P’raps you could- 
n't in the town you came from, Miss 
Harcourt, but,” he ended in a triumph- 
ant burst, “everything goes in New 
York, you know.” Then he continued: 
“He’s a society guy all right—topper 
and kids — dark — and heavenly, deep, 
hazel eyes.” Solomon drifted into the no- 
menclature of “The Runaway Bride, or 
the Unrequited Love of a Prize Fighter,” 
which he kept under the switchboard 
for occasional perusal. 

“He said he’d call you up in about a 
week, Miss Harcourt. Looks serious, two 
telephones this week, and a call.” 

Solomon winked mischievously as he 
looked into the girl’s eyes. 

“Did he leave his card, Solomon?” the 
Fifth Floor Centre asked tremulously. 
“No, I don’t remember as how he 
did.” 

“Why, Solomon, he must have left it, 
if he’s any sort of a gentleman. Maybe 
I’ve met him somewhere, or we may 
have the same friends. You ought to have 
remembered to ask his name when he 
telephoned.” 

The Fifth Floor Centre spoke with 
decision. 

“Well, now, come to think of it, I 
don’t know but he did leave his card.” 

Solomon dashed to the end of the hall 
and hastily overturned the contents of a 
scrap basket which he had forgotten to 
empty. 

“He did,” he said, returning in tri- 
umph. “He left his card, all right, all 
right.” 

He handed a slightly worn square of 
engraved cardboard to the Fifth Floor 
Centre. They went up in the lift, but not 
until the girl had unlocked the door of 
her apartment and then locked herself 
in did she look at the name on the card. 

“Arthur Baldwin,” it read. 

Solomon ran the lift slowly down, 
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combing his hair as he descended, in 
front of the lift mirror. When he reached 
terra firma, he found the Second Floor 
Front in the hall, leaning lazily on the 
switchboard, and chewing the end of a 
cigar. 

“T couldn’t find any matches, Solo- 
mon. Do you happen to have any? 
Mighty pretty girl you just took up.” 

**Ain’t she?”’? Solomon said it with real 
appreciation. “That’s Fifth Floor Cen- 
tre. It’s too bad about her.”’ 

“T didn’t know there was a Fifth Floor 
Centre.” 

“Tt’s a little room up under the roof,” 
Solomon explained. “Cold in winter, and 
hot in summer. She didn’t hev no vaca- 
tion, neither, this year, She 
works in a office late every night, and 
don’t get no regular dinner. Jes’ eats out 
of her muff, or her chafing-dish. She 
does her own cooking, Mister Baldwin,” 
he explained, as the Second Floor Front 
looked incredulous. 

“T’m running off a little affair for 
’er,”’ Solomon went on, his bosom swell- 
ing with importance. 

“An affair?” 

The Second Floor Front put his cigar 
back in his pocket that he might give his 
undivided attention. 

“Vou Mister Baldwin—” 
mon looked up and down the hall, and 
then lowered his voice mysteriously. 
“Fifth Floor Centre don’t have no 
*phones. She aint got no feller; so I’m 
fixin’ it up fer ’er. I gives her messages 
I don’t get, Mister Baldwin. I had the 
gent come ‘round to see her to-night. 
W’en Fifth Floor Centre comes in of a 
evening, looking tired, why, I jollies 
’er about ’er feller, and it does ’er good. 
They don’t have to see em, allers, Mister 
Baldwin.” 

The Second Floor Front lighted his 
cigar, and then coughed violently. When 
the weed was safely in operation, he 
patted Solomon’s closely-cropped head. 

“Good-night, old man. Cromwell was- 
n’t in it. Never mind the lift; I'll walk 
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up. 


she said. 


see, Solo- 
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It was still snowing, and the wind was 
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blowing a gale outside. Solomon sat down 
and took out his dime novel. All the 
Floors were in, and it looked as if he 
were going to have the remainder of the 
evening to himself, with “The Runa- 
way Bride.” 

“covered with froth the milk-white 
charger which bore the cringing girl—” 
he spelled out the words slowly, as he 
marked with one grimy thumb the track 
of the steed across the page—and then 
back again; but he was suddenly and 
rudely interrupted by a heavy hand laid 
upon his shoulder. Solomon stood, with 
the joy all gone from his shrewd little 
face—as he looked up into the angry 
eyes of the janitor. 

“Anything wrong, Mister Ryan?” 

“You little gutter rat!” The janitor 
raised a threatening fist. “It aint the 
first time you’ve got me into trouble. 
Didn’t the Third Floor Back give no- 
tice last week because you hung her false 
hair on the fire escape when you washed 
the windows, and now—’” 

The janitor paused a moment for 
breath. 

“Now the telephone company’s going 
to report me to the agent for having em- 
ployees what makes dates with girls. The 
Manager overheard you jes’ now, and he 
sent ‘round a messenger with a letter 
warning me. You meet the girl at Ham- 
merstein’s— You!” 

“IT was only jollyin’ ’er!” 

It really seemed as if Solomon were 
going to cry, but he bravely choked back 
the tears. 

“Well,” the janitor went on, “you kin 
go now, to Hammerstein’s or any other 
old place. Go, I say, go,” and he opened 
the door. 

Solomon 
looked out. 

“It’s an awful cold night, Mister Ry- 
an. I aint got no overcoat.” 

The janitor raised his foot. ‘Git 

So Solomon went, the door of the 
Clendenning closing with a bang behind 
him. 


hesitated a moment as he 
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The Second Floor Front was called 


out of town on business the next day. 
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“I beg your pardon,” the man lifted 
his hat. “I was looking for Solomon.” 

“Hush!” The girl put her finger to 
her lips. ‘“‘He’s in there.” 

The man looked in the bare, little 
room. The only reason he could be quite 
sure that it was Solomon was because the 
brave blue suit hung from a nail on the 
wall. Solomon, himself, was encased in 
working togs, out at the seat, and through 
at the elbows. There were not even rugs 
on the bare floor and the windows were 
thick with frost. Solomon’s nose looked 
blue with the cold, but he was very busy. 

It was a very small doll indeed which 
lay in his lap, and an almost infini- 
tesimal scrap of red stuff that he was 
trying to sew into a dress, with a thimble 
on his thumb, and a needle that would not 
stay threaded. The task took all his at- 
tention, until he heard a little moan 
from a tumble-down bed which stood in 
the corner. He hurried over and sat down 
on the edge, patting the round yellow 
head that lay on the pillow. 

“There, there, don’t you go and cry. 
Ef you cry, you'll skeer the fairies, an’ 
then they wont bring you nothin’, Poppy. 
Ef yer back hurts, why, Solomon’!1 rub it 
fer you, but jes’ shut yer eyes, and when 
you wake up in the mornin’ it’ll be yer 
birthday.” 

The two outside looked at each other, 
the man suddenly discovering how com- 
pelling the girl’s face was, with the dark 
eyes full of unshed tears and the frame 
of twisting brown curls. 

“He was such a jolly little chap, and 
I wondered where he lived,” the girl 
explained tremulously. “I hadn’t any- 
thing to do this evening so I came down 
to look him up.” 

She smiled into the man’s eyes. 

“T brought him my wooden soldier,” 
the man said apologetically, as he pulled 
the brave little image out of his pocket. 
Then he went on, “Would you mind— 
could I ask you to come to Grand street 
with me?” He touched the girl’s arm in 
his eagerness. “I want to buy a lot of 
fixings, toys, and things to eat, you 
know. If you would help me bring them 
back—I should be very grateful. I am 
afraid the shopkeepers are all too busy 
to deliver to-night.” 
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“IT should be delighted,” the girl said 
frankly. ‘“‘He hasn’t seen us, I am sure. 
We'll hurry, and wont he be surprised—’’ 

The two crept stealthily down the 
stairs, and hastened into thé street. 

They were like two children out for 
a holiday as they darted among the 
crowds. The man bought a giant turkey, 
which he insisted upon carrying on his 
back. He invested in skates, and games, 
and mechanical toys. He ordered coals 
and kindlings, groceries and blankets. 
Once he lost the girl for an instant, but 
she came back and clutched his arm, her 
eyes shining like stars. 

“I’ve found the Queen of Sheba!’’ she 
cried. “ ‘Her head is as the most fine 
gold, her teeth are as a flock of sheep, 
and her neck is as a tower of ivory.’” 

Then she laughed merrily at the look 
of amazement in the face of the man. 

“She’s only a big doll in a pink silk 
dress,” she explained. “But could we 
buy her for Solomon’s baby ?” 

They only stopped when it was a 
physical impossibility to carry any more 
bundles. Then they climbed the tene- 
ment stairs a second time, the Queen of 
Sheba sitting, enthroned, in the girl’s 
arms—and they knocked at Solomon’s 
door. 

Solomon stood, an 
figure, in the dim light. 

“Why, Mister Baldwin!” 

The girl started as she looked at the 
man. 

“Why, Miss Harcourt!” 

Then he seemed to think that explana- 
tions were necessary. 

“She’s Poppy,” he pointed to the bed 
where the little girl was sitting up now, 
as far as the brace on her back would 
let her. “The old man has cashed in, 
and the old ’oman is doing six months 
on the island. Three societies wants to 
take Poppy, but I kin support ’er all 
right, all right. I pays a lady from down- 
stairs to look after ’er when I has a job, 
and when I’m out of one I looks after ’er 
myself.” 

Then his eye caught the turkey and 
the bundles, and the Queen of Sheba. 

“Oh, gee!’ Solomon wrung _his 
hands with delight. “Poppy, look, look! 
The fairies has came!” 
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“What's the latest bulletin from the seat of war?” 


Mrs. Chandler’s Letters 


BY HELEN BAGG 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN NEWTON HOWITT 


| HAD been off for a month’s hunting 
with George Taylor, and turned up 
tired and dirty at the apartment in the 
Corinth, where my brother Joseph and I 
had been running bachelor quarters for 
some time. It was six o’clock and I had 
been promising myself a comfortable 
evening’ in my smoking-jacket and slip- 
pers. I had my dinner sent in from the 
café and sat down to look over the mail 
that had accumulated in the last few 
days. Joseph, I knew would be dining 
with the Chandlers; he had dined there 
regularly on Fridays ever since he had 
become engaged to Clara Chandler; so 
I could count upon being undisturbed. 
I tossed the last note into the waste 
basket—it happened to be from Mrs. D. 
G. Pendleton, asking me out to their 
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place for the week-end—and wondered 
idly whether she had asked Joseph. Jo- 
seph and Pendleton had run against each 
other in a business deal, not long before, 
and Joseph informed me that when it 
came to sharp practice, D. G. was quali- 
fied to give points to Captain Kidd. 
What D. G, thinks of Joseph, I have 
never known, and have always felt that I 
would be more comfortable in not know- 
ing. It was very good of Mrs. D. G., I re- 
flected, not to include me in the hostili- 
ties, but I did not think that I would 
accept her invitation. Just at this point 
the telephone rang and Joseph’s voice 
came over the wire. 

“I’m at the Chandlers’, Bernard,” he 
said, quite unnecessarily, “I wish you’d 
come around after dinner.” 
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mand one, it looked like a dead-lock, and 
was rapidly reducing all of us to a state 
of exasperation bordering on collapse. In 
the meantime, Inez, who, acting on her 
own desires, considered herself in the 
light of an unmarried girl once more, 
flirted outrageously with half-a-dozen 
men, and seemed to thrive on a situation 
that was driving the Chandler family 
nearly to madness. Thus it was that | 
had no pleasant anticipations when, in 
response to Joseph’s anxious appeal, | 
approached the Chandler household that 
Friday evening. 

As I entered the house, loud and an 
gry sounding chords met my ear. I found 
the Chandler family, plus Joseph, gath- 
ered in the library, with Clara at the 
piano. Chandler peére and Joseph were 
smoking cigars. 

Chandler pére is a short, fat man, with 
a decided sense of humor—when he is 
away from his family. Mrs. Chandler is 
a tall, rather stout woman, of what 
might be called a commanding build. 
She has a florid complexion, a profusion 
of white hair which she wears in a high 
pompadour, and a full, gray eye. She 
has always ruled Clara and Marcus with 
a rod of iron, and doubtless expected to 
do the same with Inez.. Inez, however, 
does not take kindly to being ruled; 
particularly by those whom she terms 
her “in-laws.” 

Clara Chandler does not resemble 
either of her parents. She is an exceed- 
ingly pretty girl; tall, slender, with dark 
hair, a pale skin and large blue eyes. 
There is a certain aloofness, a coldness 
about Clara that has always repelled me. 
Joseph says it is merely the diffidence of 
an extremely sensitive nature, and that 
when one knows her well, it wears off 
entirely. That may be true, and possibly 
I have not the sort of nature to under- 
stand one so sensitive; but the effect 
which association with Clara has always 
had upon me has been rather a frosty 
one. After a few minutes of conversation 
with her, I always have the desire to pull 
up my collar and put my hands in my 
pockets. On this particular evening this 
sensation made itself felt the moment I 
came into the room. 
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“Don’t stop playing, please,” I said. 
Clara had risen from the piano as I en- 
tered. 

“Oh, I’ve played enough—I’m tired,” 
she replied, sitting down by ‘the fire. It 
was a chilly evening and a log was blaz- 
ing in the fireplace. 

“That Liszt Rhapsodie is very trying,” 
murmured Mrs. Chandler. 

“It must be,” I said, politely. “Lots of 
fireworks in it.” 

“It isn’t the execution, it’s the tem- 
peramental force that is exhausting,” 
continued the lady, rebukingly. ‘Clara is 
all temperament in her music.” 

“Odd thing, temperament,” remarked 
Joseph, solemnly. 

“Very,” I said. “It’s what’s been play- 
ing the devil with the Chandler Jr.’s, I 
imagine.” 

I thought it just as well to break at 
once into the subject and get it over 
with. 

‘“What’s the latest bulletin from the 
seat of war?” 

Mrs. Chandler eyed me reproachfully. 

“T dare.say it’s very comfortable to be 
able to take things as lightly as you do,” 
she said. ‘To us the subject has become 
a most painful and distressing one.” 

“And it’s getting worse all the time,” 
supplemented Clara, irritably. ‘“She’s 
making us the laughing stock of the 
whole town.” 

“Oh, not quite that, my dear!” This 
in a mildly protesting tone from Chand- 
ler pere. 

“What has she done now?” I asked. 
“When I went away she was flirting a 
little with Tommy Bigelow, but he’s 
quite harmless. All he wants is somebody 
to read his rotten little poems to, and if 
Inez can stand that, let her do it. Our 
young poets need encouragement.” 

“Oh, if you’re going to joke about 
it—” began Clara. 

“Indeed I’m not. Tell me the worst. 
Has Tommy a successor ?” 

“Inez has been behaving scandalously 
with Wrightwood Coyne, ever since 
you’ve been away,” said Joseph. “It’s 
getting entirely too serious to be over- 
looked.” 


“Look here, Joe,” I said, “just what 
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know perfectly well that you've only 
come out here to say something disagree- 
able to me. and I’d rather get it over be 
fore luncheon.”’ 

She was looking particularly fetching 
that morning, in a blue linen suit, and a 
funny little turban-like hat that tipped 
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very dainty, with dark curly hair and a 
very W 1} by eves 
"it Vou KNOW Why I"m ere, you 
" ‘ ‘4 


the 


take 





Was 


yressed tightly 


} 
i i 





Marcus and his family don’t 
consider that you have lived up to your 
part of the bargain. In the first place, 
you flirted abominably with Tommy 
Bigelow ‘a ; 

“But Berny, he was so ridiculous! He 
thought himself a woman-hater; fancy 
that v! | had to take that out of him: 
ndition of 
| for a boy. I consider that I did 


favor.” 


; 1) 
unneal \ ( 





“Ch. 4 doesn’t amount to 
much, anyhow,” I agreed, weakly. “‘But 
vou did S with him. After you had 
{ ( ndler family thoroughly worked 
ul ver | nmy, you suddei \ dropped 


d to Wrightwood Coyne. 
It’s W htwood Coyne who is keeping 


is and his family awake nights just 





ook on the sentimental look 
Ww] 1 always amuses me. 
Poor dear Wrightwood!” she mur- 
mured. ‘‘He adores me, Berny.”’ 
“Rubbish!” I said. “‘He doesn’t adore 
anybody but himself and never did. 
Whv. I went to college with Wright- 
wood Coyne. You can’t tell me anything 


‘Ah. but he’s changed,” she insisted, 
quite oblivious of my irony. “He really 
loves me, Berny. I feel very sorry for 
Wrightwood. He is thirty-two, and has 


never loved anvone before. When love 


comes so late. one Is apt to take it very 
hard.” And Inez assumed a sympathetic 
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that would have given her 


tremendous satisfaction if she could have 


expressl mn 


seen it in a glass. 

“Inez,” |” protested, impatiently, 
“there are times when you show the pene 
tration of a boarding-school girl. I can 
tell you of half-a-dozen instances where 
Wrightwood Coyne has been just as 
much fascinated as he is now; and, 
what’s more, I can produce the fascina- 
tors.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean mere affairs,” 
denied, loftily, “I mean real love—a 
great love.” 

“Oh, bosh!” I exclaimed, disgustedly. 
“If a great love is what you want, it 
seems to me that Marcus has given suf- 
ficient evidence of that by putting up 
with your whims as he has done.” 

It struck me as rather odd that when 
I was with the Chandler faction I was 
always defending Inez; and now with 
Inez I was upholding Marcus. Inez 
looked at me, sadly. 

“You mustn’t think that I don’t appre- 
ciate Marcus, Berny,” she pleaded. “I 
have the very highest opinion of him. 
I’d like nothing better than to see him 
married to some nice girl who would 
make him happy; but live with him I 
can’t and wont. Do you know,” 
continued, a bit sadly, “I sometimes 
wonder if I am capable of loving any- 
body. I don’t believe I am. I believe it’s 
a taint in the blood—like a taste for 
drink, don’t you know?” 

She seemed to take such a melancholy 
pleasure in this tragic avowal that I 
thought it time to change the tone of the 
conversation. 

“Oh, I guess you’re not very different 
from the rest of us, Inez,” I said, dryly. 
“Only Marcus didn’t know how to handle 
you. I’m not at all sure that there would 
n’t be a sort of poetic justice in let- 
ting you marry Wrightwood Coyne. You 
might get what my aunt used to call your 
‘comeuppance.’ ” 

Inez eyed me a moment in silence. 

“Do you know, Berny,” she said, 
finally, “I don’t believe I’d dare marry 
anybody ; it’s too risky. I thought I could 
be perfectly happy down here with 
Wrightwood, but, somehow, he—he—oh, 


she 


she 
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I get so awfully tired of him, sometimes ! 
At first, when I didn’t know whether he 
liked me or not, it was so interesting, but 
now he’s just like all the rest of them. I 
believe you’re the only man I really care 
for, Berny; I never seem to get tired of 
you.” 

“Thank you,” I said, “but I wish, if 
you're going to drive that horse, you'd 
take both hands to him, and not bother to 
pat me just at present. He’s a particu- 
larly disagreeable looking brute.” 

“Oh, well, I’m not afraid of him. I 
like prickly horses and prickly people.” 

“If you’re tired of Wrightwood, 
maybe my errand to you wont prove as 
difficult as I had expected,” I chanced. 
“It was to persuade you to return to Mrs, 
Harrington’s. Joseph thinks it looks very 
bad for you and Wrightwood to be visit- 
ing at the same house.” 

“Joseph!” in a tone of intense exas- 
peration. “There are times when Joseph 
makes me perfectly sick! Joseph and 
Clara Chandler! I could tell her a few 
things about Joseph that would make her 
sit up and take notice, I think! Berny, do 
you remember the time when Joseph was 
proposing to me in the kitchen at Aunt- 
ie’s, and you came in and heard him, and 
how furious he was?” 

“Ves, I do,” I confessed, “but I don’t 
think it would amuse Clara. After all, 
Joseph means well. He is only thinking 
of the family reputation. It doesn’t look 
very well to see Marcus staying alone day 
after day, while you are off visiting with 
Wrightwood Coyne. Clara says Marcus 
never goes anywhere any more. They 
had a hard time persuading him to dine 
with them to-night and go to the theatre 
afterward. Will you go back with me?” 

Inez hesitated a moment. ‘Yes, I will,” 
she said, “if you will do something for 
me.” 

“What is it?” I said, warily. 

“It’s this. You know when I left home 
and went to Auntie’s, Tommy Bigelow 
was in Washington. Well, he wrote me 
a lot of silly letters, and sent them to the 
house, and Marcus kept them. He hasn’t 
read them—-says he doesn’t intend to, but 
that if I don’t do exactly as he wants me 
to for a year—stay around the house with 














Auntie, you know, and all that sort of 
thing—he will contest the divorce and 
produce the letters. It’s awful, when I 
don’t even know what’s in them!” 

‘Perhaps they’re nothing to cause any 
trouble,’ I ventured with a half-hearted 
effort at consolation. 


“Oh, yes, they are! You don’t know 


what a fool that boy is, Berny. They’re 
probably just the sort of thing that re- 
porters revel in at a divorce case, and that 


all your friends read and chuckle over 
hen pret nd not to believe. | should 

k lappened to me, 
Berny, I know I should. People have 
such vile minds, nowadays, that they 
never would believe that it was nothing 
Inez’ 


Cher were real tears in eyes, 


and this time I patted her hand. She is 
an | st les regard to the big 
things of life, though she does fib terri 


bly about the little ones. At the 
er to take advant- 
did. 
Berny.”’ she ied, “I 


those letters and you must help me get 


same 


Or my sym} as silt 


must have 


You can go to the house with me 
when Marcus is away nd get them 
Th nil so there’s thing wrong 
about it 

Ine you're crazy [ protested in 


want to 


help me, I may as well drive you back to 
the station, for I sha’n’t go home v 
you. After all, it w natter what | 
done when those letters come out and I’ 
the laughing s k of the town. N 
will you do a fectly simple thing to 
help me out of a dreadful difficul Ol 


wont you? 
“Oh | 
wearil\ 


suppose I will.’ I capitulated, 


“When do vou propose to di 


and are we going int] igh a window o1 
through the coal-hole?”’ 

“Neither,” triumphantly. “I have my 
door-key and we’re going to walk in t 


night while Marcus is at the theatre with 
the ‘in 
third floor, 


ficulty. Tell you what 


7 , aD 4 ™ , 
laws The servan R nm « t 


so we wont have a | of d 
we'll do; you tell 
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Mrs. D. G. and Wrightwood that Auntie 
is worse and wants me home. We'll go in 
this afternoon, do some shopping, take 
dinner. with Auntie, and then do the 
deed. Wont it be fun?” ‘ 

I didn’t think it would and I said so. 
Moreover, I thought it quite likely that 
Marcus Kept the letters at his office—but 
Inez better. Marcus had shown 
them to her and had locked them in his 
desk before her indignant eyes. So she 
swept away every objection and fibbed 
to Mrs. Pendleton and Wrightwood 
Coyne with such touching sweetness that 


knew 


] 


I was almost taken in myself. 

Chr lock found us seated in the 
train, ind for the city; I with very 
mixed feelings; Inez apparently quite 
happy. 

When we reached town, Inez con- 
cluded that she wanted to shop a little be- 


fore going to Mrs. Harrington’s. She 
confided to me that she had been existing 
upon an allowance, tl smaliness of 
whi h n irk l ra it Ss dis ip] roval of 
the step s id tak It may have been 
small, but it pern 1 | to make a 
good n unnect \ irchases that 
ifternoon I thoug She was like 1 

l ind wal ne she LW 
lhe last t sas 1 r-COv 
ered l \ 1 alarm 

It’s si dea 1 | never had an 
alarm clock in my lif she d ired. 


insisted 1 ‘7 sho] expedition 
coming t end, and we dropped into 
it l in t Inez 
l « sing muffins, with 
I ga one s her 
la } é ec 0 \ S 
t heer th ne \s ka 
cab to ¢ me, s lon vith 
te s 1 her ey that vas lik a 
d l of school gett i iy trom 
W VW 1 Ce I 
Naturally, we said nothing to Mrs. 
H gton al { pl sl > eve- 
l I was | to hoy t] Inez 
had I 1 tl I 1 heartily 
t I had ve 1 tl 1 in the begin- 


ning. [he nearer the time for its execu- 








UT ry 


he 


tion came, t wilder it looked. Mrs. 
Harrington, the assistance of her 
butler, came down to dinner, and went 
back to her room immediately afterward. 
When we had returned to the library, 
and I was about to light a cigaret, Inez 
said : 

“T think we’d better leave here about 
half-past-nine, Berny, don’t you?” 

I dropped the match. “You insist upon 
going ?”’ I said, weakly. 

“Of course,” was the severe reply. 
“T’ve fulfilled my part of the contract ; 
are you going to back down on yours?” 

“Certainly not,” I denied. “I dare say 
nine-thirty will do well enough, though 
I believe the professionals usually choose 
a later hour for their felonious opera- 
tions.” 

“Nonsense! I don’t see where there’s 
anything felonious about recovering my 
own property. I’ve always supposed that 
it was a very serious thing to tamper with 
another person’s mail, anyhow. It’s the 
only small thing I’ve ever known Mar- 
cus to do, and I don’t like it.” 


with 


a pen-knife, 




















” 


suggested Inez 
It was in the neighborhood of ten 
o’clock when Inez and I found ourselves 
entering Marcus Chandler’s house by 
means of the door-key, which, she ex- 
plained, she had fortunately forgotten 
to leave when she went away. There was 
a light in the hall, but the rest of the 
house was dark. 

“How many servants 
asked in a whisper. 

“Two; cook and second girl,” replied 
Inez in the same tone. ““They both sleep 
like logs, so you needn’t be afraid.” 

“I’m not afraid,” I protested, indig- 
nantly. “‘Where do you want to go first ?” 

“Let’s go into the library a minute,” 
suggested Inez, so we went. 

Evidently Marcus had spent his even- 
ings in the library, for the table was 
littered with magazines and newspa- 
pers ; cigar stubs were everywhere. There 
had been a fire at some time in the grate, 
but it had gone out and left a most un- 
tidy fireplace. The ashes were scattered 
about everywhere, even on the carpet. 
Inez glanced about her in disgust. 
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are there?” I 
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ton-hook, a hair-pin and a curling-iron 
with the same results. 

“The next time you take a man on a 
burglarizing expedition, you'd better 
provide him with a jimmy,” I protested, 
bitterly. 

“They’re not 
corrected 


jimmies, they’re jem- 


mies,” Inez. 


“Well, whatever they are, I hope for 
the sake of the profession, that they work 
better than the hair-pin contingent,” | 
said. ‘“‘How did you expect to get this 


thing open, anyhow ?’ 

“T don’t know,” confessed Inez, dis 
consolately. “I thought you’d know.” 

I don’t see why you should. I’m not 
in the habit of desk-breaking. Hello, 
what’s this?” Inez had opened the upper 
part of the desk and there, in plain sight, 
lay a little packet of letters, written—oh, 
lommy, Tommy !—on pale, pink, paper. 

“That’s it!” exclaimed Inez, pouncing 
on the packet. “He’s had them out, look- 
ing at them, but he hasn’t opened them. 
I didn’t think he would. Put them in 
your pocket, Berny, and let’s go.” 

We closed the desk, switched off the 
light and tiptoed down the hall. 

‘“‘We’re nearer the back stairs than the 
front,” whispered Inez. “Let’s go down 
that way. They’re crooked, but I know 
the way.” 

They were ¢ rooked ; a rooked, in 
fact, that if Inez hadn’t guided me I 
should probably have broken my neck 
before reaching the bottom. They opened 
into the butler’s pantry, which connected 
with the dining-room and kitchen. As we 
eached the last step we both paused, and 
Inez clutched me again. There were 
voices in the dining-room, not ten steps 
from us. What was more, we could see a 
light through a crack in the door which 
led to the dining-room, and which was 
ajar. 

“It’s burglars!’ whispered Inez. 

“Tt’s Marcus,” I said, in_ horror. 
“Great Scott, I believe Joseph’s there, 
too. I’m going to see.”’ 

“Be careful!” 

“I’m going to be careful. You don't 
suppose I want to be caught in this po 
sition, do you?” I replied, irritably. 

I crept toward the crack carefully. A 
most amazing picture met my eye, On 
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the table was a chafing-dish, steaming 
away cheerily, dishes of various ingredi- 
ents were clustered around it, and in a 
pail by the side of the table reposed sev- 
eral bottles of champagne. Joseph was 
manipulating the chafing-dish, and in- 
structing Clara Chandler, who hovered 
near, when to put things into it; while 
at the other end of the table, sat Marcus 
—Marcus the forlorn—the deserted— 
who had just filled the glasses with the 
contents of one of the champagne bot- 
tles, and was now talking to Eva Greene, 
Tom Greene’s widow, who, blonde and 
sparkling, was dividing her attention 
equally between Marcus and the cham- 
pagne. I felt a touch on my arm. 

“What shall we do?” demanded Inez, 
in a whisper. “I wont be found here by 
that woman or Joseph. ! et’s go back.” 

“Stay here till they go,” I proposed. 
“Tt’s all we can do.” 

It may be that the oddity of our situ- 
ation influenced me, but it certainly 
seemed to me the queerest supper party 
that I had ever witnessed. I gathered 
from the conversation that Papa and 
Mamma Chandler had accompanied 
the party to the theatre, but had gone 
home early; while Marcus—I shall al- 
ways believe, urged by Joseph, in accord- 
ance with the policy suggested by me 
the night before—had invited them all 
to top off with lobster @ Ja Newberg and 
champagne at his house. I am the more 
inclined to believe in Joseph’s complic- 
ity, from the fact that I discovered sev- 
eral bottles of my own champagne were 
missing a few days later. 

Joseph takes his cookery rather seri- 
ously, and Clara takes Joseph seriously, 
so neither was exactly scintillating. As 
for Marcus, I honestly believe that he 
tried to act up to his idea of an enter- 
taining host ; also to respond to the very 
evidently flirtatious designs of Mrs. 
Greene. But if ever a performance lacked 
“chic,” his did. 

Fortunately, however, Mrs. Greene 
is not a woman to notice small things, 
and her flow of conversation is, easily, 
enough for two. However, I thought the 
whole thing very unfortunate. Inez had 
been in a melting mood unpstairs—now 
this silly business would harden her 
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again. I could have choked Joseph—I 

\ loud, penetrating and utterly hor 
rible yoise burst upon the air. 

“Berny in horrified from 
Inez. “Berny, it’s that wretched alarm 
clock!” 

I dived into my pocket ; there the in- 
fernal thing was. I tore at the wrappings 

I bit at the string. All this time the 
fiendish was continuing. I heard 
Inez scramble up the stairs. My instinct 
told me to follow her, but a fatal fascin- 
ation held me to the alarm clock. At 
last, I found the spring and held it fast, 
just as Joseph threw open the door and 
exposed me, shoeless, panting with agi- 
tation, to the party at the table. No, not 
to all of them; Marcus had gone out into 
the hall—just in time, I reflected with 
a feeling of fatality, to meet Inez as she 
came down the front stairs. 

“Berny !” gasped Joseph, as though he 
had seen an apparition. 

“Bernard!” echoed Clara, in shocked 


accents 


noise 


surprise. 

“But what the deuce—’” 

I replaced the clock in my pocket and 
tried to assume a nonchalant air. It is 
difficult to be nonchalant without your 
shoes. I stooped and put them on. It 
seemed to add the finishing touch to the 
flabbergastedness of the party. 

“T know it looks odd—devilish odd—” 
I articulated, “but the fact is, I thought 
I’d give you all a little surprise.” 

“Surprise!” this, indignantly, from 
Joseph ; then, as a second idea seemed to 
strike him, “Let me take you home, old 
chap. I don’t believe you feel well.” 

“T don’t,” I said, “but not the way 
you mean. You see, I bought this thing 

Mrs. Chandler and I bought it this 
afternoon. We had no idea that it was 
loaded—I mean wound up. Beastly silly 
thing to wind up an alarm clock in the 
store, anyhow—” 

Where I would have ended, I do not 
know, but the reinforcement for which 
I was desperately playing arrived at that 
moment. Inez, quite calm and composed, 
shod and in her right mind, appeared 
in the doorway followed by a radiant 
Marcus. Joseph looked at her accusingly 
and was about to speak, when she cut 
him off. 
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“How de do, Joseph—Clara—glad to 
see you, Mrs. Greene. Didn't we surprise 
you? Berny and I planned to come 
while Marcus was out—so as to surprise 
him, but we didn’t know he had a party. 
Marcus, I want some champagne.” 

There was a pause. If ever two faces 
expressed unbelief, they were those of 
Joseph and Clara at that moment, but 
they were game. Joseph jumped to hand 
her a glass and Clara played up strong. 

“It was a surprise,” she said. ‘Marcus 
wasn’t expecting you till tomorrow. We 
thought Bernard would want ‘to stay 
over night at the Pendletons.”’ 

“Well, he didn’t, and I wanted to 
come home, so we came; and when you 
came in we thought it would be a joke 
to hide, so we did. Next time we’ll leave 
the clock outside.” 

I don’t know what Mrs. Greene 
thought; she was too clever to let me; 
but she was very charming, and went 
home with Clara and Joseph. I was about 
to follow, when Inez stopped me. 

“Berny,” she said, with a little blush, 
“T want you to know that I’ve told Mar- 
cus the truth—about our coming here. I 
told him out in the hall before we came 
in, but I didn’t want those other people 
to know. And, Berny, you may burn 
those letters. I’ve decided to stay with 
Marcus and we don’t either of us want 
to read them.” 

“It was a very good thing, it seems 
to me,” said Marcus, pressing Inez’ hand 
—from her expression I think he 
squeezed her rings into it; Marcus al- 
ways was an awkward creature. “What 
made you change your mind about the 
divorce, Inez?” he asked. 

“Oh, you poor, stupid fellow!” 
gasped. “I don’t know whether it was 
those awful socks upstairs, or whether 
because underneath I was really home- 
sick for you, or whether it was the awful, 
ghastly way you flirted with that horrid 
widow. Marcus,” she continued, 
emnly, “I am going to take you in hand 
and teach you how to have a good time. 
And if you want to flirt with anyone, for 
Heaven’s sake try it with me and I'll 
show you how. Of all the painful, 
wretched attempts I ever saw in my life 
yours to-night was the worst.” ; 


she 


sol- 
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HE interest of the moment — a 

weirdly uncertain interest, as every- 
thing connected with cats is apt to be— 
was the only thing in common between 
the boys. 

One was very stocky, blunted and 
chunky, solid and mottled of flesh, built 
for use and endurance, so to speak, rather 
than for ornament, being ferret-eyed, 
bullet-headed, warty-fingered, copper- 
toed, sort of iron-clad as to trousers, en- 
cased by Nature and by society so as to 
wear well and not to cost much: this 
was the coachman’s little boy. The other 
was a palpable sprig of aristocracy, 
sheer and fine, outside and in; true, he 
was a trifle asinine as to curls on his 
head and bows on his shoes, but was not 
damaged in character thereby, the things 
being but excrescences which he would 
safely shed as he grew: this was the 
Born Liar. 

“My cricky! but it’s bin a tick’lish 
job,” was the extravagant gasp of the 
coachman’s boy, as he panted and leaned 
weakly against his cottage door. The 
panting and the leaning were all un- 
necessary, as none of the labor of the 
past transaction had been his in any 
degree. 

“It certainly has,” mused the other 
fellow, who, erect and alert, rather du- 
biously eyed results—a bandaged kitten 
in the coachman’s boy’s father’s wood- 
box. 

“Wull she pull through?” asked the 
stocky one, grufily. 

Hard as he was, the kitten was one 
of his few soft spots. 

“Oh, I think so,” said his friend, 
generously swift in assurance. “That is, 
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if she doesn’t scratch off the bandages. 
Don’t let her get the broken bone out 
of the splints, though.” 

“Huh! Thunk / kin make a cat quit 
clawin’ once she starts?” 

This with the witheringly superior 
sarcasm which inefficiency in overalls 
always loves to dole out to resourceful- 
ness in knickerbockers. 

“No,” admitted the Born Liar, 
thoughtfully appraising the other. “So 
I’ll be around again in about an hour to 
see how she goes. I’m off now.” 

“Don’t yer wear no cap?” carped the 
coachman’s boy, pulling ostentatiously 
at the brim of his own straw extinguisher. 

The Born Liar put his hand up to his 
curls and located a small red affair, 
like a postage stamp, nested in the midst 
of them. 

“T do,” he said, relieved. 

“*S much use to yer as five legs to a 
pup,” scoffed the coachman’s boy in 
loathly admiration of the scarlet head- 
gear. 

“Right!” smiled the other frankly, 
his eyes dancing with an astute thought 
which he immediately voiced. “Perhaps 
that is why I never lose it !” 

“Huh!” snorted the coachman’s boy. 

Unless subtleties were heralded in 
their approach by a brass band and then, 
upon arrival, driven home into his skull 
by a mallet, he never felt quite sure of 
them. 

The Born Liar laughed, waved his 
hand, and ran off. 


Il 
He looked anything but his title as, 


with honest eyes wide and bright as 
clear day, his scarlet scrap of cap sunk 
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in his sunny curls, a thousand and one 
interesting boy-things crowding his mind 
till they overflowed in laughing ripples 
across his face, his small body poised 
fearlessly as a lance, he raced light- 
heartedly down the laurel drive—a kink- 
ing, curving, high-hedged passage which 
mercifully kept a boy from knowing one 
minute whom he was to meet the next, 
thus preventing the advent of unpleas- 
ant thoughts till such were strictly 
requisite. 

When a boy is racing madly, it is 
always a sure sign that he is not the 
least in a hurry. This is a superfluous 
observation, however, not having the 
faintest connection with the conversa- 
tion which was coming. 

The Born Liar did not know it was 
coming ; mercy, no. Otherwise he would 
have been busy elaborating fabrications 
for it. As things were, he was still men- 
tally diagnosing the kitten. It seemed to 
him that a kitten with a broken leg had 
but the one demented desire of acquiring 
three more broken legs—so slippery was 
it under process of doctoring, so convul- 


sively averse to splints, so unfriendly 
about salve, so hissingly traitorous to the 
very hand which ministered. The Born 
Liar meditatively smiled down upon his 
torn and bitten fingers. Had his dispo- 
sition been timid he would have been 
frothing at the mouth with rabies then 


others 
was a 


But to smile where 
inheritance; he 


and there. 
feared was his 
Conyng. 

It is a thankless task trying to des- 
cribe a Conyng to one who does not 
know. The Born Liar was constantly run- 
ning up against just this difficulty. There 
was simply no use attempting to explain 
Conyngism except to one familiar with 
it, and that one, of course, was in no need 
of the explanation. 

To begin with, everything about a 
Conyng was the best of its kind, not 
assertively so, but intrinsically, inevit- 
ably. Take even such an absurdly ex- 
traneous thing as the maple trees around 
Conyng Croft—God and the years had 
made them fine. And so it was with the 
Conyngs themselves. The Conyng pro- 
file—that spelled perfection. The Con- 
yng bearing was the bearing of a prince 
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that is yet a brother. And as for the Con- 
yng word of honor—oh, my good gra- 
cious, that was better than bonds, the 
country round. 

“Word of honor’—here a knife al- 
ways turned in the Born Liar’s heart. 

Yes, Conyng Croft was the stateliest 
mansion of the countryside. But, and here 
the knife always turned again, there was 
no Conyng lady to take gentle preced- 
ence among the world’s women. No. 
There was Her monument, though. 
Naturally, it was the tallest and the 
costliest in the cemetery. Nothing but 
a marble column, you know, with an 
angel on top—sort of floating there— 
but the column went up, up, up, till the 
white angel was in the sky. And when 
the sun went down behind it of an even- 
ing, why, the angel’s wings pointed a 
shadow over towards Conyng Croft, and 
the Born Liar learned anew each night 
what the moving day had kept him from 
remembering—learned anew what it was 
to be motherless. 

No boy with a mother ever has half 
the adoration for the divinity of “moth- 
ering” as he who lacks one. This is 
not a hard fact but the gentlest fact 
there is, showing with what tender 
faithfulness Nature is ever working to- 
wards a recompense. The Born Liar 
was mother-hungry. But he was silent 
about it—being a Conyng. 

In times of yearning, a father ought 
to be some help, surely. But in this case 
he was the very opposite, if one judged 
from. the extraordinary change which 
began creeping over the Born Liar’s 
general being as he recognized the ap- 
proaching step behind the laurels—a 
kink or so away. 

By the time his father stood face to 
face with him, the Born Liar looked 
his nickname, every inch of it, every 
miserable inch, for a film of conceal- 
ment clouded his glance, he ducked his 
head furtively, hunched his shoulders, 
rammed his hands in his pockets and 
dragged his feet as if a ball and chain 
were there. He looked guilty, too; not 
because he was guilty, but because he 
was perfectly innocent and would have to 
prove it—which is always impossible. 

No wonder the father clenched his 














fist and bit his lips and made stifily 
ready for a fray. Queer, but two laurel 
curves removed, that father’s whole soul 
had warmed affectionately toward his 
son. Theoretically the father-fiber was 
of the true Conyng brand—perfect ; 
practically, though, there was a fearful 
hitch all around. Meeting that son, all 
he could say was a challenge, an insult: 

“Well, sir?” 

For answer the Born Liar 
creepingly—not a bit amused—merely 
as tactics. It is always better to make 
the other fellow put his foot in it first. 

Goaded by the smile, the man flushed 
and flung another challenge, 

‘‘Where have you been, sir?” 

After apparently searching the veri- 
ties of a placid recollection, the Born 
Liar answered sulkily, “In the library.” 

That his present latitude and longi- 
tude flatly contradicted this statement 
did not seem to worry the Born Liar 
in the least; on the contrary, it seemed 
to add to his wary entertainment. 

Incredulity and anger darkened pas- 
sionately over the handsome face of the 
elder. 

“What doing?” 

He cast these words tauntingly, fling- 
ing them like gloves in the face of a 
foe. 

The Born Liar’s faint smile grew 
faintly sweeter as he answered amazedly, 

“Why, reading!” 

The honeyed circumflex of expression 
which he put into his voice was madden 
ing. What, to a man of your age, do 
people usually do in a library? was the 
suggestion. 

Accusation leaped out like a weapon: 

“You have been with that cub!” 

““Cub?’?” echoed the Born 
radiantly interested. ‘What cub?” 

Cub. Four paws and some sort of a 
tail were pictured ingenuously in his in- 
quiring glance. Cub. Lovely. By refusing 
to understand the allusion, he neatly 
placed his father in the position of hav- 
ing to stand sponsor for word impolite. 
The coachman’s boy was not entirely a 
cub. To be sure, a coachman’s boy was 
supposed to be bad for a young Conyng. 
The converse proposition that a young 
Conyng ought therefore to be more or 
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less good for a coachman’s boy was never 
admitted by an adult Conyng, philan- 
thropists though they were. 

The father furiously used his riding 
crop to point through the laurels in the 
direction of the coachman’s cottage 
chimney. 

“TI forbid you to go there again!” 

The prohibition was a dare. 

And the Born Liar accepted it. But 
his words were, “All right, father.” And 
the whip was a symbol. The boy perfectly 
understood. It really spurred him on to 
deceit. To lie under, over, and on both 
sides of a whip took bravery and agility ; 
it was noble as swordsmanship. 

“You intend to obey me?” (A mistake, 
a hundredfold mistake was this admitted 
disbelief—and of the Conyng word, 
too!) 

The Born Liar looked shocked, say- 
ing sadly, ‘Most certainly.” The promise 
clinched his decision to go visit the kit- 
ten again in about an hour. 

The father intuitively read this un- 
spoken intention and his pride seemed to 
reel. 

“Oh, take yourself from my sight!” 
he adjured heartbrokenly. “Go, go!” 

With a hitch of his shoulders, a con- 
vict jerk at the ball and chain, the Born 
Liar slunk thankfully around a bend in 
the laurels. 

To the yearning father who watched, 
this slinking acted like a lighted match 
to the powder of a huddled ire. 

“By the Eternal! If he cannot think 
as a Conyng, nor speak as a Conyng, he 
shall at least hold himself like one if it 
takes a lash to bring it about!” 

And with ominous clutch upon the 
handle of his riding crop the father 
wheeled on his heel and followed his 
son as closely as a pursuing Nemesis. 


III 


Now a kinky laurel drive covers up a 
rear menace as well as an advance one, 
and the Born Liar, never dreaming that 
his father was right behind him, scudded 
on presumably further and further away 
from his nearest of kin, consequently 
recovering at every step the frank resili- 
ence natural to him, so that he was his 
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carefree, genuine self when he _ burst 
suddenly upon his Only Uncle, “the 
handsomest of the Conyngs,” who was 
sitting in moody revery on the rocky 
crest where the laurel drive abruptly 
stopped being of laurel and became a 
plain road. 

Take it all in all, there was no other 
place in the world where the Only Uncle 
was more likely to be found. Some said, 
and they said it almost in a whisper, as 
if it were not just the thing for loud men- 
tion, that he loved it because She, His 
Brother’s Wife, had loved it, too; others, 
because there was a view from that 
point of the chiseled hair and lovely 
face of the angel on Her monument 
showing like a spirit, Her spirit, through 
the trees now and then when the wind 
blew the leaves awry. 

Specifically the reasons differed ; fund- 
amentally they were the same: the Only 
Uncle was fond of that spot because of 
Her. 

And the Born Liar was fond of his 
Only Uncle because—-But he never got 
any further. He did not know. “The 
handsomest of the Conyngs” was not 
reason enough. The true handsomeness 
of the Only Uncle went deeper than 
mere surface marks. And yet a young 
face under prematurely silvered hair 
does uniquely make an uncle to be proud 
of. Still, perhaps the best thing about 
the Only Uncle was that he was always 
the same, understandable and _ under- 
standing, forever. Thoroughly to under- 
stand a nephew is often the last avuncu- 
lar gift vouchsafed to man. Maybe it 
makes a difference, though, when an 
Only Uncle badly wants a boy of his 
own and knows he will never have one. 

A hint of these things and of many 
more things was in the Only Uncle’s 
voice and in his brightening face as he 
called out cordially, 

“Why, hullo, Old Chap!” 

“Hullo, Uncle Talbot!” 

To pass an Only Uncle being as im- 
possibly uncomfortable as to remain 
with a father, the Born Liar smilingly 
dropped at once to the rocks and sat 
down himself, his arms hugging his own 
hunched knees. Easy, affable, he so 
effervescently typified everything essen- 
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tial in life that the Only Uncle’s voice 
rang with sincere interest as he asked, 

“And where have you been, Old 
Chap ?” 

“Been where I’ve just told father I 
wasn’t.” 

The fearless and reminiscently scorn- 
ful note in this reply smote the pursuing 
Nemesis as with a hand of mail, stun- 
ning him to his place, his hidden place, 
behind the laurels. 

What the Only Uncle said was a 
startled, “Oh.” He was quite visibly 
embarrassed at finding himself an acci- 
dental intruder upon private matters, and 
his mind courteously backed away, he 
paying careful attention to the dust at 
his feet, prodding it systematically with 
a stick— to show that he was wholly 
taken up with affairs legitimately his 
own. After a while, tactfully trying to 
steer very wide of danger, he made a 
second venture. 

“And where are you headed for, Old 
Chap ?” 

The Born Liar briefly paused, not to 
collect his thoughts and shape his an- 
swer, but because he was watching the 
flight of some birds. On his upturned, 
bright face were harmonious reflections 
of kinship with all things so high, so free, 
so unafraid. When ready, he answered 
unhesitatingly, 

“Going where father has forbidden 
me to go.” 

“Oh.” 

The Only Uncle actually reddened, so 
ashamed was he of his own carelessness 
in picking out poor things to talk about. 
Really clawing for safety, he made a 
third hazard. 

“Tell me what you’ve been doing, Old 
Chap.” 

“Fibbing to him.” The pronoun evi- 
dently needed no explanation. 

“You don’t say!” ejaculated the Only 
Uncle. “Dear me!” 

He flicked the dust assiduously. He 
wanted to remonstrate, yet hesitated, 
knowing that his power over the Born 
Liar lay in the fact that he forebore ever 
to use it. But She—yonder under the 
angel—surely She would have wished 
him to speak, as surely She herself would 
have spoken. 
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So the Only Uncle delicately risked it, 
though with reluctance, the tell-tale dust 
skipping quite nervously up around him. 

“Old Chap, I know you never fib to 
me—” 

“Of course not!” amazedly. 

“Of course not! Well now, Old Chap, 
just for curiosity’s sake—why ?” 

“Because,” said the Born Liar, smil- 
ing a candid scorn of the easiness of the 
question, “you always know I’m going 
to tell you the truth, don’t you?” 

“T certainly know it, dear Old Chap.” 

“Well then.” That seemed to be the 
entire answer, logical, clinching. 

The Born Liar’s voice was sheer music, 
as all boy voices are, but it hinted, too, 
of that more enduring Orpheus-strain of 
sweetness which would gain fresh life 
at maturity instead of dying then; that 
Orpheus-strain which makes a man a 
leader of men; which is a magic lure, 
a divine snare, a compelling mystery 
which none who hear can fathom, but all 
must follow. The “Well then” rang as 
triumphantly as a hosanna. 

The Born Liar whistled unconcern- 
edly, sure that the matter was settled ; the 
Only Uncle prodded thoughtfully in the 
dust, not so sure. The sun helped him. 
It went suddenly red, going down in the 
West behind the angel whose outstretched 
wings would soon point their shadow 
towards empty, silent Conyng Croft. 


III 


Neither boy nor man turned his head 
in the direction of the distant cemetery, 
but in each visionary heart was a picture 
of the Conyng angel in the lonely, lonely 
sunset, so much lonelier than the night 
because so much more beautiful—and 
what is more hopelessly lonely than a 
time of beauty when Someone is not there 
to see? 

So with that picture in his heart, it 
was natural for the boy to ask—the turn- 
ing knife causing a little catch in his 
voice— 

“Would I have lied to—to Her, Uncle 
Talbot ?” 

The dust lay undisturbed now. “No, 
Laurie.” It was noticeable that whenever 
the Only Uncle spoke to Old Chap about 
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his rnother, he used the name that She 
would have used. “No, Laurie; no. She 
was not that kind.” 

“She was your kind, Uncle Talbot?’ 

“Oh, no, no, no, Laurie!’ never my 
kind !” 

The Only Uncle’s young face turned 
suddenly haggard under the drooping 
locks of silver; they drooped because the 
Only Uncle’s head was bent very, very 
low over the dust which he slowly stirred 
again. ‘““Never my kind, Laurie. Always 
too good for me. But She—why, She 
knew that people were true. And so they 
were, Laurie. She made them true. It’s 
a pity you—you didn’t—didn’t know 
Her.” 

“It’s a pity, Uncle Talbot. A great 
pity.” 

The longing in the child voice chival- 
rously stirred the man to attempt an 
exaggerated cheerfulness ; but as he lifted 
his head preparatory to a joking speech 
he caught sight of the dark outline among 
the laurels. He made up his mind 


quickly. For the joke he substituted a 
return to his original theme, 


“Well, now, Old Chap, to go on with 
the deuced interesting set-out we were 
chatting about—why do you fib to Him? 
Come!” 

“Because he 
why.” 

‘“*Expects?? Ah, now, Old Chap!” 

“I can’t say it any other way,” con- 
fessed Old Chap, puzzled. 

“Well, maybe you are saying it all 
right; go on,” encouraged the Only 
Uncle gently. 

“He’s always expected it. Long ago— 
I was only a baby—he asked me some- 
thing. And I told him—straight. But he 
said, “That’s an untruth.’ I guess it 
sounded that way. But it wasn’t. So he 
taught me that people can tell things 
that aren’t so. I didn’t know it before. 
Really. The ’fraidest thing to him was 
that I might tell lies. He said he’d 
thrash truth into me. But he just 
thrashed it owt. He thrashed lies in. He 
taught me all about them. That wouldn’t 
have done me any harm though, for 
I’d have learned by myself in time, 
learned so as to keep away from them. 
But he was so ’fraid of lies that he 


expects me to. That’s 
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wouldn’t believe the truth—there was 
the harm. That made the truth not the 
truth, don’t you see? You can only speak 
the truth to a person who believes you. 
To the person who disbelieves, it’s just the 
same as a lie. The sound of it is. Inside 
me I don’t lie at all, not even when I’m 
handing him the whoppers. Then again, 
Uncle Talbot,” here the small speaker 
twined his fingers around his uncle’s, 
much as if he had come to so bad a 
place that he needed to touch a friend’s 
hand, “then again, oh, years and years 
ago (and a baby has awful easy feel- 
ings to hurt) he called me, to my face, 
a ‘born liar.’ I—I—I remembered, Uncle 
Talbot.” 

The Born Liar’s voice was so marvel- 
ously casual that it took all the under- 
standing of even an Only Uncle to pierce 
to the heart of things. But he finally did 
it. Liars are not born; they are made, 
made out of honest speakers. And, daunt- 
lessly, as the princely squire of old had 
picked up a shameful garter and worn 
it to be the badge of his own nobility, 
so had the proud little baby picked up 
the terrible accusation of “born liar” 
and flaunted it bravely, hugging it to 
him, derisively unafraid, conscious of his 
loyalty to truth. 

And understanding had 
another, too. 

“My boy! Laurie!” 

His father strode out before him with 
opened arms, the father of Laurie’s hopes 
and dreams, the father who believed him. 

The boy sprang to his feet, no longer 
furtive but erect and radiant. (“Like 
the angel on his mother’s tomb,” mused 
the Only Uncle.) He made a joyous 
spring as if to rush into the arms which 
waited for him, but stopped just short. 

“Oh, father! in between us—in be- 
tween us!” he lamented, and flung up 
his slender hands to hide his face, upon 


come _ to 
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whose soft youth there burned the agony 
of a man’s shame. 


IV 


Unable at first to reach the height 
reached easily by the child, the father 
in misconception flung the riding whip 
back of him into the laurels. “Gone!” 
he said. 

But the Born Liar actually laughed in 
contempt. “Why, it’s not that, not that!” 
And he held himself proudly again. 

Then the man knew that what was in 
between them was the Barrier—the pal- 
pable Barrier of untruths already told, 
a Barrier which from its cruel nature 
was indestructible, insuperable. 

But there was a way around. And the 
father chanced upon that way. 

“You mean what is passed ?”’ he asked. 
“Boy, boy, you never told me a lie in all 
your life! The demon of suspicion whom 
you tricked—that was not I, not your 
father, Laurie!” 

At that, with a sob more glad than all 
the laughter in the world the liberated 
little liar ran into the embrace for which 
he had longed these many years and 
which had longed for him. 

Comrades for the first time, side by 
side, they turned away together to talk 
things over and walked down the laurel 
drive back to Conyng Croft. Somehow 
the stately old buildings beckoned to 
them less emptily than ever before. 

The Only Uncle was left alone, quite 
forgotten. But he must have been used 
to that. And he couldn’t have minded it 
a bit, for “the handsomest of the Con- 
yngs” had a brightness upon his face 
that was almost a smile, though tenderer 
and deeper, as he glanced up through 
the trees at a certain spot where the 
evening wind softly stirred the leaves and 
blew them whisperingly awry. 





The last hand had been paid 

ie was Saturday, at Belrive plantation 
—a warm, bright, Saturday in the 

early spring. The hour was noon, and 

the last “hand” had been paid for his 

work and checked off in the time book. 

Nicholas Wilson, the overseer, sat at 
his little table, carefully gathering up 
the torn paper-wrappings that had held 
the silver money a while before. On one 
side of him lounged the Visitor from the 
North. 

The Visitor had been much interested 
in the paying-off—so interested, in 
fact, that his gaze had followed the ne- 
groes to the stable lot, where they had 
gathered to count their pay. There the 
ground was hard and smooth—close- 
packed by the tramping of many hoofs— 
and upon its barren surface the sun 
shone fiercely. The negroes sat or lay in 
little groups, laughing and talking, 
laughing and talking, staring unblink- 
ingly into the strong, hot sunlight. 
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They made a pleasant picture of 
idleness—an idleness that was as 
careless and as natural as the lazy 
movements of the mules, munch- 
ing at their troughs. It was as 
though these negroes had erased all 
care and worry from the tablets of 
their minds, leaving them fresh 
and clean for the newer inscrip- 
tions of the days to come. 

As he looked at them the Visi- 
tor was strangely reminded of the time 
when he had been a boy in school. In 
just such a manner had he laughed with 
his friends at recess—careless of the les- 
sons unlearned, unmindful of the pun- 
ishment to be imposed. 

“What a happy lot they are, aren’t 
they?” he said. “They are Nature’s 
own children and their existence is ideal. 
No cares, no worries, no thought of any- 
thing but their food and their pay. After 
all, this must be the true secret of hap- 
piness—this inability to think of past or 
future things.” 

Wilson shook his head. 

“You don’t know,” said he. “You’re 
just like I was when I come here from 
the West fifteen years ago. Up to then 
[’d got most of my information about 
niggers through readin’ of ’em, You 
know what I mean. There’s two sorts in 
the books and papers. One’s no good, and 
the other’s too good. The first kind call 
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themselves Mister, and don’t think about 
nothin’ but plug-hats, and cake-walks, 
and their Lindy Lous. The second kind 
calls you Massa; and they don’t think of 
nothin’ but the days before the war. This 
kind is always gray-headed and usually 
preachers; and if the average nigger 
could read his talk—in print — he’d 
think it was some foreign language. 

“The real nigger aint like either of 
‘em. I’ve found that out since I’ve been 
here. He’s just a person, like you or me 
—with a black skin. He talks like we do; 
and he thinks and worries and bothers 
same as we do, always barrin’ a little 
childishness—without which he would- 
n’t be a nigger. He does enjoy himself 
more’n we do, but it aint because he don’t 
think. It’s because he knows when to stop 
thinkin’—and does it. 

“And I'll tell you another thing. 
When a nigger’s bad, he’s bad; and there 
aint nothin’ else to it. When he’s good, 
you wont find ’em better in any race on 
earth. If you’ve got the time I’ll tell you 
somethin’ that happened on this very 
plantation.” 

The overseer took the cigar that the 
Visitor gave him and rolled it under his 
tongue for a moment, unlighted. Then 
he began to chew it very slowly, as was 
his custom when beginning a story. 


Long about eight years ago, the hands 
got so scarce at harvest that we had to 
send out a call for labor. ‘Word was 
sont,” as the niggers say, and it wasn’t 
long before they come dropping in from 
all over the parish. 

Among the first to come was a nigger 
named Zaiah Green. He was a dried-up 
little yellow man of forty or so, and wore 
spectacles. Likewise he was dressed good 
enough to be a preacher. 

“I'd like to get a job drivin’, Cap,” 
says he. “My health aint good and it’d 
about kill me to go in the water. My 
wife can work with the hooks, though, if 
you need her.” 

At first I turned him down, as I be- 
lieve in hirin’ a man to do any kind of 
work I put him to. But he did look 
mighty weakly, and I needed labor bad; 
so I told him he could move into the first 
cabin there, at the end of the quarters. 
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That afternoon I was sorry I’d done it. 
“The man aint no good,” says I to my- 
self ; “and what’s more, he’ll bring a yel- 
low wife with him, who'll have the quar- 
ters turned upside-down in a week.” I 
don’t know what you get when you mix 
yellow and black in paints ; but when you 
do it with niggers you get trouble. 

When Zaiah moved in next mornin’, 
though, I found I was wrong all around. 
His wife was just a big, strong, corn-field 
nigger—young and good-natured, and 
good-lookin’, too, for one of her kind. 
Her name was Ann. 

Zaiah turned out to be one of the best 
drivers I’ve ever seen. I knew he was all 
right before he’d finished hookin’ up his 
mules. It sure was a surprise. 

But the biggest surprise of all was 
when I went to the quarters that night 
to see how he was gettin’ on. Why, that 
nigger was fixed up like a white man. 
They was curtains at the windows, a rag- 
carpet on the floor, and books all round. 
Yes, sir, a whole shelf of ’em, and big 
ones too. 

Zaiah was sittin’ in a rockin’ chair, 
readin’, when I come in and his wife was 
puttin’ way the supper dishes. The first 
thing I noticed was how quiet she walked 
for a woman of her size. All the time I 
was there she didn’t make a sound—as 
though she’d gotten into the habit of not 
disturbin’ Zaiah. She just slipped round 
mighty soft, stoppin’ every now and then 
to look at him, kind of proud, out of her 
big, shiny, eyes. 

Somehow I didn’t like it. It wasn’t like 
a cabin. Somethin’ was missin’; and it 
didn’t take me long to find out what it 
was. 

“T see you aint got no children,” 
says I. 

“No, Cap. No children,” says Zaiah. 

He was mighty polite and respectful, 
givin’ me his rockin’ chair and standin’ 
up by the fireplace while I talked to him. 

“And what you goin’ to do when it 
comes time to pull indigo, Ann?” I asks, 
laughin’. 

“T reckon I’ll pull it myself, Cap,” 
says she; and she gave me a look like a 
dog does, when you've licked him for 
somethin’ he hasn’t done. After that I let 
the matter drop. 


HAPPY JACK 


“IT see you've got a lot of books,” says 
I to Zaiah, as I was goin’ out. 

“Yes, Cap,” says he. “I aim to be a 
doctor some day.” 

They sure was a curiously matched 
couple; and yet they was perfectly 
happy. Ann’d cut all day with the hooks, 
laughin’ and jokin’ with the rest of ’em, 
and sometimes you could hear her haw- 
hawin’, clear across the field. At night 
she’d tramp up to the cabin as heavy as 
a mule—but when she got inside you 
wouldn’t have knowed she was there. I 
reckon she done a little thinkin’ at them 
times. 

Zaiah drove a binder, blinkin’ mighty 
quiet through his spectacles, and hardly 
sayin’ a word. I reckon he thought all 
the time. That was what his educa- 
tion’d done for him. But he was 
one of the best workers I’ve ever 


Caugh* nim stuffin’ Ann’s sack one day 
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seen. The hands all liked him ’cause he 
doctored ’em free of charge, when they 
wasn’t feelin’ well. He even doctored the 
mules; and give me some mighty good 
advice out of a book on veterinary sur- 
gery that he had. 

What puzzled me was where he’d got 
his books. He had a lot of ’em, as I’ve 
said, and some of ’em cost as high as ten 
dollars. 

After he’d been here a week he come 
to my house one day with another man. 
He said the man was a friend of his and 
wanted work, and I decided to take him 
as soon as I seen him, ’cause he was the 
kind we was all lookin’ for. 

He was one of the biggest men I’ve 
ever seen, and he was what you'd call a 

real nigger. His 
skin was black as 
my hat, his nose 
was flat as my 
hand, and the 
rest of his face 
was all lips— 
that stuck out 
like a shelf. Like- 
wise his clothes 
was so ragged 
that I don’t see 
how he ever kep’ 
em on. 

“What’s your 
name, boy?” I 
asks him, pullin’ 

my time-book. 
“Happy Jack,” 
says he, and then 
he opened them 
‘yoo. lips, and grinned 
Yj) YOi/ ~~ until I thought 
¥))////) his face’d split in 

Llp two; and I knew 

: : why he’d been 
{ i named. 
“Jack,” says I, 
‘I bet you can 
sing.” 

“Sing, Cap?” 
says he. “Why, 
when I starts up 
all the birds pulls 
they freight, even 
down to the 
mockin’ birds.” 
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“That’s you,” says I, and 
I felt mighty tickled—’cause 
a nigger like that'll do more 
good in the field than all the 
cussin’ and drivin’ in the 
world. You can take the sour- 
est bunch of cutters that ever 
happened, and give ‘em a 
good strong voice to lead ’em, 
and they sing their way 
through the rice like they 
was goin’ to a barbecue. 

Happy Jack turned out 
just as I’d expected, and if 
ever a man lived up to his 
name he was the one. No 
matter how mad or wet or 
tired the hands was, they had 
to give in when he come 
round. He was like a bunch 
of sunshine on a rainy day, 
laughin’ and jokin’ and al- 
ways willin’ to do someone a 
good turn. And sing !—why, 
when he’d get the cutters 
started, long about sunset it’d 
sound like a pipe-organ. 

He was a good worker, too 
—quick and willin’, and al 
ways down on my book for 
his full week’s time. And 
best of all, although he al- 
ways drew his six days’ pay 
on Saturday, he’d be broke 
Monday mornin’. 

That’s the sort of labor we want. 
Take a man who blows his pay on Satur- 
day night, and on Monday mornin’ he’ll 
be up before daybreak—to catch back 
again. Take the savin’ kind, and ten to 
one he’ll refuse to help you ‘in a tight 
place—just because he don’t have to. 

What Happy Jack done with his 
money I couldn’t figure out. He didn’t 
drink and he didn’t gamble and his 
clothes was always rags. We’d had a 
white man here like that once; but he 
was a miser. I knew Happy Jack wasn’t 
one, ’cause misers don’t laugh—leastways 
not like him. 

He and Zaiah was mighty good friends, 
and he was always round to help the 
little man when it come to liftin’ or 
haulin’—or somethin’ that took strength. 


regular on 


He was always mighty quiet when Zaiah . 
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Zaiah drove a binder 


was with him—sort of like he was scared 
of Zaiah’s learnin’. 

With Ann he was different. They’d 
laugh and sing and whoop together when 
they was in the field; and I’d often look 
at ‘em and think what a fine couple 
they’d have made. They was just alike. 

Sometimes when Zaiah’d drive near 
‘em on his binder he’d stop for a second, 
and watch ’em kind of wistful, like he 
wished he was that way too. If it hadn’t 
been for his learnin’ I believe he’d ’a’ 
tried it, not because he liked it, but just 
to please Ann. 

After Ann’d been at Belrive about a 
month, she come to me one day with some 
money and a slip of paper. She said she 
wanted me to order some books for Zaiah 
and that I’d find the address where he’d 
wrote it down. 

When I asked her where she’d got the 
money she told me she’d made it weavin’ 
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HAPPY JACK 


willow baskets. She said she made ’em at 
night and that every Saturday Happy 
Jack sold ’em for her. Then she told me 
how he’d done this at the last plantation 
they was on, ’cause Zaiah wasn’t strong 
enough to walk round much in the sun. 

“Happy Jack’s mighty good to you- 
all, aint he?” says I 

“Yes, Cap,” says she; “he’s ’most too 
good ; but then he’s always been that-a- 
way. I’ve knowed him ever since I was a 
little girl.” 

About two weeks after that I seen 
Happy Jack goin’ up the road one Satur- 
day afternoon with a load of baskets; 
and I stopped him, and bought one for 
my wife. I paid him two bits for it. 

On Monday mornin’ Ann thanked me 
for it, as she was goin’ to the field. 

“T hope it’ll do you as much good as 
that dollar’ll do me and Zaiah, Cap,” 
says she. 

“That dollar?” says I. 

“Yes,” says she. “Happy Jack sure 
gets good money for ’em, don’t he? I 
never could get half as much when I sold 
’em, myself.” 

That day at noon I called Happy Jack 
behind the stables, and had a talk with 
him. 

“Jack,” says I, ‘what do you do with 
them baskets you buy from Ann?” 

“T burns ’em, Cap,” says he, quick— 
and then he began to stutter and back 
water, tryin’ to change what he’d said. 

“Well,” says I, mighty stern, “what’s 
your game?” 

“T aint got no game, Cap,” says he. 
“There’s Zaiah with his learnin’, wantin’ 
to be a doctor; and here’s me, a fool nig- 
ger that don’t know nothin’—an’ with 
more money’n I can spend. Don’t you 
reckon what I make’ll do Zaiah more 
good’n it’ll do me? Zaiah’s been mighty 
good to me, too. Once he nursed me for a 
whole week after I’d got bit by a snake. 
Please don’t say nothin’ to him, Cap. It'd 
only make him mad.” 

Happy Jack hadn’t said three words 
before I seen he was tellin’ the truth. He 
was just a child that’s come to give you 
its last bite of candy—generous, and 
glad to do it. 

“Jack,” says I, “you’re all right and 
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you needn’t worry. I wont say nothin’. 
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After that I thought a good deal more 
of him than I had before. 

We had some cotton in that year and 
when it come time to pick it we cut out 
the time-book—payin’ the hands for 
what they weighed-in. It was ‘long about 
this time that anyone who didn’t know 
would ’a’ thought Happy Jack was get- 
tin’ lazy. His sack was always light, and 
the niggers’d laugh at him for bein’ so 
slow. 

But I knew—’cause Ann’s sack was 
always the heaviest of the lot ; and I laid 
for Happy Jack, and caught him as he 
was stuffin’ it, one day at noon. 

Things went on like that all the sum- 
mer, and when the fall come Happy 
Jack’s money began to be mighty useful 
to his friends. 

Zaiah seemed to get weaker all the 
time. At first he began to miss a day a 
week—then two; until pretty soon he was 
makin’ only about half his time. When 
he wasn’t workin’ he’d sit out in front of 
his cabin, in the sun—with a book he 
wasn’t readin’. I sure felt sorry for him. 

I felt sorry for Ann, too, ’cause she 
was worried to death; and she showed it. 
She didn’t laugh and sing no more, and 
her face began to look sort of gray-black, 
with her eyes all big and hollow. She 
lost a good deal of time herself, lookin’ 
after Zaiah; and she tried to make it up 
by weavin’ baskets all night long. I knew 
this, ‘cause no matter how late I’d be 
about at night, her light’d always be 
burnin’. 

And maybe you think Happy Jack 
wasn’t worried! Why, I believe that nig- 
ger lost twenty pounds. He never showed 
it though, ’cause he wasn’t that kind. He 
just kep’ on laughin’ and singin’—and 
done his thinkin’ when he was alone. 

He began to do extra work, too— 
sneakin’ over to Orange Grove, on the 
other side of the bayou, and makin’ night 
watches in the cane-shed. I reckoned 
Ann’s baskets was comin’ pretty strong, 
and it was up to him to make good. 

The more I seen of that nigger the 
more I thought of him. 

And then the trouble come. 

It happened over at Orange Grove a 
little before Christmas. They’d got 
mighty careless over there about money, 
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bein’ awfully busy with the grindin’— 
and one Saturday, when Mr. Bliss, the 
proprietor, brought the pay-sack in from 
town, he left it in the store behind the 
counter, He’d only meant to leave it there 
a while before puttin’ it in the safe; but 
while he was talkin’ to the clerk, a fire 
broke out in the mill, and they both run 
out—and forgot all about that pay-sack. 

When they went to get it that noon, 
part of the money was gone. Some one’d 
took all the bills—which amounted to 
somethin’ over five-hundred dollars— 
leavin’ the silver behind. 

They’d been a lot of niggers from 
Belrive at the store that day, so they come 
over here to look ‘round. 

Well, sir, when I called up the hands, 
Happy Jack was gone. No one’d seen him 
since I paid off that noon. Of course the 
Orange Grove people said right off that 
he was the man—and of course I said he 
wasn’t; and that he’d gone off to peddle 
baskets for Ann. Then we sent for Ann; 
and she said she hadn’t seen him that 
day. 

But they couldn’t convince me on no 
such evidence as that. 

“He’s the best man I’ve got,” says I, 
“and you couldn’t make him steal. Come 
back to-night and I’ll guarantee you'll 
find him.” 

They came back that night — and 
twice the next day. And each time Happy 
Jack hadn’t shown up. 

I was beginning to be a little doubt- 
ful. myself. 

On the third day the sheriff came out 
from Mouton with his dogs. When he 
asked me for a piece of Happy Jack’s 
clothes I told him he didn’t have none, 
except the ones he had on. But we finally 
managed to rustle up out of the bunk- 
house a cap he’d wore. 

I didn’t go with ’em. I don’t mind 
huntin’ birds and beasts—but somehow 
I’ve always drawed the line at men. 

They caught Happy Jack that after- 
noon about sunset. He was hidin’ on one 
of the cypress islands in the sea-marsh; 
and he took to a tree when the dogs got 
to him. He didn’t put up any fight at all; 
and when they searched him they didn’t 
find even a pocket-knife. 

Two days after, I went over to Mau- 


ton to see him. They had him in a cage 
with two other men, and, although he 
was smilin’ when I come in, he didn’t put 
much heart in it. 

“Jack,” says I, ‘“‘why’d you do it? I'd 
have swore you was square.” 

He didn’t answer me—but I’ll never 
forget the way he looked. He just cow- 
ered back in his cage, like I’d hit him; 
and two big tears come in his eyes, and 
rolled down his cheeks. 

I was mad, ’cause I was disappointed. 
Here was a man, I'd praised and bragged 
about, gone crooked; and worst of all, 
he’d lost his nerve. 

“Nick,” says I to myself as I rode 
home, “I reckon you'll know better than 
to trust a nigger, next time.” 

At the trial Happy Jack was like a 
dumb man. They knew he had the money 
hid somewhere and they told him they’d 
let him off light, if he’d tell ’em where 
it was; but he never said a word. They 
didn’t have no evidence except his run- 
nin’ off ; but that was enough—and they 
gave him five years. 

The Judge rubbed it in, too, sendin’ 
him to Baton Rouge instead of to the 
State Farm, at Hope Plantation. At the 
farm they make ’em work in the field— 
which is natural to ’em. At Baton Rouge 
they make ’em work in the levees—which 
aint. I’ve been there in the summer, and 
I’ve seen em. When a nigger drops out 
from the sun they just build the levee 
right on over him where he lies. Cheap 
buryin’, you see. 

All the hands felt sorry for Happy 
Jack, but they thought he’d got what was 
comin’ to him. Ann was the only one 
that still stood up for him. 

“He done wrong, but he’s all right,” 
she’d say, whenever they’d speak of him. 

Zaiah wouldn’t talk about it at all. 
He’d just shake his head and walk away, 
like it hurt him to think of it. He seemed 
to be a little better, through January and 
February, but he couldn’t do no work; 
so he took to spendin’ most of his time at 
the bayou, fishin’, and dozin’ in the sun. 
I reckon they found times mighty hard, 
with Happy Jack gone; and the fish 
come in handy. 

One day in March Zaiah was fishin’ 
opposite the wharf at Orange Grove, 





The sheriff came with his dogs 


when one of Mr. Bliss’ children started 
to cross the bayou in a pirogue. Just as 
he was ’most across, the pirogue hit a 
snag and turned over. Zaiah waded out, 
with a swiftness I hadn’t thought was in 
him, and pulled the child ashore. 

It wasn’t much of a rescue, as rescues 
go, ’cause all Zaiah had to do was to walk 
out until the water was up to his shoul- 
ders, turn the pirogue right side up; and 
paddle the boy home. But the day was 
mighty raw and cold, and after he’d 
done this he had to walk back to Belrive 
in his wet clothes. 

That night he was sick, sure enough ; 
and a week later he-sent for me. He was 
in bed and Ann-was nursin’ him; but he 
sent her away as soon as I come in. 

“Cap,” says he, “I’m goin’ to die.” 

“No, you aint,” says I. “This time next 
month you’ll be helpin’ with the drills.” 

I laughed when I said it—but I knew 
I was lyin’, ’cause his voice was so weak 
I could hardly hear it; and if he hadn’t 
spoke I’d have thought he was dead al- 
ready. He must have knowed what I was 
thinkin’, ’cause he just shook his head, 
like he meant me to stop my foolin’. 

“No, Cap,” says he, “I’m a goner. You 


think so—and I know it. It’s consump- 
tion. I’ve had it four years, and there 
aint much I haven’t read about it. That’s 
why I aint had no children.” 

There wasn’t much I could say after 
this, except try to cheer him up by tellin’ 
him of people I’d knowed, who'd had it 
and got rid of it. But it wasn’t no use. 
Zaiah didn’t seem to be listenin’ to me. 
He just lay there, pickin’ at the covers, 
and openin’ and shuttin’ his mouth—like 
he had somethin’ to say and couldn’t say 
it. After a while he got his nerve and 
come out with it. 

“Cap,” says he, mighty low, “I stole 
that money over at Orange Grove.” 

I ’most fell off my chair. 

“You're out of your head, Zaiah,” 
says I. 

“No, I aint,” says he, and his voice 
come stronger, like he’d got rid of some- 
thin’ that was chokin’ him. “It’s so, Cap. 
I took it. It wasn’t hard, either. I just 
waited until everyone was crowdin’ 
through the door, and then I reached 
down in the sack and grabbed a handful 
of money—and come out with it. I know 
it was wrong, but I done it to save my 
life. The books said that if I got up 
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North and didn’t do nothin’ but rest, I’d 
have a chance.” 

“And why didn’t you go?” I asks him. 

“IT couldn’t, Cap,” says he. “I just 
couldn’t. I hadn’t had the money an 
hour, before I wanted to give it back. I 
never had done nothin’ like that; and it 
most ran me crazy. I aint spent a cent of 
it. It’s all in a tin can, inside the big oak 
by the bayou.” 

“So that was why you took to fishin’ so 
much,” says I. 

“Yes,” says he. “I’d go there every day 
and look at it; and try and figure out 
how I could put it back without gettin’ 
caught. I’d have done it long ago, with- 
out carin’ what happened, if it hadn’t 
been for Ann. You know how proud she 
is about me, and my learnin’? It’d kill 
her if I was to go to jail. She knows I’m 
goin’ to die and she’ll stand that some- 
how, ‘cause she thinks I’m pretty near 
right. But it’d break her heart if she was 
to know I been a thief. I don’t care about 
myself, Cap—it’s just Ann.” 

I felt sorry for him and I was turnin’ 
things over in my mind, tryin’ to see how 
I could fix ’em for him, when I thought 
of somethin’ else. Then I got mad all 
over. 

“But how about Happy Jack?’ I asks 
him. ‘Here you’ve gone and let him go 
to the pen for somethin’ you done your- 
self. Aint you thought none about him?” 

“Yes, Cap,” says he. “I’ve thought 
about him a heap. I wouldn’t ’a’ let him 
gone—if he hadn’t run away. He was in 
the store, too, and I reckoned he got some 
of that money himself. If he didn’t, he 
must ’a’ done som’thin’—or else he’d 
‘a’ stayed. He must ’a’ had some reason 
for runnin’ away.” 

I hadn’t thought of this before. 

“That’s so, Zaiah,” says I. “We'll 
check up the money, and then we'll see.” 

I was so worked up over the thing that 
I jumped to my feet, meanin’ to make a 
beeline for the bayou. Just as I got to 
the door, Zaiah called to me. 

“Wait a minute, will you, Cap?” says 
he. “There’s just one thing more I want 
to ask you.” 

After I’d got back in my chair again, 
he raised up in bed and looked at me 
mighty earnest. 
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“Cap,” says he, “after you’ve found 
that money and took it to Mr. Bliss, I 
wish you'd ask him somethin’ for me. 

“T know I done wrong to take it, but 
I’ve give it all back to him—and his 
child with it. That boy’d ’a’ sure drowned 
if I hadn’t pulled him out ; and you know 
what it’s done for me. I don’t reckon I’d 
’a’ lived many years longer, even if | 
hadn’t got wet ; but I know I wouldn't be 
dyin’ now. 

“So I wish you’d ask Mr. Bliss if he 
don’t think we’re sorter even; and, if he 
does think so, if he wont try and make 
out, like the money was lost. Tell him it 
aint for me, ’cause I don’t care. Tell him 
it’s just for Ann. It'll be hard enough 
for her when I’m gone, without havin’ 
’em all laugh at her ’cause her husband— 
that she thought so much of—was a 
thief. Wont you do this for me, Cap?” 

Well, sir, when that nigger got through 
talkin’, there was a lump inside my throat 
the size of an egg; and if it had been 
anyone but me, I’d ’a’ swore they was 
tears in my eyes. I reached over and gave 
Zaiah my hand. 

“Zaiah,” says I, “I’ll sure tell him and 
if he don’t think it’s an even break, he 
aint a man, nohow.” 

I found the money where Zaiah’d said 
he’d hid it, and I took it over to Orange 
Grove that afternoon. When Mr. Bliss 
checked it up, it was all there to the last 
cent. I was sure glad, ’cause—although I 
wasn’t suspicious any more about Happy 
Jack—I wanted to be dead sure. 

When I told Mr. Bliss what Zaiah’d 
asked me to tell him, he acted like a 
thoroughbred. He said it was an even 
break and some besides; and that he’d 
give it out that the money’d got jammed 
in a hole behind the counter; and that 
it’d just been found. He wanted to send 
Zaiah five of the ten-dollar bills, to give 
Ann; but I wouldn’t take ’em. I figured 
he’d had so much trouble about that 
money that he didn’t want to see none of 
it again. 

Zaiah died the next night ; and he had 
the biggest funeral we’ve ever had at 
Belrive. Mr. Bliss sent a bunch of flow- 
ers the size of a barrel—and, as for me, 
there wasn’t so much as a Cherokee rose 
on my place for a week afterward. 





HAPPY JACK 


Of course both Mr. Bliss and myself 
went to work to get Happy Jack out; 
but things like that take time—and 
Zaiah’d been dead two months, and 
Ann’d gone back to her people, before 
they set him free. 

He come straight here and knocked on 
my back door one day at noon, when I 
was eatin’ my dinner. He looked so much 
older and thinner that you’d ’a’ swore 
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“IT done it for Ann, Cap,” says he; 
and then he told me all about it. 

“T’ve knowed her ever since she was a 
baby, Cap,” he says, ‘and I've always 
thought more of her than anybody else 
in the world. When we grew up, and I 
was a young buck, I never used to go 
round with the other girls, like the rest 
of ’em did. It was always Ann, only Ann 
—for me. 


**/'ll jes’ move on” 


he’d been away six years ’stead of six 
months. They sure must make ’em live 
hard down there at Baton Rouge. 

He still had on his same old rags, and 
he tried to give me his same old grin 
when he seen me. It wasn’t much like it, 
though. It was sort of scared and sheep- 
ish. 

I was so glad to see him I ’most shook 
his hand off before I let it go. 

“Now, Jack,” says I, “you’re goin’ to 
sit right down here an these steps and tell 
me some things I want to know. What 
made you run off?” 


“We was goin’ to get married, too; 
and then I went away roustaboutin’— 
and when I got back, Ann, she’d married 
Zaiah. 

“T didn’t blame her none. I wasn’t 
even mad. I had sense enough to see she’d 
done a whole lot better, marryin’ a man 
who knew somethin’, and could do some- 
thin’, ’stead of a no ’count nigger like me. 

“So I just stayed on and tried to help 
her ‘long, the best I could. Zaiah needed 
money for his books and things, and Ann 
wanted to see him be a doctor so bad— 
and was so proud of him—it gave me a 
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whole lot more fun to see her happy, 
than spendin’ my money on myself. I 
reckon I must ’a’ bought bout a mil- 
lion of them baskets. I was always afraid 
she’d find me out, ’cause if she had, she’d 
‘a’ starved to pay me back. Zaiah’d 
’a’ done it too. 

“T seen Zaiah, when he took the money 
at Orange Grove. I’d gone out first, and 
I got a look at him through the back 
window, as I was passin’ by. I knowed 
somebody’d have to go to the pen for it; 
and I figured out it’d better be me. 

“Zaiah couldn’t ’a’ stood it, Cap. He 
wouldn’t ’a’ lasted a week, and it’d ’a’ 
killed Ann. The way things turned out I 
don’t reckon it done Zaiah much good; 
but I reckon it done Ann a heap. | 
hope you aint mad, Cap, but it just 
looked to me like I was the one to go.” 

“Mad ?” says I, and I had to cough, to 
keep him from seein’ what I was afraid 
I was likely to do. 

“Why, Jack,” I says, “they couldn’t 
make ’em any better’n you if they was to 
work nights. You may be black outside, 
but the rest of you’s white, pure white, 
clear through.” 

“Thank you, Cap,” says he, and his 
voice shook a little. “That sure sounds 
good to me. Things aint been comin’ my 
way much for a while.” 

After that I told him what Zaiah’d 
done before he died; and he was mighty 
pleased. 

“I’m glad, Cap,” says he. “I knew 
Zaiah’d do what was right, and I sorter 
figured out somethin’ like this, when they 
told me what they knew down at the 
quarters. Zaiah wasn’t bad. He done 
wrong, but he done it quick—like you'll 
hit a mule when you’re mad. I knew he’d 
be sorry afterwards.” 

When the bell rang at one o’clock, I 
told Happy Jack to come along and get 
his team, but he wouldn’t do it. 
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“No, Cap,” says he; “I’m goin’ on, if 
you don’t mind. I just wanted to come 
by, and thank you for what you’ve done 
for me. Somehow I couldn’t stay here 
now—after what’s happened. It’d make 
me sorter sad ; and I don’t wanter be that 
way. Why, I don’t believe I could sing 
out in the field there, if I tried to. No, 
Cap, I’m much obleeged to you, but if 
you don’t mind I guess I’ll just move 
on.” 

I’d ’a’ liked to kep’ him, but I knew 
how he felt ; so I let him go. The last I 
seen of him he was goin’ up the parish 
road, headin’ east. 


The overseer paused, and began care- 
fully to trim away the raveled end of his 
cigar. 

“And did you ever see him again?” 
asked the Visitor. 

Wilson nodded. 

“Once,” said he. “About a year ago | 
had to make a trip to Belle Alliance plan- 
tation to buy some mules. It’s a good 
day’s ride for any horse, so I spent the 
night—meanin’ to get away next mornin’ 
at sunrise. Just about dark I was walk- 
in’ through the quarters when I heard a 
nigger singin’ ; and I knew in a minute it 
was Happy Jack. So 1 went to the cabin 
and pushed open the door. 

“Well, sir, that cabin was the kind I 
like to see. It was all cluttered up with 
furniture and cookin’ things, and good, 
healthy dirt--with children crawlin’ all 
over the floor. Happy Jack was sittin’ by 
the fire with a kid on each knee an’ sing- 
in’ like a bird. Every second or two he’d 
look over at his wife, washing the supper 
things ; and then he’d have to sing a little 
louder—like as if to keep from bustin’ 
with happiness.” 

“So, of course—” began the Visitor. 

“Sure, he had,” interrupted Wilson. 
“She was Ann.” 
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NTEREST in theatrical novelti 

submitted to the public as the recent 
season drew to a close, centered very 
largely in Chicago, which saw the first 
performan es of a varied group of plays 
and musical shows. Some of them have 
possessed enduring qualities but the ma 
be grouped under the 
general condemnatory head ‘“*A ffairs 
of No Importance.” Some of these en 
tertainments still enjoy the 
public ; others have gone into the eternal 
limbo prepared for the waste of the 
theatre; a few have tucked 
temporarily with the promise of restora- 


jority of them may 


favor of the 


been away 
tion to the stage next season. 

The standard theatres in the western 
metropolis demand, during the heated 
term, a greater number of attractions 
than the theatres of any other American 
city. Liberal production is attempted 
with a view of filling this demand. Any 
and every kind of play is brought to the 
test. and out of the trial sometimes comes 
something fit to survive. ‘I'wo plays for 
which the Chicago verdict was asked 
stood out far above the group of moder- 
ately good and indifferent offerings. They 
were Jules Eckert Goodman’s “Mother,” 
and Tom Barry’s ‘““The Upstart,” the one 
an appealing serious drama, the other 


a mixture of whimsy and satire, desig- 
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at title, kisses the youngest children good-night 
with A, E. 
Thomas’ farce, ‘‘Her Husband’s Wife,” 
which already has passed from the West 
to the East, represented the highest 
point of springtime achievement in the 
drama in the Middle West. A long list 
of others have gone under inspection and 
have been found wanting. 
Buchanan’s “Mrs. 
Davis’ “Cherub 
came to a second performance; and 
Maud Hosford and Algernon ‘Tassin’s 
“Go West, Young Woman!” underwent 
experiment, but nothing of 
value. 

A farce called “Miss Patsy,” and rep- 
resenting Sewell Collins’ first effort as 
a writer of plays of more than one act, 
held forth two months in Chicago and 
then began the exploration of the Missis- 
sippi river country, and “When Two 
Write History,” the first play of Agnes 
Bangs Morgan, received its production 
at the hands of George Arliss. ‘he Mid- 
dle West also saw the revival, under the 
new name of “A Certain Party,” of the 
farce first acted in Chicago a year ago 
as “The Head of the House.” Of the 
musical shows, the only enduring con- 
tribution to the list were ‘‘Madame Sher- 
ry” and “The Echo,” both of which are 
intended for the East next season, 


nated as comedy. ‘These, 


‘Thompson 
Partner ;” 
Devine,” which 


(Owen 
never 


disclosed 
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‘Mother’ is by the young author of 
‘lhe Man Who Stood Still” and ‘“The 


ew lay bears ttle resemblance to 
r « its predecessors, and it is the 
sum of cr al opinion that it is far in 
ilvance of anyt ng its iuthor has don 
vefore. It tells a simple story of t | 
f a plain little mother for r numerous 
rood and pictures her heroic action in 
L crisis, whet e hh r of her nily 
ind the 1} ness ¢ il] ts membD 
were in danger of bet wrecked. ‘Tl 
mother is .Wrs. Aatherin Wetherill l 
fairly well-to-do widow living in New 
York City. She has been able to give her 
children a liberal education, but, throug] 
le ney born of love, and through blind 
ness due to lolatry, she has_ part! 
spoiled them. Her two grown sons are 


self-willed and weak-willed, one and 
the same thing; her two grown daughters 
are more close ly wedded to their hom« 

her youngest children, two boys, are 
twins, and at an age when they need a 


mother’s closest care. Four years before 


the time of the beginning of the play 
the eldest son married a siren out of a 
musical-comedy. She weaned m from 


s family and started him on a career 
of reckless extravagan 

\t the end of four vears he has wasted 
not only his share of his father’s estate 
ind all he has been able t rn, but all 


Lh le to earn, bu 
he could steal. He has taken $10,000 of 


is employer’s money, and upon the dis 
covery of this theft and tl 


] 4 2 
hief hinges t 


ot the t ) 
in the play. The mother has been trying 


win back her son, whom she has not 


seen for two years, and on a day when 


She is ibout given up hop comes to 
r. He is in a bad humor and she knows 
s in trouble. He asks for $10,000, and 


ut off with excuses. T] 
thus Chase, advises 


t mother against advancing another 
cent to the wayward son, and when later 
s nsists she must help him simply b 
cause he is her boy, the lawyer adds to 
her load of worry by telling r t es 
tate has been so wasted that it has 
dwindled almost to nothing. The family 
is threatened with poverty 

Io raise the money the son deman 
would 1 ‘ssitate the sacrif of t en- 





tire remaining part of the estate. Learn- 
ing this, the mother determines to pro 
tect her five children at home and let the 


eldest vet al ng as best as he can. But 
this son knows his mother’s weakness and 
he forges her name to a note for the 
amount he needs to save himself from 
exposure. [This note is brought to the 
mother by the lawyer, who is determined 
the estate shall not be sacrificed by 
crime. She takes the note, gazes at it 
stupefied for a moment, and then turns 
to the lawver and tells him she signed it 
and that it is genuine. In doing this sl 


sacrifices everything she has and every 


bel nging to her other five chil 


thingy 


dren, but she knows she is saving 


one 
child from disgrace and long suffering. 


I 


upon the boy. He is fully reclaimed. 


lis sacrifice has a great influence 


er has arisen to threaten 
the happiness of the second son. He is 


ensnared by a chorus girl, the sister of 
1: 1 at 2 r 1 } } ] in 
his brother’s wife. ‘he mother takes he1 
in hand, and by playing the slattern, and 


- ¢ 
describing the poverty of the family 
drives her into a tantrum and from the 
house. The foolish boy follows her, and 


} 


le eldest goes in search of him, brings 


th 
him home, and leads him into the dimly 
lighted room where the mother sits 
watching the twins fall asleep. 

A slight romance is seamed through 
this more serious story, and it concerns 
the two daughters. An honest young 


vaackward to speak his mind, 


chap, too 
has been the admirer of the _ eldest 
daughter for years, but a misunderstand 
ing in the family leads all to believe his 
interest is in the younger girl. This is 
righted by an elopement carried out in 

of bright comedy, and perfect 
is restored to the family, even the 





son, being rid of a bad matrimon- 
we | : ] | 1; 
ial bargain, having come home to li 


with his people. 

Che acting of Emma Dunn in the role 
of the mother lifts this play to th: 
heights. Nothing finer in feeling, more 
glowing in spirituality, more beautiful in 
its indication of affection has been seen 
in many seasons. She gives to the stage a 
plain, loving, watchful, real, little mother 
and brings the home into the theatre. 
Frederick Perry acts as the wayward son, 
depicting with unusual keenness the suf- 


fering of a conscience-stricken young 




























































































man and reflecting exactly the cross found in its smartness and in its fan- 





nature of a person of good im- _ tast turns. It is largely quotable, in 


r } } y 





; pulses and reckless habits. Phe lawyer, that the dialogue Is a sort of conversa- 










as played by James Brophy, is very much tional target practice, with conventional] 
better done than is usual with parts of people and their con- 


} 


ventions as the ob- 


Pee oe 


‘The Upstart” is the first play of its jects of its shafts. 
author, Tom Barry. It is a bright, epi- 
grammatic, pleasant comedy, and is best 


| s | 
calculated to appeel to persons who take 


here are but 
seven charac- 
ters in the play 
and the quaint 
story is easily 
told in the 
three acts. Be 
fore the first 
act is ten min 
utes under way 
the auditor has 
detected, in the 
dialogue, if not 
in the situa- 
tion, the au- 
thor’s kinship 
—or should 
one say indebt- 
edness? — to 
( recorge B © F- 
nard Shaw, 










their minds to the theatre. It is de 
cidedly Shavian in purpose and tone, and 
while written purely as entertain- 
ment, it may, by some, be regarded 

as a document. It hasn’t the propa- 
gandist quality, 


although its ~~ 





author sometimes 














resembDies tf e 
pamphleteer. Its 
determining 
values are 


Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 


James Lackaye as the judge, and Frank Gillmore as the young ¢ lergyman in ‘‘ The Upstart ” 
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or 
Sa ees 


6 a. 











on 











The 
Petmore, a young college graduate very 
much dissatisfied with things as they are. 
He is attacned to no particular propa 
vanda, but 


leading character Is 


his mind teems with mildly 
revolutionary ideas, most of which seem 
to be the result of his lack of acquaint 
with the world. His father knows 
a bit abnormal and be 
his mind weeded 


ance 
the youngster 1s 


} 


’ ' , 
ligves he needs to Nave 


he young man is sent to spend the sum 
New 


mer in the home of a minister in a 





toy 
tograph 


John Westley as the 


by Moffett Stud 


wife of the clergyman in “* The Upstart’ 








Cove ntry 


Upstart’’ and Miss Charlotte Ives as the 
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Jersey village. The members of the 
household, both regular and occasional. 
are the minister, his girl wife, the wife’s 
father, an adipose judge, the minister's 
secretary, and an Irish chauffeur. 

Petmore into his summer 
quarters with a chip on his shoulder 
and with an inexhaustible supply of epi 
grams in his active mind. He resents his 
father’s act in sending him to the country 
for cultivation, and he quickly voices his 
dissatisfaction. He begins a quarrel with 
the good-natured and knowing 
judge, hurling a variety of youth 
ful opinions at the hard head of the 
amiable old man. 

“In any movement upward the 
old are too prejudicially rheumati: 
to climb,” is a sample of his taunt 
ing argument, in which he cham 
pions the Oslerization of his elders 
as he proceeds to announce his in 
tention of relieving the nation of 
its restricting divorce laws and its 
constricting conventionalities. He 
is looking for trouble, and he soon 
scents it. 

He sees that the minister’s young 
wife is not happy. There is reason 
why she shouldn’t be. The minister 
is a pompous pedant with an in 
flated notion of his own impor 
tance. He has a rigid moral code, 
and a set of rigid rules for the 
management of his household. He 
smothers his wife’s love under an 
avalanche of orders and commands. 
He lectures her and hurts her by 
the assumption of the manner of 
one who rules by rule rather than 
by love. Eventually the wife is 
driven to speak her mind, and 
she tells her ministerial husband 
he is making her very unhap 
py. She does not confess to him, 
however, that she has found the 
blarneying Irish chauffeur a sym- 
pathetic companion. This fact, 
however, is discovered by Petmore, 
and he immediately sets to work 
to give the wife to the Irishman. 
He rages before the wife and con- 
fuses her with a torrent of talk. 
His arguments seem convincing, his 
conclusions sound. He arranges an 
elopement “in the sunlight” and he 
oversees its carrying out. 
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Wi 


ut ( d judge runs after them and 
rings them Da k. He CNP secs Tie chaut 
ir as a | t 1 I oht Interest 
# " ' 
; fe, and makes her ashamed 
of her folly Hy ilso brings down the 
minister from his 
high horse, and 
- , , 
b Iie makes that 
¥ ititudinous ex 
_ 
. 
4 emplar realiz 
if it no isbanc 
may assume 
prerog itives 
mast I l s 
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listens to 


This peaceful reunion of husband and 
disappoints Petmore, the | pstart. 

is bewildered failure of h 
plan, disappointed at the frailty of hu- 
Iman nature, and re than ever con- 
vinced that what most married people 


Wile 
He by the is 


ie 


Is 


think is love, is only cowardice. He sees 
a mess has been made of things somehow, 
ind the suspicion begins to dawn upon 
him that he may be the cause of it. Hurt 
and aggrieved, he packs his belongings 
and goes out in a rainstorm to catch a 
train for what he calls “new fields of 
soul pains.” 

Petmore is first cousin to the moon- 


struck poet in 
I} 


appear to have come, in a 


“Candida.” 


e preacher and his wife 


round-about way, out of 
that play. “The Upstart,” 
also is akin to, or remi- 
niscent of ‘““Man and Su- 


perman,’ but it is not 
without a decidedly origi- 
As a first work 
is a very excellent play. 
haracter of Petmore 
John Westle ¥ a 
chance to prove his mettle. 
He plays the part with 
great vim, and quite in the 
right mood. Misdirected 
enthusiasm, sometimes be- 
coming the wildest folly, 
is the chief trait of the 
haracter, and in that vein 
Westley plays it. Char- 
lotte Ives, a young actress 
minus a notable past, acts 
he young wife, giving 
which 


nal note. 


if 
t 


gives 


he ( 


Is 


as t 


a performance in 
the intention is clear and 
the definition of the char 
acter unmistakable. Frank 
Gillmore lends his clerical 


her husband, Frank G beg forgiveness 


Start 







































appearance to the minister. James Lack 
Lyi | and at first 
tterly Charles Gott- 


chauffeur 





impersonates tire judy¢ 


} 


igning enter 
- theatres of the Mid 


e beginning of the year, 


PAk | is been tie Te 

tainment in tl 
dle West since tl 
and even the poor 
without an 


OM ee 


the more 


farces have not ne 
audience. 
strange mixture ol 
familiar and the more advanced 
interest centers at first 
but it falls to dependence 
upon horse-play he last 
done. It an adroitly cut out affair, but 
suffers from a lack of diverting incident. 
may be traced to a German 
ed “Lori Pollinger,” popular 
last two seasons in the Ger 
of Europe. In 


Patsy” is a 
he 
forms of farce. Its 
in character, 
act 


before t Is 


is 


Its origin 

1 17 
comeay Cati 
during the 


countries 


man-speaking 
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Miss Gertr who appeared in the title role 
Miss Patsy ” 


de Quinlan 
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Photograph by White, New York 
Miss Frances Ring, 


who appeared in “‘ Miss Patsy” 


adapting it for use in the American 
theatre, Sewell Collins has changed the 
scene to Annapolis, Md., and has peopled 
it with naval academy cadets, Maryland 
agriculturists, and members of a theatri- 
cal stock company. 

Che titular character is the maid of 
the leading woman of a theatrical com- 
pany. She is a fresh young person of good 
intentions, with a heart as big as a Mary- 
land squash, and with a genius for 
getting other people into trouble. She 
is the self-appointed press-agent for 
her employer, and having learned 
what press-agentry means, she has in 
serted in an Annapolis newspaper a 
faked story describing the rescue from 
drowning, by an unidentified cadet, of 
the city’s favorite resident player. 

A cheeky cadet, whose nature is a 
mixture of rashness, geniality, brass, 
and egotism, calls upon the actress 
and claims to be her rescuer. Not 
having read the paper she is amazed, 








Mr. George Ar] 





ss as John Remington and Miss Bertha Bartlett as Ruth Fielding 


in ‘‘ When Two Write History 


but neither she nor her maid can rid 
the house of the caller. 

[he lines most productive of laughter 
are spoken during the attempt to get rid 


of the cadet, when the maid 

“For a salt you're the freshest thing 
I’ve ever seen,” she tells him, and when 
he refuses a second time to go, she re- 
marks, with the air of a ribbon counter 
princess : 

“T fear me your noble yacht is chafing 
at the quay.”” And then, leading him to 
the doorway she asks: “Will you kindly 
take advantage of this convenient open- 
ing?” 

The farce is given up more to an at- 
tempt to be funny in this sort of talk 
rather than through a tangle of purposes. 
story proceeds rather sluggishly, 


} 1: 
assalis nim. 


Che 
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with the cadet becoming the rival of a 
prosperous agriculturist for the hand of 
the actress. He wins in the end and the 
agriculturist takes the maid, the female 
Patsy Bolivar who gives the play its 
name. 

Gertrude Quinlan, a comedienne given 
heretofore to playing eccentric charac- 
ters, sometimes of a snippy and some- 
times of a hearty type, is the Wiss Patsy. 
Her talent is positive, but it is not of 
sufficient variety to justify her elevation 
to the leadership of a company. Laurence 
Wheat’s cadet more nearly rules the per- 
formance. The actress is played by Fran- 
ces Ring, who amply suggests the stock- 
company leading woman, and Thomas 
Meighan is the Maryland farmer. A 
variety of bits, discoverable in and out 
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Idle-class city, ar ested in Egyptology, and Ruth Fielding, 
ntroduced with some comic r sults. an amanuensis and the daughter of a 
one-time college professor, also an | gyp- 





of a theatre in a mi 
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| N one of the later spring productions, t logist. Remington employs the girl to 
“When [Two act as his secretary while he is engaged 

Write History,” 

(seorge Arliss un- 

dertakes to don 

the mantle of 

Star. He is halted 


short of complete 


bit 
n writing a history of Egypt, which he 
hopes will win him fame and a protes- 
4 ] ] Ls > ra. 
sorship. He falls in love with his secre 
of the tary, but having lived in seclusion with 
his books he does not recognize the symp- 


DOOKS 1 


toms of love. In time he awakens to th 





success by the in- 

eficiency of his 

playwright, \g- 

nes Bangs Morg: 
to 
strike an original note 
in her literary com- 
edy. The play serves, 
give Ar- 
liss a part differing 


widely from those he 


however, to 


as acted heretofore, 
and while his per- 
ormance may be 
criticised on the score 
that it lacks variety, 
that fault must b 
blamed on the author. 
he play is pleasant 
enough, but it is ex 
ceedingly tenuous and 
is decidedly reminis- 
cent of James Mat- 
thew Barrie’s “The 
Professor’s Love 
Story.” The story of 
one play is, in the 
main, the story of the 
other, and the title of 
the plays might easily 
be exchanged and 
the two leading 
characters 
in either play 
might be trans- 
ferred to the 
other without al-' 
tering the aim, 
the tone, or the 
story of either. 
Che chief per- 
sons in ‘‘When 
Two Write His- 
tory’ are John Faeentiis & Sanee, @ 
Remin gton, a Miss Mabel Hite as A 
. A Certain Part 
bookworm _inter- 




















ifesses Ns 


love 
thus 


¢ | -] , 71 
nterest in the gifl, ind fi ids his 


requited. Remington's experience 
far in the play is the experience of Pro- 
fessor Goodwillie in the Barrie comedy. 
Here, however, a point of slight de- 


parture is reached. Remington learns that 


the girl’s father is engaged upon a work 


identical with his, and the voung and 
the old man meet. One must 
his ambition. That duty falls to the hero, 


of course, and Remington accepts it. But 


sacrifice 

















inell in ** Madame 


ind removes. the old 


death intervenes 


mati 


uny 


1 


historian and restores to the \ 

the task he has so grudgingly relin 
quished. Marriage with the daughter also 
is made possible. 

\rliss doesn’t find this character dif 
ficult. He negotiates with complete suc- 
iuthor has set for 
the actor. n is appeal- 
ingly sympathetic and tender, and is in- 
teresting chiefly because it shows a very 
fine actor in a new light. The Ruth 


cess every obstacle the 
Che impersonati 
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Miss Elizabeth Murray and 


st and Carl Martene Miss Lina Abarbanell and Jack Gardner; 
y 


» Sherr 


ances emarfre 
na Martinetti, the principals in Madame 





“<> 


Richard Carle 


*hotograph by Moff 


ory is played by Bertha 


young actress new to most 
plavgoers. 
he revival of failures in the theatre 


is not so common as to be altogether 
minteresting, and Chicago has had a 
rather peculiar case of this kind. A year 
iwo a farce written by Edward W. 
lfownsend and Frank Ward O’ Malley: 
two New York newspapermen, was pro- 
duced in Chicago, with Ada Lewis as 
the principal player. It quickly failed. 
\ year later the farce is again brought 
forward under the name of “A Certain 
Party.” and with Mabel Hite as the 
star. The farce does not make a stronger 
appeal than it did on its first trial, but 
the new star, giving a bright and speedy 


ind the Dolly Sisters in 


‘The Echo” 


performance, and interlarding antic with 
song and dance, has made it popular with 
the public. 

‘he two more pretentious musical- 
comedy productions of the season’s end 
gave the Chicago stage ““Madame Sher- 
ry’ and “The Echo.” Both are what are 
known, in the vernacular, as “hits.” 
“Madame Sherry” is exploited as a 
French vaudeville. It has an attenuated 
history which runneth back to Paris. The 
plot has often been put to use in this 
country, serving both in “Jane” and 
“Lend Me Your Wife.” In its newest 
manifestation it is filled with new tunes 
of the “popular” sort, mostly composed 
by Karl Hoschna, and the dialogue has 
been largely recast by Otto Hauerbach, 
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n  janitor’s, and is able to keep up his pre 
» his uncle wit! 


1} 


despite their names, are living 
rroduction of “Ma tension until he can 
ind thus compel the old 


+ 
! 


uuntry. 


Sherry” il vdded 


emo oe, 


nterest il i bevy of sirens 


ot } ] 
(;seorge l.ederer man to overlook the swindle. The com 


edy grows partly out of the events fol- 
introduction of the janitor’s 


~Inven 
ully jus lowing the 
wife to society, partly out of the neph 
ew’s attempts to guide his uncle past the 
ung is weak spots in the deception, and, in a 
ny man dependent more ample measure, out of the exem 
plary uncle’s conduct in Bohemian sur 
During the progress of the 


upon a rich uncle pretends 
roundings 


family and t 
narrative, the haracters vo from the 


relative out of mon 


to visit the yvoung man, r 
he pra abin and deck of an ocean going yacht. 


a spectacular value to the 


third acts. Specialties inter 


achelor quarters of the first act to the 
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the discovery of 
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Miss Gertrude Dalton, Miss Marguerite Snow 


Miss Mabel Mordaunt and William Norris 


‘My Cinderella Girl 


features are numerous and 
leading players are 


former appears as an innocent wafted 
from a convent into fast society. T 








part is rather detached from the plot, 
but Mme. Abarbanell, who came out of 
the variety of opera known as grand into 
the variety known as comic, is given the 
more exacting songs and is required to 
deliver the more interesting sentimental 
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Comed 


prevents 


querulous 
ture of saint 
is given be 

: 1] 
ay, a vaudeville 
impersonates [ris] 
lly sings syncopated 
itor, unimportant to 


given a comic interest by 


Martinetti. 


Carle undertakes in “The 


to provide an entertainment dif 


ely from the musical farces 


( f lat seasons been wo 


brought it to the pro 
li} 


ig Che Libretto, l'avlor, 


ind the music by William LeBaron, show 


by Deems 


ks of their collegiate origin, but the 


7 
been so changed and the 


1 


amplified by interpolation that 


form in which Carle gives it, it 


passes muster 

Phe musical comedy gets its title from 
a famous echo grotto in the White 
Mout tains. \ resort hotel 
near the and to this 


is maintained 
grotto, hotel a 
Boston soapmaker repairs with 
frivolous mo- 


re red he could write 


wi ilthy 

f nerves. Ina 

ng ( et, 3 is Si ng 

( Tice he nerves, and 

mountains. musical 
| 


» . : 
onfides to the ote] 


ht to the 


soapmaker clerk 
the reason for his presence and the clerk 
asks to hear the It is sung, and 
mer boarder takes 
seeker into 


undertakes to share 
and well-paid hermit 


immediately ev 
it up. They drive the rest 
— : 


the hills where he 


i ( it 
| 


with a professiona 
the task of faking, through a megaphone, 
h he must have ever 
inswer the gullible 


of the 


the famous echo, whi 


ready t guests at 
the hotel at the foot 
While away from Boston, 


overtakes the soapmaker, and his threat 


mountain. 
1 1 
bankruptcy 


ened poverty disturbs his courtship, ap- 
plied to a But 
deserts him word comes from the pub 


buxom widow. as hope 


1 


lisher of his song that’ its vogue has 


brought him a new fortune and he de- 
parts to enjoy it. 

The soapmaker is none other than 
Carle, entertainment 


with his individual brand of comedy. of 


who endows the 
which sophistication is the keynote. ‘The 
star’s more active associates are nimble 
dancers, of 
hey dance continually and with amaz 
ing variety. The most entertaining of 
these fleet-footed John 
Ford, an eccentric dancer who plays as 
a lubberly student. Mrs. Annie Yeamans, 
with a record of sixty-five years in the 
theatre, comes into the part of a giddy 
stenographer. Edgar Halstead, playing 
as the hermit, lends a comical aspect of 
loneliness to the character and Georgie 
Drew Mendum 
reporter. 

William Norris gave Chicago an en 
tertainment that has since undergone a 
change. It came out as a farce under the 
name of “My Cinderella Girl,” but by 
a gradual process it was converted into 
musical comedy, although it underwent 
no change of title. The backbone of the 
piece in its present form is a plot evolved 
by Richard Watson Tully and Robert 
N. Baker and compounded of college 
high jinks and baseball. There is no 
interest in the story, but a deal of sound 
and fury are generated. 

The one-act play, a form of the drama 
sadly neglected in this country, again at 
tracted the interest of Joseph Medill 
Patterson, who followed his effective 
exposure of the cocaine traffic, assailed 
in “Dope,” with a tabloid drama called 
“By-Products.” In this grim little play 
the author illustrates some of the miser- 
ies of poverty and directs attention to 
one of its products, the sinning girl. The 
playlet was begun with the intention of 
making it the first act of a three-act play 
to be called “Mary MacLinda,” but it 
came out of the writing fit for playing 
without the other acts and was unveiled 
in vaudeville, where it will be seen again 


whom there are two score 


assistants is 


does service as a Stage 


next season. 





